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SERVIA, AND THE SLAVS. 


Part II. 


In the previous part of this article 
we gave an outline of Servian his- 
tory down to the middle of the 
eighteenth century. The closing 
years of that century, and the 
opening years of the nineteenth, 
were the epoch in which the 
Servians re-conquered their inde- 
pendence. Few tales contain more 
of the elements of romance than 
the record of their struggle for 
freedom. The rayahs were living— 
an unarmed populace trodden 
‘ under heel by an armed despotism. 
Even the worm turns when trodden 
upon. There is a point beyond 
which oppression cannot go—the 
point at which it becomes better to 
die than longer to bear it—when 
the most phantom-like hope of 
future freedom becomes a posses- 
sion more cherished than any mere 
temporary benefit. Then men de- 
termine to conquer or die; and, 
with this alternative constantly 
present to their minds, they gird 


on the sword with a fixed purpose, 
and wield it with a despairing 
energy, that seldom fail to be 
crowned with victory. 

So it was with the Servians. It 
has been written of them at this 
period of their history :—‘ Their 
wrongs became at length so in- 
tolerable that nothing was talked 
of in Servia but revenge. The 
forests and mountain-defiles were 
filled with armed men. The pro- 
fession of a bandit came to be con- 
sidered as the most honourable. 
To waylay, pillage, and kill the 
plunderers of their country and 
the defilers of their homes were 
the most praiseworthy acts which 
Servians could achieve. Crimes 
were transmuted into virtues, and 
a vast organization, having assassin- 
ation for its object, was justified 
by patriotism, if not sanctified by 
the Church. Servia was in the 
hands of an association of ‘ Hey- 
ducs;’ and when a Russian noble- 
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man requested a celebrated Ser- 
viau chieftain not to call himself 
a robber, he replied, ‘I should 
be sorry indeed if there were in 
the world a greater robber than 
myself.’” * 

In such a condition of the country 
a leader was required, and one was 
soon found. Lamartine heard the 
popular story about Kara-George, 
in circumstances unusually pic- 
turesque, and he has told it briefly 
and gracefully. He arrived in 
Servia in the autumn of 1833, and 
there terminated his far-famed 
“ Voyage en Orient.” In his diary 
of September 23, 1833, he relates 
how, in 1804, at the end of long 
troubles, excited by Passwanagl: ii, 
Pasha of Widin, and which were 
suppressed by the force of the 
Janissaries, the Servians revolted 
against their tyrants. Three chiefs 
united together in the central part 
of Servia, which is called Scumadia, 
an immense district, covered with 
The first of 


impenetrable forests. 
these chiefs was Kara-George, and 
the two others Tanko- Kalish and 
Wasso-Tcharapitsh.t Kara-George 
had been a Heyduc. The Heyducs 
were in Servia what the Klephtes 
were in Greece—a race of inde- 


pendent and adventurous men, 
iving in inaccessible mountains, 
and descending, upon the least 
symptom of war, to take part in 
the confliets of factions, and to 
keep up their habits of massacre 
and pillage. The whole country 
rose in insurrection, after the ex- 
ample of Scumadia; each canton 
chose for its chief the bravest and 


* Quarterly Review, vol. exvii. p. 185. 
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most influential of its wayvodes ; 
these, assembled in a council of 
war, conferred upon Kara-George 
the title of generalissimo. This 
title invested him with few pre- 
rogatives; but genius, in times of 
trouble, very quickly gives to a 
bold man the actual sovereignty. 
Danger never bargains with courage. 
Obedience is the instinct of people 
to audacity and talent. 

George Petrovitch, surnamed 
Kara, or Zrin—that is to say, 
George the Black—was born about 
1765, in a village of the district of 
Kragau-sewatz. His father was a 
labouring peasant and shepherd, 
called Petroni. Another tradition 
makes Kara-George be born in 
France, but it is without proba- 
bility. Petroni carried his son, 
when an infant, into the mountains 
of Topoli. The insurrection of 
1787, which Austria was to have 
supported, having terminated dis- 
astrously; the insurgents, pursued 
by the Turks and Bosniaks, were 
obliged to take to flight. Petroni, 
and George his son, who had fought 
with valour, assembled their flocks, 
in which their whole wealth con- 
sisted, and took the route towards 
the Saave. They were already on 
the banks of this river, about to 
seek safety in the Austrian terri- 
tory, when the father of Kara- 
George, an old man, enfeebled by 
years, and more rooted than his 
son to the soil of his country, 
turned back to look upon the 
mountains where he left all the re- 
membrances of his life, and felt his 
heart break at the idea of quitting 


There is no doubt that the Servian priesthood 


became the deliberate partisans of the Heyducs, and that the Servian Church became the 
champion of their system of robbery. These so-called Christians are now claiming our 
support as their fellow-believers. The only excuse for them is that they are the dupes of 


Russian rapacity. 


+ It would be an immense benefit both for author and reader, that some attempt should 
be made to fix by an authoritative standard, the spelling of proper names, both of men and 


of places. 


It is absurd that the same name should occur spelt in half a dozen different 


ways in the newspapers of the same day. ‘Trouble and confusion are continually arising in 


conseapence, 
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them for ever to pass amongst a 
strange people. 

Kara-George, at first overcome 
by the regrets and prayers of his 
father, had sent back the servants 
and flocks ; and, in devotion to the 
rigour of filial obedience, which is 
the second religion of the Orientals, 
he bowed his head, and was pro- 
ceeding to resume in sadness the 
route of slavery, in order that 
Petroni might yet remain on the 
Servian soil, when the voices and 
shots of the Bosniaks announced 
the approach of their enemies, and 
the inevitable torments with which 
they would gloat their vengeance. 
“My father,” said he, “decide; we 
have but an instant; arise, throw 
yourself into the river; my arm 
will support you, and my body will 
cover you from the balls of the 
Osmanlis. You will still live, and 
pass happier days on the territory 
of a friendly nation.” But the in- 
flexible old man resisted all his 
efforts, and determined to die on 
the land of his nativity. Kara- 
George, driven to despair, and un- 
willing that his father should fall 
into the hands of the Turks, fell on 
his knees, asked the old man’s 
blessing, slew him with a_pistol- 
shot, and, jumping into the river, 
swam over to the Austrian do- 
minions. 

It was one of those deeds which 
leave their impress on a man’s 
whole after-life. From this time 
forth George Petrovitch devoted 
his whole energies to the liberation 
of Servia. 

When Hadji Mustafa became 
Pasha of Belgrade, the rayahs found 
in him a protector against the rapa- 
cious Janissaries, and George could 
safely return to Servia. He did 
80; but, soon after, the Janissaries 
seized Belgrade, killed the Pasha, 
and administered the government 
under four Dahis or Deys. A con- 
test for the proprietorship of the 
soi) ensued between the Janissaries 
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and the Spabis, and as usual the 
rayahs suffered on all hands. 
** Plundering and war-levies,” says 
Ranke, “ imprisonments and strang- 
lings, were henceforth the order of 
the day.” 

Taking its rise in the Scumadia, 
or Forest-region, where Kara- 
George was in immediate command, 
the insurrection of 1804 spread with 
marvellous rapidity across the Ko- 
lubara and the Morava, till at length 
the whole population was in arms. 
The Turks were driven from every 
village and town, and forced to take 
shelter in the fortresses. The Ser- 
vian guerilla bands were soon com- 
bined into a powerful army, and 
Kara-George was unanimously 
elected to the command. 

The Servians immediately at- 
tacked the fortresses, captured one 
after another, and at length laid 
siege to Belgrade. Turkish diplo- 
macy here came to their aid. By 
order of the Porte, the Pasha of 


Bosnia joined the besieging army, 
declaring the Dahis to be enemies 
of the Sultan, not less than of the 


Servians. The city was taken, 
the usurping Dahis were beheaded, 
and Kara-George was invited to 
disperse his army, as if the whole 
object of the insurrection had been 
attained. 

But the Servians were not dis- 
posed to disband themselves without 
some satisfactory guarantee that 
the Turkish Government would not 
again reduce them to their previous 
condition. By the sword they had 
gained relief from oppression, and 
they were not prepared to lay down 
the sword until that relief had been 
fully secured. It was at this junc- 
ture that they took one of the most 
important steps in their modern 
history. They invoked aid from 
Russia. In August, 104, they sent 
an embassy to St. Petersburg, 
asking the intervention of the Czar 
in favour of the demands which they 
were about to make upon the Porte, 
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and Russia promised to promote 
their cause at Constantinople. 

The demands of the Servians 
were that the fortresses should in 
future be garrisoned by their own 
troops, and that the country should 
be relieved from all arrears of taxes. 
Deputies were sent to Constanti- 
nople to urge these demands, but 
without success, for the Sultan ar- 
rested them as rebels, and ordered 
the Servian army to be disarmed. A 
Turkish force was sent to the fron- 
tier, but it was defeated. 

In the following years the war 
continued with unabated violence. 
The Servians gained numerous 
victories, and even made themselves 
masters of portions of Turkish 
territory. Turkish rule was now 
repudiated, and an independent 
government established under Kara- 
George. 

The campaign of 1809 was not 
successful for the Servians, but is 
worthy of special note on another 

It was undertaken by 


— 

ara-George for the same end, and 
with the same allies as the present 
war between Servia and Turkey. 
The Montenegrins joined in it, and 


it received Russian support. The 
dream of reviving the glory of the 
ancient Sclavonic kingdom of Ste- 
phen Duschan inspired the Slavs of 
1809:—the dream of profiting by 
the attempt to revive it inspired the 
Russian Czar of 1809. The same 
dreams are prompting the various 
actors and instigators of the war of 
1876. Poets sang of the glorious 
enterprise, and their verse is among 
the traditions of the Slavs.* 

In 1810, with assistance from 
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Russia, the Servians repulsed the 
Turks. In 1811 negotiations with 
the Porte were renewed, and in 
1812 the war between Russia and 
Turkey was terminated by the treaty 
of Bucharest, in which, at the in- 
stance of Russia, the following 
clause affecting Servia was inserted : 
—‘It has been deemed just, in 
consideration of the share borne by 
the Servians in this war, to come to 
a solemn agreement respecting their 
security. Their peace must not in 
any way be disturbed. The Sublime 
Porte will grant the Servians, on 
their petition, the same privileges 
which her subjects in the islands of 
the Archipelago, and in other 
parts, enjoy; and will moreover 
confer upon them a mark of her 
generosity by leaving the adminis- 
tration of their internal affairs to 
themselves, by imposing upon them 
moderate taxes, and receiving them 
only direct from them, and by mak- 
ing the regulations requisite to this 
end in an understanding with the 
Servian nation themselves.” 

Had the Russian army remained 
in Belgrade or on the Danube, it is 
possible that the troubles of Servia 
might have been brought to a close 
under this clause, vague and indefi- 
nite as it is. But Napoleon’s cele- 
brated march upon Moscow, and 
the subsequent wars between France 
and the Allied Powers, occupied the 
whole attention, and the whole 
available forces of Russia. The 
Porte saw its opportunity, raised 
disputes as to the interpretation of 
the treaty of Bucharest, and re- 
newed its hostilities with Servia. 
The result was disastrous to the 


* “There is extant,” says Ranke, ‘‘a spirited poeticaleulogium by the then Vladika of 
Montenegro, on the valour and unanimity of the Servians, before whose arms the Turkish 
mosques fell to the ground and the Hodscha gave way ; and likewise on Kara-George, who 
again unfurled the banner of the Emperor Nemanjitsch, and whom the Vili adorn with 


wreaths of laurel ; a reward not to be obtained by gold, but only by glorious deeds. 


The 


hero of the poem, however, is not satisfied with the success he has achieved, but determines 
to drive the Turks out of Bosnia and Herzegovina, and to form an alliance with Monte- 
negro, which, situated in the midst of Turks and Catholics, has from remote times enjoyed 


freedom purchased by the blood of its people.” 
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Slavs. Kara-George was unequal 
to the occasion, and “ either because 
he foresaw the catastrophe inevit- 
able, and wished to save himself for 
better days, or because his heroism 
was exhausted,” he sought safety 
in flight to Austria. The Turks 
again possessed themselves of Ser- 
via, and resumed their old rule 
with, if possible, more severity than 
ever. Most of the Servian chiefs 
followed the example of their leader 
and left the country. 

The subsequent fate of Kara- 
George was very sad, though per- 
haps not altogether undeserved. 
He fell a victim to the cruel and 
perfidious policy which he had so 
unscrupulously followed himself, 
and which has ever been an infa- 
mous characteristic of Servian chiefs 
and patriots. It was a lamentable 
illustration of a lamentable policy 
that the great chief, who—notwith- 
standing all his vices and crimes— 
was the man who laid the foundation 
of Servian independence, should 
perish by the assassin hand of a 
Servian, while to make the crime 
more odious and revolting, it was 
instigated by Milosch, and executed 
by an old Servian officer in whom 
Kara-George reposed entire confi- 
dence, and whose hospitality he was 
then sharing ! 

In 1816, when Kara-George was 
an exile in Austria, and Mulosch 
was craftily scheming to secure his 
own ascendancy in Servia, a con- 
spiracy was hatched by outside 
revolutionary societies—such as 
have been so active of late—to 
excite a general revolt of all the 
Christians against the Ottoman 
rule. 

The conspirators naturally sought 
the aid of Kara-George. He was 
the popular idol—the scourge and 
terror of the Turk, and his name 
alone was a tower of strength. By 
engaging him to head a revolt in 
Servia, the greater portion of the 
disposable Turkish forces would be 
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at once employed, and the conspira- 
tors calculated on this to carry out 
their insurrectionary designs in 
other provinces with greater chance 
of success. 

Then about sixty years of age, 
Kara-George lent too ready an ear 
to the seductive flatteries of the 
conspirators. He rashly abandoned 
the protection of Austrian territory, 
entered Servia in disguise, placed 
himself in confidential communica- 
tion with Vnitza, an old and 
favourite officer, and in conjunction 
with him zealously set about orga- 
nizing a general insurrection. 

But Kara-George was no longer 
the ruling mind in Servia—bis own 
creature, Milosch, had supplanted 
him, Kara had warmed in his bosom 
the viper that stung him to death. 
It did not suit the deep and selfish 
designs of Milosch that a revolt 
should then take place in Servia. 
He knew that should there be a 
revolt, Kara-George would be 
unanimously proclaimed comman- 
der-in-chief, but he was astute 
enough to conclude that the ele- 
ments of a successful revolt did not 
then exist, as formerly, and that his 
wisest policy was to remain on 
friendly terms with the Turk. 

Accordingly Milosch, this so- 
called great Servian patriot, but in 
truth a detestable assassin, having 
become acquainted with the desigus 
of the conspirators, placed himself 
in communication with the Turkish 
Pasha who commanded in Belgrade. 

Milosch stated that he appre- 
hended a revolt was being organized, 
but the Turk, in plain and blunt 
honesty, in effect said—If a revolt 
is on foot, you know all about it, 
and if a revolt takes place, all the 
concessions heretofore made to Ser- 
via will be cancelled. 

In this emergency, Milosch the 
infamous, whose master passion 
was unscrupulous selfishness, deter- 
mined to sacrifice his great chief, 
Kara-George, rather than jeopardize 
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his own position. He had admitted 
a knowledge of Kara-George being 
in Servia, and as a test of his 
sincerity the Pasha of Belgrade 
demanded his head. Milosch did 
not hesitate. The Christian did 
not shrink from the crime, which 
the Turk applauded—natural, it is 
presumed in the Turk, but how 
terrible, yet how common, in the 
Christian ! 

Milosch communicated with 
Vnitza, the old officer of Kara- 
George, with whom he was staying 
at the time. Having explained 
matters to Vnitza, he ended by 
stating that “the head of Kara- 
George was wanted, and if not sent 
his own should answer !” 

Milosch, the Christian, was quite 
capable of satisfying the demands 
of the Turk. It was his policy at 
the time to conciliate the Turk, and 
sacrifice all friends to his own selfish 
purposes. In accordance therefore 


with the heavenly precepts that so 


gloriously distinguish “ Eastern 
Christians,” Milusch informed 
Vnitza that if he did not send him 
the head of Kara-George his own 
should answer. 

Shakspeare tells us of the “ deep 
damnation of the taking off” of 
Duncan, who was Macbeth’s guest, 
besides his sovereign ; but what in- 
famy could surpass that of Milosch, 
in procuring the assassination of 
the man who gave the first impulse 
to Servian independence ? 

Equally infamous with Milosch, 
Vnitza, the trusted host of Kara- 
George, did not hesitate for a 
moment. He murdered him when 
asleep, chopped off his head, put it 
in a little pickle barrel, and duly 
conveyed it to Milosch, who is 
hailed by ignorant partisan writers 
as a great patriot ! 

With respect to the history of 
Milosch Obrenovitsch, who so in- 
famously betrayed and sacrificed 
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Kara-George, it is necessary to 
observe that, endowed with a savage 
bravery, and great natural astute- 
ness, he rose from the humble 
position of a swine-herd, joined 
the ranks of Kara-George and 
fought his way upwards. When 
Kara-George, as already related, 
abandoned the struggle against 
Turkey as hopeless, and sought the 
protection, with most of his followers, 
of Austrian territory, Milosch col- 
lecting a faithful band, retired to 
the fastnesses of the southern 
frontier mountains, and held the 
Turks at bay. He thus became the 
sole representative of the Servian 
insurrection, and was thrust, as it 
were, into the foremost position, 
of which he had the natural craft to 
take advantage. 

Milosch was selfish, cruel, and 
thoroughly unprincipled. His 
talents were those of the unscru- 
pulous diplomatist rather than of 
the honest soldier. Yet his craft 
was destined to gain for Servia that 
liberty which Kara-George had 
taught him should be won by the 
sword, but had himself failed to 
secure and establish. 

The small band of followers that 
Milosch commanded was unable to 
meet the Turks, and dispersed on 
their approach. But Milosch was 
the only native chief with whom 
the conquerors could treat, and they 
offered him the same rank under the 
Turkish Government as he had held 
under that of Kara-George, on 
condition that he would use his 
influence to secure the submission 
of his countrymen to the new rule. 
He agreed to those terms, and was 
appointed Grand Knes of Rudnik, 
Poscheja, and Kragujevatz.* 

By the efforts of Milosch, ap- 
parent tranquillity was speedily 
restored. e even took the field 
in person to suppress a revolt which 
occurred in the provinces of which 


* Ranke. 
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he was governor. The time, he 
thought, had not come for such a 
movement. But history has its 
own march, and events followed 
immediately which led to a sudden 
change in the policy of Milosch. 

The insurgents had laid down their 
arms under a promise made by the 
Pasha to Milosch that no harm 
should be done to those who sur- 
rendered. The promise was basely 
broken; 150 of the surrendered 
prisoners were beheaded before the 
walls of Belgrade ; and thirty-six 
of the chief of them were impaled 
on the ramparts of that city. It 
was only byastratagem that Milosch 
himself escaped a like fate. 

This massacre took place on Dec. 
5, 1814; and during the early 
weeks of 1815 Servia was seething 
with ill-repressed indignation at the 
Turkish treachery. Oue act had 


done more to ripen the nation for 
revolt than could have been accom- 
lished by years of plotting. 


On 

alm Sunday a large congregation 
of worshippers was assembled at the 
Church of Takovo. Milosch ap- 
peared among them; and they did 
not separate till they had sworn to 
follow his banner against their 
oppressors. That same day he was 
in the field at the head of a chosen 
band, the nucleus of a new army of 
patriots. As the news of the in- 
surrection spread, the Servians flew 
to arms allover thecountry. Army 
after army of the Turks was 
defeated; but Russia was now again 
free to direct her attention to the 
affairs of the South ; and the Porte 
found it necessary to make terms of 
peace. 

The terms arranged were those 
which had been previously demanded 
by Servia and refused by the Porte. 
They included a concession to the 
rayahs of the right to bear arms, 
a right which had previously been 
obstinately refused, but one without 
which all other concessions would 
have been of no practical value. It 
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is said that when this right was 
demanded of Marasbli Ali, the 
Roumelian: Valessi, through whom 
the negotiation with the Porte was 
conducted, his reply to Milosch 
was, “ Submit to the Grand Seignior 
—and you may carry cannon in 
your belts, for any thing I care!” 
The Turks were to hold the 
fortresses. 

The gates of Belgrade were now 
thrown open to the army of Ali, 
who had Sent appointed Pasha of 
Servia. Thither, after some days, 
Milosch and the other Servian 
leaders repaired, and a ceremony 
confirmatory of the Treaty was 
teeny with much display. 

ilosch and his companions were 
ushered into the presence of the 
Pasha, who wasseated with a brillant 
suite of officers smoking in silence on 
the ground. On his approach the 
Pasha rose and demanded: “ Are 
you Servians vassals of the Grand 
Seignior ?” Milosch replied, “ We 
are.” The question was thrice 
asked and thrice answered in the 
same terms; and thereupon the 
Servian deputies were asked to be 
seated among the others, and were 
provided with pipes and coffee in 
token of renewed amity. 

Under the new administration of 
affairs Milosch had no recognized 
position superior to that of the other 
Servian kneses or governors of dis- 
tricts. But his personal influence 
both with the Turks and with the 
Servian populace necessarily gave 
him superior power, which he took 
every opportunity of increasing and 
consolidating. He was the champion 
of the people against all attempts 
of the Parks to disarm them or to 
encroach on their newly acquired 
rights; but he was not less the 
avowed enemy of all who sought to 
encroach on the seignorial rights 
of the Sultan. His position was 
anomalous, but it was one singu- 
larly favourable for the promotion 
of his own ambitious design of 
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placing himself at the head of the 
native dignitaries of Servia. He 
proceeded with caution, gradually 
removing from place and power all 
those kneses who opposed or were 
likely to oppose his projects, and 
maintaining the most friendly re- 
lations with the Pasha and the 
Porte. His patient though per- 
fidious policy was rewarded by his 
election in 1817 as supreme knes. 
Hitherto the clause in the Treaty 
of Bucharest, by which the Porte 
had bound itself to grant certain 
liberties to Servia, had remained in 
abeyance. The concessions had, 
indeed, been made by the Sultan, 
but they had been made in pur- 
suance of arrangements to which 
Russia was no party. This was far 
from agreeable to the Czar, and he 
took advantage of the European 
peace to revive his demands under 
the treaty. To avoid Kussian in- 
terference, the Porte, in the year 
1820, made proposals for a final 
settlement of the Servian constitu- 


tion, but the terms, though not 
illiberal, were not acceptable to the 


Servians. Their reason was this: 
the proposals of the Sultan were 
made subject to the condition that 
the Servians should not only accept 
them, but declare that they were 
satisfied with them, and promise 
to make no further demands. By 
attaching this clause to the pro- 
posed agreement the Porte hoped 
to supersede the article regard- 
ing Servia in the Treaty of 
Bucharest. 

Ranke tells us that in the course 
of the negotiations on these pro- 
posals of Turkey, the Ottoman 
envoy asked the Servians “ What 
could be their further request ?” 
and that their reply was “ That they 
demanded their rights, granted them 
by the Peace of Bucharest.” “To 
mention,” Ranke continues, “a 
treaty concluded with a foreign 
power appeared to the envoy 
nothing short of a crime; he 
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therefore called for his horses and 
instantly rode off. He always 
affirmed that there were no longer 
rayabs in Servia: that he had seen 
none but armed people there.” 

Thus the Turkish proposals came. 
to naught. But the subject was 
revived at ‘the instance of Russia 
in 1825, and was included among 
the celebrated eighty-two points of 
the Russian ultimatum accepted by 
Turkey under the Convention of 
Akerman in 1826. 

As is well known, Sultan Mah- 
moud was preparing for war at the 
very time he was negotiating at. 
Akerman. Crippled by the recent 
‘‘massacre” of the Janissaries, he 
was obliged to agree to the Russian 
demands for the time being. Un- 
fortunately for himself he admitted 
this fact in the famous Hatti- 
Scheriff of December 20, 1827, 
in which he called upon the Pashas 
aud Ayans of the provinces to arm 
in defence of their religion and their 
country; adding, that “The demands 
made by the Russians last year 
were on no account admissible ; 
nevertheless, the pressure of cir- 
cumstances was such that, against 
my will and out of pure necessity, 
I was obliged to conclude a treaty 
that was required for the safety of 
the Mahometan nation.” 

War broke out in 1828, and 
ended in 1829 with the treaty of 
Adrianople, the terms of which 
were again dictated by Russia. 
The provisions of the treaty of 
Bucharest, as interpreted by the 
Convention of Akerman, were now 
at last carried into effect. The 
firman by which this was done is 
dated September 30, 1829. By 
a Hatti-Scheriff of 1830 the details 
of the new régime were settled. 
The independence of Servia, as a 
tributary state, was achieved at 
last. Milosch was appointed here- 
ditary knes or despot by a Berate 
issued in compliance with the 
national request; and his des- 
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cendants have succeeded to his 
dignities. 

The arbitrary rule of Milosch 
and the consequent disturbances in 
the country, his deposition, the 
remodelling of the Servian con- 
stitution by the firman of Decem- 
ber, 1838, Milosch’s recall to the 
despotship in his old age, and the 
events that followed, are matters 
of recent history, on the details of 
which we do not enter. 

It is only necessary to state that 
the Servia of the present day is 
practically a free country, governed 
under most liberal institutions ; and 
that no vestige of Turkish rule or 
of Mahommedan persecution re- 
mains. Even the fortresses have 
now ceased to be garrisoned by 
Turkish troops. A tribute of some 
£12,000 is still paid to the Porte 
as suzeraine. 

“Servia,” says M. Reclus, “is a 
hereditary monarchy, with a consti- 
tution similar to that of the other 
The 


limited monarchies of Europe. 
prince, or kniaz, governs the country 
with the advice of responsible minis- 
ters, frames laws, arranging their 
terms with the senate, or council 
of state, appoints to public offices, 
commands the army, and signs all 


treaties. He has a revenue of 
504,000 francs (£20,000 or there- 
by). On the failure of his issue 
male the Servian people have the 
right of electing his successor. The 
Skuptchina, or National Assembly, 
which originated at the very outset 
of Servian history, consists of 134 
members, one-fourth of whom are 
nominated directly by the sovereign ; 
101 are elected by the people. 
Every man of full age who contri- 
butes to taxation is an elector. 
Thus there is almost universal suf- 
trage. Besides this national assem- 
bly, which exercises legislative 
powers conjointly with the prince, 
every commune, or obtchina, con- 
sisting of associated families, has its 
local council, whose power is almost 
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supreme in local affairs. It is in 
these village assemblies that public 
opinion is formed, and {they prac- 
tically decide the elections to the 
Skuptchina. Provision is also made 
in the national constitution for the 
direct election by the people, in 
cases of great national importance, 
of an Extraordinary Skuptchina, 
composed of four times the usual 
number of members. Affairs as a 
rule are, comparatively speaking, 
well conducted, and one proof of 
this is to be found in the fact that 
Servia is the only European power 
which has no national debt. 

‘There is entire freedom of reli- 
gious opinion, though the Greek 
Catholic faith is that of the state. 
The patriarch of Constantinople is 
its nominal head; but since 1376 
it has borne the title of “auto- 
cephalous,” being governed by a 
synod composed of the Archbishop. 
of Belgrade, metropolitan of Servia, 
and the three diocesan bishops of 
Oujiza, Negotin, and Chabatz. The 
metropolitan is appointed directly 
by the sovereign, and exercises 
church patronage in concert with 
the synod, the prince having a right 
of objecting to any appointment. 
The high dignitaries of the church 
are paid; but the ordinary priests 
live on the voluntary offerings of the 
people. The monks, less numerous 
now than they once were, live on 
the revenues of the monastery lands ; 
but a recent act of the Skuptchina 
has abolished all the convents except 
five, which are to be maintained 
during the lives of the residents. 
The rents of ancient mortmain lands 
go to support the national schools. 

* All able-bodied men are enrolled 
in the Servian army. But, strictly 
speaking, the permanent army, 
about four thousand strong, is merely 
a framework, ready to be filled up 
in time of need from the ranks of 
the national militia. The first corps of 
the militia, consisting of one-fourth 
of the citizens between twenty 
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and fifty years of age, is trained for 
a time every year, and is capable of 
being immediately mobilized. The 
second corps is organized so that it 
can be called into the field at a 
month’s notice. In the case of war 
Servia could easily bring into action 
an army of from 100,000 to 150,000 
men. It is, probably, for its size, 
the possessor of the best and 
strongest military organization in 
Europe.”* 

Nearly all writers concur in de- 
scribing the Servians as a brave 
race with a noble history, and one 
cannot but sympathize with them 
in their desire to complete the in- 
dependence of their country by 
throwing off the suzerainty of the 
Sultan. But when a dispassionate 
account of the Servian war of the 
present day comes to be written 
their conduct will receive unquali- 
fied condemnation. They were 
aggressors in circumstances where 
aggression was not only unjustifi- 
able but reckless. Servia had no 
casus belli against Turkey : she had 
no grievances to be redressed. For 
her to challenge the rule of Turkey 
was on the face of it absurd. Cir- 
cumstances are conceivable in which 
a great European power might find 
it necessary to intervene for the 
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oppressed subjects of a neighbour- 
ing tyranny. For bloodshed so 
caused there is the excuse that the 
intervention might lead to beneficial 
results. But for the petty despot 
of a petty district, whose subjects 
amount to not more than a third of 
the populace of London, to involve 
Europe in profitless warfare is a 
proceeding which will meet with 
approbation from no reasonable 
man. 

There is one excuse for Servia, 
and. it is no excuse. She is the 
mere dupe of Russian diplomatists. 
This war is the war of Russia 
against Turkey. The “ Bulgarian 
atrocities ” are the work of Russian 
intrigue as much as of Turkish 
ferocity; and Servia has been 
hounded on to her ruin by one who 
will crush her when his time comes. 
She obtained her independence by 
Russian aid, and for Russian ends. 
Her army, officered and recruited 
by Russia, is fighting for Russia 
now. By pursuing a_ peaceful 
policy, developing her many inter- 
nal sources of wealth, and eschew- 
ing the sin by which the angels fell, 
she might have become the centre 
of a powerful state. Her present 
conduct but cripples and exhausts 
her. ; 


* “Nouvelle Géographie Universelle,” p. 290. 


(Part III. will appear in next Number). 
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CHOICE OF WORDS. 


By Samvugt Smimes Jerpay. 


Tre was when what is called Rhe- 
toric was the subject of much earnest 
and profound study. Rhetoric, to 
use a definition of our own, is ‘“‘Com- 
position as a fine art.” It was the 
study not so much of what to say, 
as how to say it; and from Aristotle 
and Cicero to Blair and Whately, 
we have treatises on this subject, 
with elaborate rules in regard to the 
construction of sentences, and use 
of figures of speech, the observance 
of which eould not fail to make an 
orator of anybody. Yet, after all, 
orators are, like poets, not made 
but born, and there is much truth 
in the lines that— 


** All a rhetorician’s rules 
But teach him how to name his tools.” 


It would not be far from the truth 
to say that art employed in composi- 
tion is akin to artifice and affectation. 
The ability to work up a climax 
reminds one of the expression— 
“doing” the pathetic; or the plan 
adopted by the orator who inter- 
larded his MS. with parenthetical 
remarks for his own guidance in 
reading, such as ‘weep here.” 
Elocutionists have, or had rather, 
their own rules about the very deli- 
very of an address. The arms were 
to be held aloft here, and stuck 
akimbo there. The absurdity of 
this has manifested itself plainly 
enough now, and it is unnecessary 
to make further remark on this head. 
Suffice it to say that while repu- 
diating the numerous rules of the 
rhetorician, we do not mean to speak 


contemptuously of what may be 
properly enough termed a cultivated 
style. But we object to the study 
of composition as an art, and think 
that the practice of the application 
of the many rules laid down for this 
study is a waste of time and labour. 
Logicians are apt to suppose that 
nobody can argue unless they know 
logic, or the laws of argument. So 
is it with men who have given them- 
selves up to the art of composition ; 
they are apt to suppose that the art 
is the all-in-all; that unless the 
writer or speaker is able to put down 
his words in a certain regular form, 
the attempt to convince or persuade 
is useless. 

A certain class of philosophers hold 
that all our ideas and all our know- 
ledge are the result of experience. 
We have some sympathy with this 
philosophy. We have sweet sounds 
first, then we have the theory of 
music and harmony ; we have natural 
common sense, then come logic and 
metaphysics ; we know by expe- 
rience the difference in the size and 
weight of bodies, then follow natural 
philosophy and mechanics ; we dis- 
cover that it is good to sell at a 
higher price than that at which we 
have bought, then we are told about 
political economy; we wish to say 
or write something, and when we 
do so we are informed of the in- 
exorable Jaws of English composi- 
tion, and the rules of the rhetori- 
cians. Yet with all this, logic and 
metaphysics, natural philosophy 
and political economy, or even the 
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rules of rhetoric, are properly 
enough the study of mankind ; only 
it is well to remember that we may 
be logical or metaphysical, true to 
fact in philosophy or political eco- 
nomy, and perfectly natural or 
effective in our writings and utter- 
ances without a perfect knowledge 
of the laws which regulate these 
respective arts and sciences. 

‘Lhe workman knows that it is a 
much more easy thing for him to 
strike his pick downwards than to 
hit up, yet he may know nothing of 
the law of gravitation. The wood- 
man is not aware that the planet 
helps him to split his stick; a man 
with a musical ear will detect a 
discord although he should know 
nothing about the chromatic or dia- 
tonic scales; a shopkeeper knows 
how to attend to his own interest 
without an education in political 
economy :—so is it with all of us 
in the matter of writing or speaking. 
If we have anything very particular 
to say, we will manage to express it 
well enough, even although we know 
very little about the proper form in 
which it should be put. 

The great objection to the study 
of writing as an art, is to be found 
in the fact that the teachers of 
rhetoric, from Cicero downwards, 
seem to consider the arrangement 
of words everything; they treat of 
the graces of language, while they 
forget that the language is altogether 
a secondary matter; words are for 
the expression of ideas ; they serve 
no other purpose, and to forget that 
fact in the building of any system 
is fatal to its success. 

Rhetoric, so called, is not popular 
now-a-days. Professors pooh-pooh 
Blair, as political economists pro- 
fess to disregard Adam Smith. In 
our own time the chair of rhetoric 
in the University of Edinburgh 
has been transformed into that of 
English literature. What's in a 
name? The same subject of study 
remains. The elaborate rules of 
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which we have spoken have been 
laid upon the shelf, and imitation 
of good writers is the thing now 
recommended. If you want to 
acquire a good style of composition, 
spend your days and nights with 
Addison or some good writer—that 
is the present position, and it is 
certainly a better one than that of 
following the minute rules of the 
rhetoricians. Still imitation is not 
a good thing to advise ; it is never 
asuccess. The imitator very often 
more carefully and faithfully copies 
the blemishes than the meritorious 
parts of the writer whom he admires. 
The way we should like to see the 
recommendation put is this—read 
the best writers carefully and often, 
and by so doing, unconsciously as 
it were, you will become able to 
write as they do. 

Perhaps the reader will suppose 
that in this introduction we have 
erected a man of straw, in order 
to have the pleasure of knocking 
him down. Why, it may be said, 
speak of rhetoric when it is only 
to deery the art; why treat of 
English composition, when it is 
only to exhibit for disapproval the 
plans which have been recom- 
mended for its study? We have 
only been clearing the way for our 
own position, and having done this 
we will not further trouble him with 
strictures on methods of which we 
disapprove. 

Cogito, ergo sum, says the philo- 
sopher. Has anybody said “I 
think, therefore I speak?” that 1s 
the meaning of speech. So im- 
portant is thought to speech, that 
we hear children told to think 
twice before they speak. Many 
older people would be none the 
worse of the same advice. Some 
philosophers hold that without a 
knowledge of words, thought itself 
would be impossible. Whately 


says “many if questioned on the 
subject would answer that the use 
of language is to communicate 
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thoughts to each other, and that 
it is peculiar to man; the truth 
being that that use of language is 
not peculiar to man, though en- 
joyed by him in a much higher 
degree than by the brutes; while 
that which does distinguish man 
from brute, is another and quite 
distinct use of language, viz., as an 
instrument of thought,—a system 
of general signs without which the 
reasoning process could not be 
conducted,” 

If this then is true, how im- 
portant is it that our knowledge 
of words should be great and ac- 
curate! We will think better, we 
will speak better, we will write 
better, the more fully we can master 
at least one language. This is a 
thing impossible to no one. What 
a glorious subject is this for a stu- 
dent who will take it up! Our own 
Queen’s English, like the Queen’s 
highway, is free to all. The very 
words with which Milton and Shak- 
speare wrought such wonders, are 
ours if we can only use them. 
Dean Alford eloquently says of this 
highway of the Queen’s English— 
“‘in our days it has become a level, 
firm, broad highway, over which 
all thought and all speech can 
travel evenly and safely. Along it 
the lawyer and the parliamentary 
agent propel their heavy wagons ; 
the poet and the novelist drive 
their airy tandems; on the same 
road divines, licensed and un- 
licensed, ply once a week or more, 
with omnibus or carrier's cart, 
promising to carry their passengers 
into another land. And there plods 
ever the great busy crowd of foot 
passengers—the talkers of the 
market, of society, and of the 
family. Words, words, words, good 
and bad, loud and soft, long and 
short; millions in the hour, in- 
numerable in the day, unimagin- 
able in the year; what then in the 
life ? what in the history of a nation ? 
what in that of the world? and not 
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one of them is ever forgotten ; there 
is a book where they are all set 
down.” 

It is a common enough thing to 
vapour about the excellence of 
silence. ‘Silence is golden.” 
“Gabble and Babble are but 
empty fools.” ‘Feelings are too 
deep for utterance.” That silence 
is golden is but half a truth. It 
is certainly a wise thing for a fool 
to be silent; but speech is golden 
when wisdom crieth aloud in the 
streets. 

True, in many circumstances, 
words are totally inadequate to 
express what we feel; still, if we 
cannot say all we wish, we ought 
to be able to say as much as is 
possible. It would not be incor- 
rect often to suppose that the pau- 
city of language is a pretty fair 
gauge of what is to be said; and 
it may almost be accepted as an 
axiom, ‘“ When the expression is 
hazy, so is the thought.” Every- 
body we are sure will agree with 
us in this, that whatever the limits 
of our acquaintance with language 
may be, if we have anything truly 
important to say, we will manage 
to express ourselves in a way which 
will be understood. Still there is 
no reason why our acquaintance 
with the language which we can all 
read and write and speak, should 
be so limited as in many cases 
it is. 

English grammar, the first thing 
necessary, is not a difficult thing 
to learn; and after that, a whole- 
some course of reading is the only 
thing we would recommend for 
those who wish to acquire a fair 
style of composition. Learn the 
use of words; let the reader never 
pass one he does not fully under- 
stand ; turn up the dictionary—and 
surely good ones are cheap enough— 
for any word the meaning of which 
may seem doubtful; and the value 
of this course will appear in due 
time. The reader will become pos- 
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sessed of “a well of English un- 
defiled;” a vocabulary of terms 
which will help him through many 
difficulties, whereby he will be able 
to express himself on any subject on 
which he may desire tospeak. We will 
not recommend any books on com- 
position, although there are many 
modern ones; we would just re- 
iterate the remark—read much ; 
become acquainted with words, and 
their use, and application. We dis- 
miss all the so-called universal 
rules, and endorse the Dean of 
Canterbury's advice, when he says, 
“the less you know of them, the 
less you turn your words right or 
left to observe them, the better. 
Write good manly English ; explain 
what you mean as sensible men 
cannot fail to understand it; and 
then if the rules be good, you will 
be sure to have complied with 
them; and if they be bad, your 
writing will be a protest against 
them.” 

Many people in this country 
labour under the disadvantage of 
speaking and thinking in one lan- 
guage, and reading and writing in 
another—Gaelic, Irish, and Welsh 
people do this— while the great 
mass of the population in Scotland 
speak Scotch and read or write 
English. In this paper we will 
not be able to say anything about 
our grand old Scottish tongue which 
we know and love so well. But we 
say just this one word for it, that it 
is an advantage rather than a disad- 
vantage to know both Scotch and 
English. We have words in the 
one for which we can find no 
synonyms in the other. English 
is a mongrel enough language as it 
is, but it would be much enriched 
by the adoption of a few good 
words from our ancient Doric. 

The number of amusing and 
ridiculous stories which can be told 
in regard to the use, or misuse 
rather, of words is great; and as 
there is no more convincing argu- 
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ment than the reductio ad absurdum, 

we will see what can be done for 
our subject by this method. In 
composition we have sins of omis- 
sion and commission ; people write 
words they should not write, and 
leave unwritten the words which 
they ought to have used. The 
following are one or two of the 
more common errors made in the 
choice of words :— 

First, more words are used than 
are necessary. 

Second, a long word is taken 
when a short one would be far 
better. 

Third, words are used in wrong 
meanings. 

Fourth, pronouns are used so 
indiscriminately that we never know 
who's who. 

We will illustrate these several 
errors in their order. First we have 
instances of the use of too many, 
or too long words, and we could 
give many examples of this. We 
have pompous inflated speakers, 
who use high-sounding words, and 
plenty of them. Of this class was 
the man who drove up to the inn 
door and, instead of telling the 
stable-boy to unyoke his horse, 
said: “Extricate my quadruped 
from the vehicle.” 

What is called the Latinized style 
of composition was fashionable 
during one period of our history. 
Sir Thomas Browne in the seven- 
teenth, and Dr. Samuel Johnson 
in the eighteenth century, managed 
this heavy style with considerable 
success; but their host of imitators 
brought utter ridicule on this form 
of expression. It is said of Dr. 
Johnson that, instead of asking for 
a snuff in so many words, he said: 
“Allow me to insert the summits 
of my digits into your pulveriferous 
utensil, in order that I may thereby 
create a grateful titillation in my 
olfactory nerves.” 

A poor woman listening one day 
to her clergyman—whose style was 
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of the Johnsonian order—heard 
him use the word “ periphrasis.” 
She did not know what it meant, 
and being rather alarmed at the 
sound, she waited upon the preacher 
and asked him to explain himself. 
“My good woman,” said he, “a 
periphrasis is simply a certain cir- 
eumlocutory and pleonastic style of 
oratorical sonorosity, circumscribing 
an atom of ideality in a verbal 
profundity.” 

The inclination to use long words, 
and lots of them, is the practice 
very often of men who are imper- 
fectly educated. Working men, for 
instance, who have read a little 
more than their fellows, show off 
their greater knowledge by the use of 
words they themselves imperfectly 
understand. They air a few jaw- 
breakers, if one might be allowed to 
use such an expression, to the confu- 
sion and wondering admiration of 
their ignorant hearers. We know 
a man of this class who never 
“agrees” with you, but he “ homo- 
logates your opinions;” all men 
with him are “individuals.” Your 
“wife” is the “partner of your 
joys and sorrows;” a “baby” is a 
“little pledge of affection ;” in fact 
a spade with him is not a spade, 
but an “ agricultural implement! ” 

An old gentleman acquaintance 
of our own, has the following story 
as an illustration of the same thing. 
At one time he was a teacher in the 
south of Scotland. The minister 
one day entered the school when a 
class happened to be reading the 
thirty-second chapter of Genesis,con- 
taining the account of the meeting 
of Esau and Jacob. The minister 
began to examine the class. “‘ What,” 
said he, “was there in the circum- 
stances of Esau that was calculated 
to awaken apprehension in the mind 
of Jacob?” No answer. The 
question was repeated in terms 
slightly varied; but still no reply. 
At last our friend the teacher re- 
quested permission to ask the ques- 
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tion himself, and he did so in the 
following words :—‘ The minister 
wishes to know what made Jacob 
afraid of Esau.” Immediately the 
whole class replied, “ He had 400 
men with him.” 

Pistol, in Henry V., is a fine 
illustration of the loud and bump- 
tious speaker. We would just refer to 
the scene where he eats the leek, for 
a lesson in boastful and inflated talk. 

These are a few illustrations of 
the use of two or three words where 
one would have beenenough. The 
use of short, clear and simple words 
recommends itself to the common 
sense of most; only the pedantic 
and the ignorant, those who have 
no clear thought to express, raise 
a blinding dust of unintelligible 
terms; and it may not be far 
wrong to suppose that the person 
who does not make himself clearly 
understood is not worth trying to 
understand. We have given illus- 
trations of the absurd use of long 
words; now for just a line or two 
about the short ones. ‘“ The sweet 
face of heaven” is a better expres- 
sion than “ the azure firmament of 
Imperial Jove ;” it is better to say 
“the stars of God” than “ the con- 
stellations of the: Deity.” Nathan 
points his moral with “‘ Thou art the 
man!” The blushing bride at the 
altar says “I will.” 

Many of the pithiest and most 
beautiful passages in our literature 
are composed nearly of mono- 
syllables. The best writing might, 
as arule, be read by a child. In 
the fine old Scottish version of the 
100th Psalm, there is not a word of 
more than two syllables, and scarcely 
a dozen of these. Many of the most 
beautiful passages in Shakspeare 
might be read by little ones not out 
of the a—b—ab ‘class. Take this, 
for instance :— 


“Now, in the name of all the gods at 
once, 

Upon what meat doth this our Cesar 
feed, 
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That he is grown so great? Age, 
thou art shamed! 

Rome, thou hast lost thy breed of 
noble bloods ! 

When went there by an age, since the 
great flood, 

But it was famed with more than 
with one man?” 


Here is a sweeter passage :— 


“She swore in faith—'twas strange, 

‘twas passing strange— 

"Twas pitiful, twas wondrous pitiful ; 

She wished she had not heard it, yet 
she wished 

That heaven had made her such a 
man; she thanked me, 

And bade me, if I had a friend that 
loved her, 

I should but teach him how to tell 
my story, 

And that would woo her. 
hint I spake ; 

She loved me for the dangers I had 
passed, 

And I loved her that she did pity 
them.” 


Upon this 


How beautiful is Bunyan’s intro- 
ductory sentence in the “ Pilgrim’s 


Progress!” In writing from Bedford 
jail he says, ‘“‘ As I walked through 
the wilderness of this world, I 
lighted on a certain place where was 
a den, and laid me down in that 
place to sleep, and as I slept I 
dreamed a dream.” We remember 
as a child stumbling over, “In the 
beginning” in the first chapter of 
St. John’s Gospel; and getting on 
very smoothly with the clear and 
simple sentences which follow. 
What more glorious truth is there 
in all literature than the mono- 
syllabic text?—‘“ In Him was life, 
and the life was the light of men.” 

Our language, although it is a 
most conglomerate affair now, is 
drawn principally from two great 
sources, Saxon and Latin. Did 
present space permit, it would be a 
pleasure for us, and doubtless a 
gratification to the reader, to enter 
at length into an account of the 
number of words of Saxon and 
Latin origin used by our great 
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writers. This, however, it will be 
scarcely wise to attempt. We can- 
not do without our Latin words; no 
writer can get along without them; 
but still it has been proved from 
tables we have seen, that the more 
Saxon one can use the better. 
Almost all our older and simpler 
ideas are expressed by Saxon words. 
Dean Alford waxes wroth against 
newspaper writers ; he blames jour- 
nalists, often unjustly, we think. 
He says, “our journals seem, in- 
deed, determined to banish our 
common Saxon words altogether. 
You never read in them of a man, 
a woman, or a child. A man is an 
individual, or a person, or a party; 
awoman is a female, or, if unmarried, 
a@ young person—which expression, 
in the newspapers, is always of 
the feminine gender.” 

Now the journals are not alto- 
gether to be blamed for this. It is 
the common usage of society. In 
ancient days the world was divided 
into Jews and Gentiles; later we 
had clergy and laity; now we have 
ladies and gentlemen, and the other 
people, to describe whom we have 
a few choice terms such as the 
above named—a person, a party, an 
individual, &. Were we radical 
enough, we might inquire the mean- 
ing of the use of such words. Is it 
that to call the lower orders men 
and women would be to admit a 
generic term of which we are 
ashamed? Among other illustra- 
tions of the use of newspaper 
English which is objectionable we 
have the following;—To “ go” is 
always “to proceed;” to “go 
home” is “to proceed to one’s 
residence;” “to eat” is “to par- 
take ;” a “place” is a “locality ;” 
“rooms” are “apartments ;’’ to 
“begin” is “to commence ;”’ one’s 
“work” is his “avocation;”’ to 
“get” is ‘to receive.” 

We now come to instances of the 
use of words of wrong meaning. 
Dogberry is the prince of all word 
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blunderers ; the father of innumer- 
able later creations :— 


“ Docperry—Come hither, neighbour 
Seacoal; God hath blessed you with a 
good name ; to be a well-favoured man 
is the gift of fortune ; but to read and 
write comes by nature. 

“Sgconp Watca—Both which, mas- 
ter constable 

“ Docperry—You have. I knew it 
would be your answer. Why, for your 
favour, sir, why, give God thanks, and 
make no boast of it; and for your read- 
ing and writing, let that appear when 
there is no need of such vanity. You 
are thought here to be the most sense- 
less and fit man for the constable of 
the watch, therefore bear you the lan- 
tern. This is your charge: you shall 
comprehend all vagrom men; you are 
to bid any man stand in the prince’s 
name.” 


Jack Cade, in Henry VI, isalso a 
great word blunderer; he has an 
utter horror of learning. Before 
causing Lord Say to be beheaded 
he accuses him thus :— 


“Thou hast most traitorously cor- 
rupted the youth of this realm in erect- 
ing a grammar school; and, whereas, 
before, our forefathers had no other 
books but the score and the tally, thou 
hast caused printing to be used ; and, 
contrary to the king, his crown and 
dignity, thou hast built a paper-mill. 
It will be proved to thy face that thou 
hast men about thee that usually talk 
of a noun and a verb, and such abomi- 
nable words as no Christian ear can 
endure to hear.” 


Probably the best illustration of 
the misuse of words is one which 
appeared in one of the comic 
journals some time ago. In this 
instance the mistakes are to be 
attributed to unacquaintance with 
the idioms of English. Three High- 
land drovers, who are accustomed 
to speak Gaelic, stop for their 
morning dram at the door of a 
country public house. 

1st Drover, smacking his lips— 
* Tonal’, Tonal’, that be the pest 
whusky L've tasted for evermore.” — 
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2nd Drover—* So did I neither.” 
3rd Drover—* Neither did I too.” 
Professor Aytoun used to tell the 
story of two Gaelic men who were 
getting into high words, when one 
of them said, “Shamis, I would 
rather take a blow than receive one,” 
and he spoke of somebody else, who 
consoled himself with the idea “ that. 
as one door shuts another closes.” 
A draper. in Dundee, told us of a 
Highlandman who asked “ How 
mony yards o’ breeching it took to 
make a trooser.’’ Many such stories 
are told about the Highlandman ; be 
is Celtic, and akin to Paddy, who is 
blamed for so many “ bulls.” But 
he is not the only character who 
mistakes the meanings of words: 
Artemus Ward did not know what 
was meant when his neighbour in 
the car asked him, “ Are you aware 
the crisis is with us.” He did not 
know the meaning of the word; it 
sounded terrible, and he was 
thoroughly alarmed. He got up 
and looked in below the seat, but 
couldn’t see a “crisis;” then he 
looked around, and said, ‘If any o’ 
you ladies or gentlemen in this here 
car has a ‘crisis’ concealed about 
your persons, you better either pro- 
duce it, or stand the consequences!” 
On one occasion a dinner was 
being given at a certain gentleman’s 
house ; one of the servants, in bring- 
ing in an ox tongue, let the plate 
and its contents fall with a smash; 
the host, however, was master of the 
occasion—* Oh! never mind; itis 
only a lapsus lingue.” The roars of 
laughter at this sally were both loud 
and long. A neighbouring fox- 
hunter, who was present, thought 
the joke so good that he would take 
it away with him. So the next time 
he had a dinner party he instructed 
a servant to let falla leg of mutton, 
and he was much surprised when his 
remark—that it was only a lapsus 
lingue—was not greeted with the 
hearty laughter he expected ! 
Everybody knows the story of 
34 
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Dan O’Connel and the vituperative 
fishwife. 

A minister once, in preaching on 
the family relationships, had three 
heads of discourse: Ist, the duties 
of parents to children; 2nd, the 
duties of children to parents ; 3rd, 
the duties of parents who have no 
children. Aypographical errors in 
words are’sometimes very amusing. 
What an alteration in the sense is 
made by even nisplacing a letter, 
or a comma, or a space. Some 
one meant to say in a certain 
case, ‘‘ I sent a bulletin to her ;” the 
compositor made it “ I sent a bullet 
into her.” Not long ago a document 
was presented to us, beginning, “ I, 
the undersinged.” 

Legal men know that certain 
deeds which require to be impressed 
with stamp duty must be stamped 
within two months of their date. 
An agent in town telegraphs to his 
correspondent in the country, telling 
him to send on certain bonds for 
that purpose; the telegram when 
received is to this effect; ‘Send on 
the bones; to-morrow is the last 
day.” 

Another instance of the mistake 
in a single letter is very ludicrous. 
Astudent at St. Andrews, in trans- 
lating that immortal ode of Horace, 
the XXXYV. in the Third Book, mis- 
took exvegi for exedi, and translated 
the line “ I have eaten a monument 
more durable than brass,” instead 
of ‘“‘ I have erected,” &e. 

We have numerous stories such 
as these; but we have a serious 
object in view, and must leave many 
good ones untold. These illustra- 
tions show the mistaken use of 
words. But wrong words are used 
quite intentionally sometimes. Do 
not people sometimes say “yes” 
when they mean “no,” and vice 
versd? Do not we sometimes say 
“no,”’ when “yes” would be the 
truth? What a subject have we 
here to point a moral and adorn a 
tale ! 
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Then, again, we have what is 
called “ slang,” both fashionable and 
vulgar. It is a mistake to suppose 
that slang, which is essentially alow 
thing, is confined to the lower 
orders. London thieves talk a 
language of their own ; so do people 
of a higher class. Slang is, par 
excellence, the misuse of words. 
The word is borrowed from the 
gipsy tongue, where it is used for 
the secret language of that tribe. It 
is, indeed, a secret language. The 
words used in it are used in a sense 
so different from their proper mean- 
ing that only the initiated can 
understand them. Slang, in its 
usual significance, suggests a bur- 
lesque of conversational language. 
Strange is it that a style of expression 
which began in thieves’ cant should 
insinuate itself into the talk of people 
of all classes. The insidious nature 
of the evil, the way in which slang 
terms have become adopted, is to 
be explained by the fact that secret 
language has a certain fascination 
for many people. Secret societies 
have their secret passwords. No 
doubt many a man has been led 
to join the Masonic Order just be- 
cause he wanted to know “the 
word,” as some people term their 
grand secret. The love of being 
initiated into mysteries known only 
to a few is as old almost as the 
world. Not to know the language 
of London thieves is a proof that 
you do not belong to the fraternity. 
So it is with all other classes from 
the criminal upwards. 

The peculiar use of certain terms 
and signs; the application of cer- 
tain words, or rather, a proper 
knowledge of their misapplication, 
—these are the things which deter- 
mine one’s position in reference to 
a certain school, whether he be 
esoteric or exoteric. We have 
military, parliamentary, religious, 
literary, civic, fashionable, and vul- 
gar slang. A slang word is always 
the wrong word; and the further 
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wrong it can be, it seems to be the 
better slang. Almost a single 
illustration of the ordinary vulgar 
slang will suffice. Perhaps we 
should not speak of degrees in the 
vulgarity of slang; the fashionable 
kind is quite as much to be depre- 
cated as the other. Well, some 
workmen call their employer— 
what think you?—“the Cork!” 
and he who does not know what, or 
who, rather, the Cork is, is a fit 
subject for scorn and laughter. 
Money is spoken of in a rich 
variety of slang terms such as 
“browns,” “tin,” dibs,” “ clink,” 
“the needful,” “ rhino,” “ blunt,” 
“ the where-with-all,” &c. &¢. There 
is a little word in our language— 
viz., “go.” The word is too 
good and pure and simple; it is too 
short and plain ; so instead of “ go,’” 
some people would say, “cut your 
stick,” “ hook it,” “ bolt,” “slope,” 
“mizzle;” or not satisfied with 
these, we import from America, 
“ absquatulate ” and ‘“ skedaddle.” 
Is this sufficient? We might go 
on and give other kinds of slang. 
A student who does not pass his 
examination is “plucked.” The 
“ little go” at Cambridge is a pre- 
liminary examination. Tourists 
“do” the grand tour, as a thirsty 
soul in London does a “ B and 8S.” 
Fashionable talk has become 
very much Frenchified in the way 
of the use of superlatives. Can 
there ever be any excuse for saying 
that anything could be “ dreadfully 
funny,” or “ fearfully ridiculous,” or 
“awfully jolly?” We have “loud 
colours ’’ and “ tall talk.” We have 
the genus “cad;” or the “ howl- 
ing swell.” Just think of these 
terms for a moment. A man who 
never heard the expressions before 
could have no conception of their 
meaning. ‘That one, for instance, 
of a “howling swell,” is a very 
painful combination of words, and 
to a person in his right mind would 
only convey the idea, perhaps, of a 
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storm at sea. The explanation of 
a picture in Punch the other week, 
by that artist of fashionable life, 
Du Maurier, was to us perfectly 
unintelligible. A fashionable lady 
thanks a full-grown man who has 
put on her skates by saying, ‘‘ Ta, 
awfully ta.” Can such things be! 
Words are given us for the expres- 
sion of thought. The Queen’s 
English is the language of the 
people. Thieves may, if they 
choose, take a word, and say among 
themselves, “ This word shall among 
us mean such-a-thing; and whoever 
does not know that it means such 
a thing is none of us.” But leave 
that talk to thieves, and let all 
honest men and women use words 
in their true and proper sense. 

The confusion or careless use of 
pronouns is the cause of much mis- 
understanding both in written and 
spoken language ; more especially, 
however, in the latter. Here, 
again, the Highlandman is a great 
offender. He speaks of “ her nain- 
sel:” “she” with him changes 
gender, He is not the only offender 
in this way. We say to a man we 
meet on the road “ A blowy night.” 
“ Aye, Sir, she’s coorse.” In this 
case the weather is the she. The 
porter at the railway station, when 
asked, “How's the express this 
morning?” almost invariably an- 
swers, ‘ She’s late.” 

Young mothers do not like the 
baby called “it.” Dean Alford tells 
us of a deputation which was to 
wait upon a Bishop; the spokesman 
was a grammarian, and he could 
scarcely be prevented from address- 
ing the Bishop as “Our Lord,” 
thinking that when more than one 
were present, “my” must be 
wrong. A clergyman unfortunately 
emphasized a pronoun when he 
said “ Saddle me, the ass,” and they 
saddled him. 

It is unnecessary to give further 
examples of the misuse of pro- 
nouns. In fact, it is quite a com- 
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mon thing to err in the way of 
being too particular about their use. 
In case of being misunderstood, 
the simplest old woman interlards 
her conversation with “ Says she ” 
and “Says I.” “Says she to me, 
eight days past on Sunday; says 
she, Mrs. So-and-so said to me, 
says she, that you were no better 
than vou should be, says she; and 
says I, Mrs. So-and-so, says I, you 
may say, says T, what ye like:” 
and so on ad lilitum. 

We have often tried to discover 
the necessity for the numerous 
“ Says I's” and “ Says he's” which 
occur in such talk, and have come 
to the conclusion that the reason of 
the use of these expressions is to 
be found in the desire to give a 
graphic and word-for-word account 
of some past conversation. Novel- 
ists in giving a dialogue can vary 
the thing by saying, “He said,” 
“She replied,” “He remarked,” 
“TIT responded,” “She returned,” 
and so on; whereas the “Says 
she,” and “Says I,” are the only 
terms ordinary people can lay hold 
of. The painfulness of the very 
frequent use of these terms needs 
not be incurred, if people would 
only remember that it is unneces- 
sary to attempt to detail any con- 
versation ; and that “Says she” 
may be quite abolished by simply 
giving the gist of what she said, 
without trying to repeat it in the 
exact words. There is an old 
rhyme intended for those who are 
glib of tongue :—“ Says I to my lord, 
quo’ I—what for will ye no grund 
my barley meal mouter free, says I 
to my lord, quo I, says I, I says.” 

We have thus endeavoured by 
illustration, to give examples of the 
most ordinary mistakes in compo- 
sition. First we had cases where 
more words were used than were 
sufficient for the purpose; then 
instances of the use of words in 
wrong meanings, and that igno- 
rantly and intentionally, in error 
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and in slang; and we have just 
referred to pronouns. We spoke 
of the right word in the right place. 
Doubtless Dean Alford would have 
objected to the title. He says the 
similar expression, “ the right man 
in the right place,” came into use 
during the Crimean war; and he 
asks was ever the right man in the 
wrong place? We think this is 
hypercritical. The right word may 
be in the wrong place often enough, 
as is evident from the neces- 
sity of attending not only to the 
use of proper words in writing, 
but to the construction of sentences, 
or the way in which these words 
ought to be placed. That it is quite 
possible to put the right word in 
the wrong place may be seen from 
the following advertisements :— 
“Lost, a large silk umbrella, belong- 
ing to a gentleman with an ivory head.” 
“ For sale. a grand piano, belonging 
to a lady with curiously turned legs.” 


The composition with which the 
majority are most familiar is letter 
writing. Many people never have 
any occasion to put words together 
except when by some means or 
other a letter requires to be written ; 
and those who are unaccustomed 
to this task only know the difficulty 
of its accomplishment. We have 
often been asked to write letters for 
people who could have written their 
own letters perfectly well; but, 
somehow or other, although they 
knew what to say, the very idea of 
putting it down in words scared 
them, and deprived them of the 
power of expression. That letter 
writing is found to be a difficult 
task by many people, is proved 
from the fact that “Guides to 
Letter Writing” are being con- 
stantly advertised, and have a 
ready sale. In these you find 
model letters suited to all imagin- 
able circumstances. You have 
friendly letters, business letters, 
love letters, &c. &c.; all that is 
necessary is to turn up the index 
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and find the letter which suits, and 
then that only requires to be tran- 
scribed. Surely people are in a 
miserable condition, when, although 
they do indeed think and feel, they 
cannot express their thoughts and 
feelings in words of their own, but 
find it necessary to seek the aid of 
books of correspondence. Why 
should this be the case ? We would 
rather have the worst written letter 
possible, if it were genuine, than a 
copy of one of these elegant model 
letters taken from a book. We 
have seen many true and tender 
letters from people who could write 
but poorly. Now and again letters 
full of touching simplicity and 
warmth of affection from humble 
emigrants in distant lands find their 
way into type. Deep feeling and 
pure love are in the heart; but 
often alas, the difficulty of finding 
words is an obstacle which preven's 
their expression. The reader will 
know Lady Dufferin’s beautiful 
song, “ Irish Katy’s Letter.” We 
all know what it is to have difficulty 
in finding words in some circum- 
stances; Katy’s was a case of this 
kind, and resembles the predica- 
ment Henry V. was in when he 
made love to his Kate. One of the 
best imstances we know of the 
failure to find words, was when a 
certain orator allowed his subject 
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to run away with him. He was 
describing a storm, and got into 
this fix. “The thunder rolled 
like —— the thunder rolled, the 
thunder rolled like, like,—the 
thunder rolled, and the, the light- 
ning flashed like, the lightning 
flashed like, eh, like, like—any- 
thing /” 

With these illustrations, which 
we hope may have proved not only 
amusing ut instructive, this paper 
must be closed. It isa very thank- 
less and useless thing as a rule to 
give advice; still, in a very humble 
way, perhaps, we might be allowed 
again to advise all those who ex- 
perience difficulty in letter-writing, 
or any other form of composition, 
to read much, get a good dic- 
tionary, know the meanings of 
words, and they will soon be able 
to use them. It is no disgrace to 
the man who toils all day with pick 
and shovel, if he cannot write like 
a lawyer’s clerk, or polish off a 
sentence like a professor of rhetoric ; 
still we think it much to be re- 
gretted that the power to write 
even the simplest English is so 
limited. But if the hints thrown 
out in this paper should induce 
any one to try to acquire a more 
extensive acquaintance with our 
language, the object we have had 
in writing it will have been served. 
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THE HON. SIR FRANCIS HINCKS, K.C.M.G., C.B., AND P.C. OF 
THE DOMINION OF CANADA. 


IntsHMEN who have emigrated to our colonial dependencies, and by their 
own ability succeeded in achieving positions of distinction and honour, 
undoubtedly possess more than ordinary claims to niches in “ Our Portrait 
Gallery.” Among those who have thus distinguished themselves, there 
is not one who ranks higher than the subject of our present memoir, 
Sir Francis Hincks. 

As a colonial statesman, the career of Sir Francis has been eminently 
distinguished and useful. Not only has he occupied the highest political 
position in the country of his adoption, but he was also employed during a 
period of thirteen years in the Imperial service, successively as Governor- 
in-Chief of the Windward Islands, and Governor of British Guiana. 

The branch of the Hincks family from which Sir Francis is descended, 
we find established in the ancient city of Chester so long ago as the 
seventeenth century, where they flourished in high repute as merchants. 
His grandfather was the first to settle in Ireland. He obtained an 
appointment under Government in connection with the Customs, and 
removed to Dublin about the year 1764. He married a daughter of 
William Dix of Chester, in 1766, whose only surviving son, Ebenezer 
Dix, also settled in Dublin, and was for many years secretary to the 
Farming Society of Ireland. 

The father of Sir Francis Hincks, the late Rev. T. D. Hincks, LL.D. 
—a most distinguished scholar—was for many years Head Classical 
Master, and Professor of Oriental Languages in the Royal Belfast 
Academical Institution, and there still survive many of his old pupils, 
who, from the love and reverence which he inspired, will take an interest 
in learning something of the career of his son. 
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Dr. Hincks, who died in 1856, at an advanced age, had five sons, who 
lived to manhood. The eldest, the Rev. Dr. Edward Hincks, once 
F.T.C.D., afterwards for many years Rector of Killyleagh, in the diocese 
of Down, obtained a European reputation as a critic on Egyptian and 
Assyrian archeology. He died in 1866, at the age of seventy-four. 

The second son, the-Rev. William Hincks, F.L.S., was for several 
years Professor of. Natural History in Queen’s College, Cork, whence he 
removed to Canada about twenty-five years ago, to fill the same chair in 
University College, Toronto, where he died in 1871, aged seventy- 
seven. 

The third son is the Ven. Thomas Hincks, Archdeacon of Congor, 
who is still, though at the advanced age of eighty years, in the active 
performance of his parochial duties. 

The fourth son, the Rev. John Hincks, died at Liverpool in the year 
1836, at the early age of twenty-seven. He had been a distinguished 
student in the Belfast Institution, and at the time of his death had but 
recently become the minister of Renshaw-street Chapel, Liverpool. 

The fifth son, Francis, the subject of this memoir, was born in the 


‘City of Cork, on the 14th of December, 1807. He was educated at 


Fermoy School, and at the Royal Belfast Institution, where he matricu- 
lated in 1823, and attended the college classes during the session of 
1823-4. 

Having a decided preference for commercial life, he entered the 
mercantile house of John Martin and Co., of Belfast, where he 
remained for five years, at the end of which time he visited the West 
Indies in a ship belonging to the firm, which was bound to Barbadoes, 
Demerara, and Trinidad. The colonies named were visited in succession 
by the then friendless adventurer, who twenty-five years later landed in 
Barbadoes under the salute accorded to the Governor-in-Chief. Six 
years later he landed under similar circumstances in British Guiana. 

After terminating his first voyage, Mr. Hincks returned to Barbadoes, 
and while there, formed the acquaintance of a Canadian gentleman 
named Ross, the son and partner of a Scotch merchant and shipowner 
resident in Quebec, and was strongly recommended by that gentleman 
to return home by way of Canada. He adopted this advice, and ac- 
companied Mr. Ross to Quebec, where he arrived in October, 1830. 

Mr. Hincks has often mentioned a circumstance relating to Mr. Ross’s 
family which deserves a passing notice. On his arrival in Quebec he 
was hospitably received by the father of his West Indian acquaintance, 
who was a Scotch Presbyterian. On his re-entering public life in Canada, 
in 1861, he found among the French Canadian supporters of the Govern- 
ment, a gentleman named Ross, whom, on enquiry, he found to be the son 
of his old acquaintance of nearly forty years previously. This gentleman 
is the Hon. John Jones Ross, now Speaker of the Legislative Court, and 
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a Member of the Government of the province of Quebec. The son of 
the old Scotch Presbyterian married a French Canadian lady, and settled 
in a French rural district, where his children were educated in the 
religion and language of their mother. Such changes, which are not 
uncommon in Canada, strike old countrymen as extraordinary. 

After a very brief sojourn in Quebec, Mr. Hincks proceeded to Mont- 
real, still intending to take passage, before the close of navigation, in a 
ship bound to Liverpool or Belfast. This visit led to a complete change 
in his plans. At Montreal he met a number of persons resident in 
Upper Canada who were in Montreal on business, and he likewise met a 
family of old Belfast friends then about to settle in Upper Canada. 

During a visit to this family a circumstance occurred which, as Sir 
Francis Hincks has himself related it on more than one occasion, may 
be mentioned without impropriety. He was at that time an enthusiastic 
admirer of Moore’s poetry. He had, however, never met with the 
‘“‘ Poems relating to America,” until he found them on his friend’s table. 
Some lines in the letter to Lady Catherine Rawdon struck him most 
forcibly, and after the lapse of nearly half a century he retains the 
impression that they had a powerful influence in causing him to decide 
on visiting Upper Canada. The lines are as follow :— 


“TIT dreamt not then that, e’er the rolling year 
Had fill’d its circle, I should wander here 
In musing awe; should tread this wondrous world, 
See all its store of inland waters hurl’d 
In one vast volume down Niagara's steep, 
Or calm behold them, in transparent sleep, 
Where the blue hills of old Toronto shed 
Their evening shadows o'er Ontario's bed ; 
Should trace the grand Cadaraqui, and glide 
Down the white rapids of his lordly tide 
Through massy woods, ’mid islets flowing fair, 
And blooming glades, where the first sinful pair 
For consolation might have weeping trod, 
When banished from the garden of their God. 
Oh, lady! these are miracles, which map, 
Caged in the bounds of Europe's pigmy span, 
Can scarcely dream of,—which his eye must see 
To know how wonderful this world can be! ” 


The visit to Upper Canada having been determined on, it became 
necessary that the winter should be passed in Canada; and, accordingly, 
Mr. Hincks made York, now the city of Toronto, his temporary residence. 
There he had an opportunity, for the first time, of attending the debates 
of a legislative body. After seeing something of the neighbouring 
country during the winter months, Mr. Hincks returned home early m. 
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the spring of 1831. He found his father and other friends anxious that 
he should give up his idea of settling abroad, and learned that plavs had 
been formed in his absence, which caused him to delay for more than a 
year his final departure for Canada. It was in July, 1832, when in his 
twenty-fifth year, that he emigrated to Canada, and settled at York, then 
a village with about 6,000 inhabitants, now the city of Toronto with 
about 75,000. 

From letters written during the early years of his residence in York 
we learn that Mr. Hincks was much disappointed with business prospects. 
There was, he wrote, a wide field, but “the fearful credit system which 
was encouraged by the banks,” and “the risk of bad debts” was such a 
drawback, that he very soon began to look out for employment of a 
different kind. This presented itself before long; and about the year 
1835 he was entrusted with the chief management of a new bank. 

Several of his friends were actively engaged in politics; York was the 
seat of Government, and the sessions of the Legislature were held there. 
About 1835 a general election had taken place, and the party whose policy it 
was to establish Parliamentary—or, as it has been generally termed in the 
colonies, “responsible Government” — obtained a decided majority. 
Stormy times followed. 

That system of government which for the last thirty years has had 
the unanimous approval, both of the Canadian people and of the Imperial 
authorities, was for several years succeeding 1836 looked on by a large 
and influential portion of the population, and by successive governors, as. 
wholly incompatible with loyalty to the Crown and with the maintenance 
of British connections. 

Of that system of government Mr. Hincks was an early advocate, and 
it may be stated with truth that no one devoted himself more indefati- 
gably to its advocacy than he did. 

‘It was not, however, until several months after the suppression of the 
rebellion of 1837, from all participation in which he carefully abstained, 
that he became an active politician. One of the consequences of the 
rebellion was the withdrawal from public life of several of the prominent 
men of the Liberal party, some having gone into voluntary or compulsory 
banishment. The arrival at this crisis of the Earl of Durham, charged 
as High Commissioner to enquire into the alleged grievances of the 
Canadians, had a most powerful influence on the public mind. Projected 
emigration schemes were at once abandoned, and tle old Reformers 
began to turn their attention to the best mode of convincing the High 
Commissioner of the soundness of that system of government for which. 
they had long been contending. 

Mr. Hincks was urged by some influential members of the Reform 
party, to undertake the editorship of a public journal, which should be 
the exponent of their views. He decided and acted with promptitude, 
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and in a week from the time when he was first spoken to, the Toronto 
Examiner made its appearance. The avowed object of this journal was to 
advocate Parliamentary or Responsible Government, and to prove its entire 
compatibility with loyalty to the Crown, and the maintenance of the in- 
tegrity of the Empire. Mr. Hincks soon became extensively known by 
his writings, and before the expiration of a year from the commencement 
of the Examiner, he was invited to stand as the Liberal candidate for the 
county of Oxford, in the Western Peninsula of Upper Canada. 

Meantime the Earl of Durham's celebrated report recommending the 
reunion of the two Canadas and the concession of responsible Govern- 
ment was received in Canada, and was followed by the appointment of 
Mr. Poulett Thomson, afterwards Lord Sydenham, as Governor-General. 
The Union Act received the sanction of Parliament, and at the first 
election held under it, Mr. Hincks was chosen as representative for the 
county of Oxford against a home candidate of considerable influence. 
He took a prominent part in the proceedings of the first Parliament, 
having been chosen chairman of the Select Committee on banking and 
currency, subjects to which he has through life devoted much attention. 
Towards the close of the Session, Lord Sydenham met with an accident, 
which terminated fatally, and after a brief temporary administration, Sir 
Charles Bagot arrived as his successor. 

InJune 1842 Mr. Hincks joined the Government, which in the ensuing 
Session was materially strengthened by the accession of the leaders of the 
French Canadians, and of Mr. Baldwin from Upper Canada. Sir Charles 
Bagot’s health having soon given way, Sir Charles Metcalfe was appointed 
to succeed him, and arrived in Canada early in 1843. During the Session 
of Parliament of that year, the members of the Government, with one 
exception, resigned office, owing to their dissatisfaction with Sir Charles 
Metcalfe’s interpretation of the resolutions which had been adopted in 
1841 as the basis of responsible government. A period of great political 
excitement followed. Montreal having been fixed on as the future seat 
of Government, Mr. Hincks took up his residence in that city, and estab- 
lished a new paper, the Montreal Pilot, which he conducted with unwearied 
assiduity during four years. 

The ex-members having been warmly supported by the House of 
Assembly on the occasion of their resignation, Sir Charles Metcalfe, after 
several unavailing efforts to form a Ministry, resorted to a dissolution, and 
succeeded in getting a small majority, chiefly from Upper Canada. Mr. 
Hincks was one of those who lost his election for Oxford by a very small 
majority, and remained out of Parliament until the end of 1847. During 
that year he paid his first visit to his native country after his taking up 
his residence in Canada in 1832. His venerable father was then seventy- 
nine years of age, but in full possession of his faculties. 

On his arrival at Boston, on his return to Canada, Mr. Hincks learned 
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that the Canadian Parliament had been dissolved; and that the writs for 
a new election had already been dispatched. His friends had not been 
idle; and although he was unable to be present at the election, he was 
returned by avery large majority over his opponent. At the ensuing 
Session the Opposition returned to power, backed by a large majority, 
and Mr. Hincks resumed his former office of Inspector-General, or as 
the office was subsequently more appropriately termed, “ Minister 
of Finance.” The leader of the Government was the Hon. L. H. 
Lafontaine, subsequently created a baronet ; but the Parliamentary duties 
were chiefly performed by Mr. Baldwin, an Upper Canadian. Both these 
gentlemen retired from public life, one during the Session of 1851, the other 
a few months afterwards, when the Ministry was dissolved. Lord Elgin, 
who had been appointed Governor-General in 1847, entrusted Mr. Hincks 
with the formation of a new Government, in which he was entirely suc- 
cessful. And at the general election which followed, he had a double 
return, and a considerable majority in the House of Assembly. 

It would not be within the scope of this notice to discuss the policy 
of the Government of which Mr. Hincks was the leader, but we may 
observe that during his second term of office he paid three visits to 
England and had an opportunity of being known to English statesmen of 
both political parties. He had likewise succeeded in obtaining a large 
share of the confidence of the Earl of Elgin. In 1854 Lord Elgin, then 
in England on leave of absence, having been appointed on a special 
embassy to negotiate a reciprocity treaty with the United States, invited 
Mr. Hincks, who was also in England, to accompany him to Washington. 
A convention having been agreed to, Mr. Hincks returned to Canada, 
and having met Parliament soon after, an amendment to the address was 
carried by a combination of parties having no sympathy with each other 
on questions, the immediate settlement of which they professed to 
desire, while Mr. Hincks and his colleagues were of opinion that a 
material change in the Parliamentary representation, as well as an altera- 
tion in the franchise having been already sanctioned by Parliament, it was 
inexpedient that any measures of a political character should be dealt with 
by an expiring Parliament. 

The Government having been defeated, Lord Elgin by the advice of 
his Ministers dissolved the Parliament, and an exciting Government 
election followed. The result was an overwhelming majority for the 
Liberals, but as both in Upper and Lower Canada a section of that party 
had seceded from the Government, it became doubtful whether Mr. Hincks’ 
Government would command a majority. On the speakership the 
Government candidate, Mr. Cartarr, was defeated by a very small majority, 
and the Government having been subsequently left in a minority on a 
question of privilege, Mr. Hincks tendered his resignation. Whereupon 
Lord Elgin entrusted the formation of a new Government to Sir Allan 
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Macnab the lender of the Conservative opposition. The consequence was 
an application on the part of Sir Allan Macnab to Mr. Hincks’ old 
colleagues from Lower Canada, to join the new Government. This led 
to negotiations which terminated in a coalition between the Conservative 
party and the section of Reformers which recognized Mr. Hincks as their 
leader. The party then formed under the designation of Liberal-Con- 
servatives, and has retained its identity up to the present time. 

In the year 1855 Mr. Hincks again paid a visit to his native country, 
and while there was most unexpectedly offered by Sir William Molesworth, 
then Secretary of State for the Colonies, the appointment of Governor- 
in-Chief in Barbadoes and the Windward Islands. Having accepted the 
appointment Mr. Hincks proceeded to Canada, and from there accom- 
panied by his family to Barbadoes; the Government of which he assumed 
in Janu y, 1856. He remained at his post for the full term of six years, 
with the exception of a short visit to Canada and England in 1859. 
Towards the end of 1861 he was promoted by the Duke of Newcastle to 
the Government of British Guiana where he remained until the beginning 
of 1869, about a year after the Lapiration of the usual term of a colonial 
government, when he was created a K.C.M.G. on the recommendation of 
the Duke of Buckingham and Chandos, having previously been created a 
C.B. on the recommendation of the Duke of Newcastle. Returning to 
England early in that year, and having attained the age of 61 years, he 
obtained the grant of a Colonial Governor’s pension on retiring from the 
Imperial service. 

Soon after his return to Canada in the summer of 1869, he was offered by 
Sir John A. Macdonald his old office of Finance Minister, which had 
just been vacated by the resignation of Sir John Rose, who was about to 
take up his residence in London as a partner in acommercial house. This 
offer he accepted, and was a few weeks afterwards elected for one of the 
divisions of the county of Renfrew, for which county he had been elected 
fifteen years previously, having had a double return for that county and 
Oxford. 

After joining the Government, Sir Francis Hincks engaged actively 
both in departmental and political work during the ensuing three years, 
but when the Parliament was about to expire in 1872, he intimated to 
the leader of the Government his fixed determination to retire from public 
life. He was induced so far to modify this determination as to postpone 
its execution until after the elections, and it was not until February, 
1873, that he carried it into effect. Having been elected without his 
knowledge or consent for Vancouver or British Columbia, he retained his 
seat during the ensuing session, giving an independent support to his 
old colleagues, and explaining that his retirement from ‘the Government 
was not caused by any difference on public questions. 

A change of Government having taken place some months later in the 
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autumn of 1873, Sir Francis Hincks did not seek re-election, and has now 
entirely withdrawn from public life. On leaving the Government he 
accepted the office of President of the Montreal City Bank, which having 
been subsequently amalgamated with the Royal Canadian, is now the 
Consolidated Bank of Canada. 

Sir Francis has been twice married, first in 1822 to Martha Anne, second 
daughter of the late Alexander Stewart, Esq., of Ligoniel, near Belfast, 
who died at Montreal, May 8, 1874; second, in June, 1875, to Emily 
Louisa, relict of the Honourable Mr. Justice Sullivan. 


A MADRIGAL. 


A BEE went out one summer's day— 
(The blue corn-cockle was waving.) 

It gathered the honey from flowers so gay, 
(The blue corn-cockle was waving.) 

The pretty blue flower then hung its head, 
(The bee went home in the gloaming.) 

“ Will nobody gather my sweetness ? ” it said. 
(The bee went home in the gloaming.) 


The blue corn-cockle then closed its eyes— 
(The wind was faintly moaning.) 

It opened them soon with a glad surprise, 
(The wind was faintly moaning.) 

Its pulses beat with a rapture new, 
(The bee was away on its roaming.) 

For it bore on its bosom the fresh’ning dew, 
(The bee was away on its roaming.) 


The blue corn-cockle then sank to rest— 
(The bee in its hive was sleeping.) 
The dew of Heaven suffused its breast. 
(The bee in its hive was sleeping.) 
None other I see of so dainty a hue, 
(The bee came back in the morning.) 
So I'll rifle thy honey—then—sweetheart, adieu! 
(The bee came by in the morning.) 


E. Owens Brackaurns, 
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CHAPTER I. 


Nature made Lady Charles Mydle- 
ton a handsome woman, but Art 
perfected her charms so that she 
looked very beautiful. Nature 
gave her fair hair, which Art made 
to shine with a golden lustre that 
dazzled men’s vision. Nature gave 


her two expressive brown eyes, and 
Art pencilled over them exquisitely 


shaded brown brows. Nature made 
her skin soft and fair, but to Art 
she owed it that her cheeks were 
of a lovely pink, and as prettily 
graduated in tint as the petals of a 
rose. Nature gave her good fea- 
tures, and a fine outline of face ; 
for these Lady Charles did not in- 
voke the aid of Art, no doubt 
because she felt they were inca- 
pable of improvement. Finally, 
Nature bestowed on her a beautiful 
figure, while her husband enabled 
her to supply herself to her heart’s 
content with most becoming and 
fashionable clothes. 

Possessed of wealth and rank, 
and with Art and Nature playing 
into each other’s hands for her 
advantage, it was no wonder that 
Lady Charles Mydleton’s career, 
after her marriage had been a peril- 
ously successful one. Before that 
important event, however, she had 
not been quite so fortunate. She 
had been brought up “absurdly 


strictly,” the world said, by an ex- 
ceedingly religious mother who, had 
she ever allowed herself any latitude 
in the matter of Biblical criticism, 
could have found it in her heart to 
deplore the absence of fixed scrip- 
ture rules for the guidance of 
mothers, who, having daughters to 
marry, find it hard to choose 
between a moneyed black-sheep, 
and an impecunious pretender with 
fleece of spotless white. When the 
time came for her to decide the 
knotty point herself, she argued 
that as all men were but wolves in 
sheep’s clothing, the colour of the 
fleece did not signify much. The 
result of which piece of reasoning 
was that before her daughter had 
completed her seventeenth year, 
she was the wife of as black a sheep 
as society would tolerate. 

Before Lady Charles's mother had 
time to appreciate the consequences 
of this marriage, a cold caught in 
attending some night services con- 
ducted by an Evangelical missioner 
carried her off. Into the subject of 
those consequences we have no 
desire to enter, they have little to 
do with our story, and we prefer to 
think with the charitable that much 
should be forgiven to a beautiful 
woman who never knew a mother’s 
wise tenderness, and suddenly found 
herself condemned to live in, and 
receive the flatteries of corrupt, if 
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fashionable society, without the love 
or support of her husband. 

It would be hard to imagine 
exactly with what feelings Lady 
Charles met her matrimonial fate. 
She certainly made no resistance to 
her mothér’s will—she had never 
been allowed to think of such a 
thing ; and yet those who knew her 
said she was quite clever enough to 
understand and appreciate her 
parent’s character. It was whis- 
pered too, that she had another 
suitor, amiable, well-born and good, 
who would have been eminently 
agreeable to her if he had but been 
rich enough to satisfy her mother. 
She had never read a novel however, 
knew nothing of romantic resistance 
to arrangements displeasing to the 
heart, and tuok with resignation, if 
not with gratitude, the husband her 
mother gave her. Perhaps she tried 
to feel some regard for him ; perhaps 
she did not. One thing only is 


certain that when on a cold Decem- 
ber morning she stood so young, 


pale, and sad-looking at the altar of 
St. George’s Church, Hanover- 
square, aud swore to “ love, honour, 
and obey” Lord Charles Mydleton, 
most of the men who looked on at 
what they inwardly called a cruel 
sacrifice, felt that the last of the 
three vows was the only one that 
would be kept. 

Besides two places in England, 
Lord Charles had some Irish pro- 
perty that he valued highly for the 
sport it afforded him. But for his 
salmon-fishing, hunting, woodcock 
and snipe-shooting, Glenmore, his 
pretty shooting lodge in the south- 
west, would not have seen him from 
one year’s end to the other. His 
English places were neither of 
them in good hunting countries ; 
but Glenmore was the centre of a 
district where good foxes, and good 
hounds made good sport common 
enough to satisfy the most exact- 
ing. 

To Glenmore, accordingly, Lord 
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and Lady Charles Mydleton were 
in the habit of going twice every 
year—in the Easter holidays for the 
salmon-fishing, and in the middle of 
October to prepare for the longer 
campaign against the foxes and 
long-bills. Not fancying the 
society of their Irish neighbours, 
they kept their house as much as 
possible filled with guests from a 
distance, one party succeeding 
another with scarcely any intermis- 
sion. Lord Charles had his friends, 
Lady Charles hers; and so they 
rarely quarrelled on that subject. 

Five years after her marriage, 
while she was still in the full flower 
of her beauty, Lady Charles found 
herself unusually lonely at Glenmore. 
She had been unlucky with the 
people she had asked to her house. 
Some were ill; others expected 
friends of their own and could not 
leave home. Some, she suspected, 
were avoiding her purposely, 

“ T think, Charles,” she said to her 
husband one evening as she sat at 
her writing-table with a pile of 
pretty, monogrammed paper before 
her, “I shall ask quite a different 
sort of party this time. Have you 
asked any one besides ? 

“Only young St. Clair, as I told 
you; but ask whom you like. You 
couldn’t get together a much duller 
set of people than we've had lately. 
That bore Conington nearly drove 
me out of the house.’ 

“I’m going toask the Shermans, 
the Pelters, and my cousin Dolly 
Heatherton ff 

“What on earth do you want to 
bring a wretched little girl like 
Dolly Heatherton here for—to 
meet theShermansand Pelters, of all 
people ?” asked Lord Charles with a 
frown. 

‘“‘T haven’t seen Dolly for a long 
time—and I have a sort of idea that 
she and Lord St. Clair are rather 
friends,” replied Lady Charles, 
hesitatingly. 

“Oh, matchmaking are you? I 
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should have thought you knew bet- 
ter than that.” 

“T ought to know better,” said 
Lady Charles, while her colour rose, 
“but I try to forget some of my 
experiences.” 

Her husband only smiled at this 
remark. 

“T’ll mount the Shermans, but 
the Pelters must send their horses 
to Kildurn as they did last winter. 
I promised St. Clair my spare stab- 
ling.” He continued reflectively, 
“ By the way, I wonder if that story 
of the origin of Pelter’s money is 
true. They say his father had a 
share in a West-end usury business, 
I shouldn’t be a bit surprised if it 
were true. Pelter’s a snob, but his 
wife is capital fun.” 

** Will you give Doliy a mount ?” 
asked Lady Charles, thinking her 
husband was in a good humour. 
«‘T know she rides well.” 

“ Rides a rocking-horse well, per- 
haps. No. Certainly not. I’ve no 
horses for her to knock about and 
break her neck with. Give her 
one of yours if you like.” 

“So I would, but Merry Andrew 
is laid up, and Corsair has such 
a bad temper — especially with 
strangers.” 

“ And yet you and he get on well 
together. Strange, isn’t it?” asked 
Lord Charles, in an unpleasant 
manner. 

“TI think you are trying to be 
strangely disagreeable to-night,” 
said his wife, with flashing eyes, 
which, however, he could not see, 
for she had her back to him. 
“Whatever I am, you have made 
me. Do you think I am happy?” 
she asked, turning sharply round on 
him. “DolI look happy? Speak, 
and live likea happy woman! Are 
your friends and the men and 
women who come to our house the 


people to make me happier, or 
people I would care to see if I 
could get better company ?” 

“You had better not speak to 
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me like this again—do you hear, 
Elinor?” he said, quietly, without 
a tremor in his voice. The only 
thing that betrayed any emotion 
was, perhaps, the even monotony 
with which he spoke; but the 
emotion was no tender one. He 
was controlling himself. 

“TI know,” she replied, submis- 
sively, “it is worse than folly. I 
will try not to think - as 
I must live on the same life. Oh! 
when will it be over? I wish I 
were dead -’ And she sat 
down on the floor before the fire, as 
her husband left the room, and 
cried as if her heart would break. 


CHAPTER II. 


A weeExk or so later, Lady Charles 
Mydieton sat in her drawing-room 
awaiting the arrival of her cousin, 
Dolly Heatherton. The Shermans 
had come the day before, with 
Captain and Mrs. Pelter, but Lord 
St. Clair was not expected till the 
next afternoon. 

Lady Charles was in an unusual 
state of expectation. She had 
scarcely seen Dolly since she was 
quite a child, and the _heart- 
strings of the fashionable woman 
were tightened when she reflected 
on the reason of this. “ My house 
and my society are not considered 
fit for her,’ she thought bitterly ; 
“and rightly so.” But all the 
same the feeling that she was 
shunned by those she could have 
loved and honoured wounded her 
terribly in her good moments. At 
other times—for it would be useless 
to deny that she had many bad 
moments—she hardened her heart, 
and said that people spoke evil of her 
friends and associates from envy of 
their sparkling qualities ; and that 
the censorious were good only 
because they were timid, and pre- 


‘ferred the pleasure of harsh criti- 


cism to the excitements and risks 
of being criticized. What right had 
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a world that had never befriended 
her, and in which there had not 
been found one heart true, or brave 
enough to warn her of the fate 
before her, if she obeyed her mother, 
when ordered to take Lord Charles 
Mydleton for her husband—what 
business had sucha selfish, heartless 
world to note everything she did 
amiss—ay, and invent so many 
false tales and name her as their 
heroine? When she had tried to 
rescue Young Harry Sherwood 
from the clutches of her husband's 
sister, Lady Lacklands—all because 
the boy had confided to her the 
story of his love for an old Rector’s 
pretty daughter at home—what had 
not people said? Worse than all, 
what had not Mrs. Sherwood her- 
self said? And yet she had only 
desired to hold out a helping hand 
to the weak young guardsman ; 
but the effort cost her dear she 
found, thanks principally to Lady 
Lacklands, her amiable sister-in- 
law. Lady Charles Mydleton was 
certainly no pattern. of a good 
woman, but she was no worse than 
many Babylonian paragons who 
held up their hands at her reckless- 
ness, her folly, and extravagance. 
She was less cautious, and very, 
very much more unhappy. 

And so it was that gradually she 
withdrew herself from society that 
might have improved her—for the 
hypocrites who delighted in blacken- 
ing her reputation, set her against 
the good people whose spokeswomen 
they professed themselves to be. 
The people she asked to her house 
were the people who would come— 
fast men and women, from whom in 
her best moments she would have 
shrunk—but who made life tolerable 
for her in saving her from a téte-a- 
téte with her husband. But at last 
some reminiscences of early days 
began to stir her mind. Gentler 
thoughts and tenderer longings 
moved her heart, and she wished 
for the society of a young girl, of 
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whom even the world, she knew, 
had nothing evil to say. Dolly 
Heatherton was frank and honest, 
pretty and unaffected, and the 
worst the fast people could say of 
her was, that she was out of place 
in their gay company. 

Lady Charles, accordingly, after 
long hesitation, made up her mind 
to invite Dolly to Glenmore. In 
Ireland she would have less of 
Lord Charles’ society than if she 
were to stay with them at either of 
their English country houses. The 
woodcock and hounds were good 
friends to Lady Charles, in keeping 
her husband out of doors 
week’s end to week’s end. 

The reason Lady Charles hesi- 
tated so long about asking Dolly 
was that she dreaded a refusal. 
She had been wounded so often, 
and smarted so sorely for her 
offences, that she dreaded exposing 
herself to a fresh rebuff, even for 
the chance of procuring herself a 
pleasure. But at last she gained 
the necessary courage and wrote to 
Dolly’s mother. The letter was a 
simple one without a superfluous 
word, and said how glad she would 
be to see Dolly of whom she so often 
heard. 

As she shrewdly guessed, Dolly’s 
mother was in no hurry to accept 
the invitation. Her brother, how- 
ever, was in Harry Sherwood’s 
regiment, and said a good word for 
his kinswoman. And Dolly wished 
so much to go to Ireland, and the 
journey would not be terrible, for 
her brother would go with her, 
having friends in the same part of 
the country. 

And so Lady Charles, to her 
surprise and gratification, learntthat 
her invitation was accepted. And as 
she sat alone in her drawing-room, 
awaiting Dolly’s arrival, she looked 
up every moment from her book, 
fancying she heard the sound of 
wheels. At last, however, there 
was no possibility of mistake. The 
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carriage drove quickly up to the 
door, and in a few moments Dolly 
was warming herself at the drawing- 
room fire. 

Dolly’s was a charming face, like 
that of a pretty boy, fresh and 
ingenuous. She had nice large 
brown eyes, that whether they were 
merry or sad, were always soft and 
true. Her brown hair curled 
thickly all over her forehead, for 
only a year before Dolly’s life had 
been in danger from fever, and her 
pretty locks had all fallen before 
the scissors. Her skin was of a 
creamy tint, and her cheeks rosy. 
But with such eyes, and such a 
round boyish face, she would have 
been pretty even had her features 
been plain, which they were not. 

“How nice your curls are, 
Dolly,” said Lady Charles, brushing 
them back gently from the girl’s 
forehead with her hand. “You 
ought to keep your hair short.” 

“Oh, no. Mother says I look 
too like a boy.” 


“Yes, but there are boys and 
boys, you look likea delightful boy, 
Dolly, and I am so glad to have 


you here. Do you know who is 
coming here to-morrow? Lord St. 
Clair—are you glad?” 

Dolly blushed and smiled, and her 
brown eyes glistened, but Lord 
Charles coming into the room 
prevented her from replying to her 
cousin’s question. 

“How d’ye do?” asked Lord 
Charles carelessly, scarcely touching 
her hand. “ Hada good passage— 
tired I suppose. You'll find this 
place very dull.” 

Dolly was frightened, Lord 
Charles was a sort of ogre in her 
imagination. She always saw 
people shake their heads and 
whisper ominously when his name 
was mentioned. It seemed hard to 
think he was really the husband of 
her cousin Elinor—Elinor was so 
graceful and dignified, and there was 
something sad and touching in the 
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expression of her dark eyes that con- 
trasted so strangely with her fair 
complexion and golden hair. And, 
strange to say, now Dolly thought of 
it, she remembered she had seen 
people shake their heads, and whisper 
too, when they spoke of Elinor—but 
of course that was because she made 
them think of Lord Charles. No 
one could ever shake their head a 
Elinor—she had such a charm anid 
looked so good and beautiful. 

“Get some tea, Nelly, I want 
some tea,” said Lord Charles, 
subsiding into an armchair and all! 
but turning his back upon Dolly. 

Before dinner Dolly met Lord and 
Lady Sherman. She had never seen 
them before, and, to say the truth, 
after she had been introduced to 
them, it seemed a little as if they 
had even yet not seen her. Lady 
Sherman was a handsome woman, 
with abrupt, downright manners— 
but people who knew her well said 
she was none the more to be trusted 
on this account. She was as dark 
as Lady Charles was fair, and cut 
her hair short in front, and wore it 
brushed down over ber forehead. 
This gave her dark eyes a wonderful 
shade and depth, but it had nothing 
of the softness of Dolly’s natural 
curly fringe. 

“Do you hunt?” she asked sud- 
denly, of Dolly, eyeing her from 
head to foot. 

“T have hunted with harriers 
pretty often,” replied Dolly, ‘ but 
never with fox-hounds.” 

“ Harriers!” echoed Lady Sher- 
man, contemptuously. 

“T think it would be better not 
to hunt at all than to hunt with 
harriers,” said Mrs. Pelter, whose 
opinions appeared always to coincide 
with Lady Sherman’s, when they 
did not even go beyond them. 

Mrs. Pelter was younger, but not 
so good-looking as Lady Sherman, 
but tried to believe that in all other 
respects the resemblance between 
them waa striking. Lady Sherman 
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was abrupt, Mrs. Pelter was rough. 
Lady Sherman never was civil to 
women, Mrs. Pelter was rude to 
them. Lady Sherman said many 
things she ought not, because she 
was somewhat coarse by nature; 
Mrs. Pelter made the same sort of 
remarks, but awkwardly, because 
she had not so much natural courage 
—effrontery, some people would call 
it. In short, Mrs. Pelter was an 
exaggerated copy of a bad subject. 
Had she not married a rich husband, 
and been seized with a desire to 
attain by her “ fastness”’ a notice 
society could not grant on any other 
personal grounds, she might have 
been the quiet common-place woman 
nature had evidently intended her 
to be. 


CHAPTER III. 


Ir was a bright, sunshiny Novem- 
ber morning. The leaves, which 


this year had clung unusually long 
to their branches, were shaken down 
in thick showers of gold by the light 


breeze, and the road, along which 
Lord Charles Mydleton’s brake was 
rapidly rolling, was so strewn with 
those already fallen that the horses’ 
feet struck the ground almost in- 
audibly. 

“A perfect hunting morning 
this,” said Lord St. Clair, with a 
glance in Dolly’s direction. He had 
wanted to sit opposite her, but a 
rather obvious stratagem of Lady 
Sherman’s had defeated his inten- 
tion. But though he was at the 
furthest end of the brake from her, 
he could not help bending forward 
every now and then to look at her. 
She was so especially nice this 
morning; her cheeks were so rosy, 
and her soft, large brown eyes so 
full of life and pleasure. Lady 
Sherman was a handsome woman, no 
doubt, a very handsome woman, but 
she was no longer eighteen, and, 
somehow or other, there was some- 


thing in Dolly’s face that Lady 
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Sherman never had, and never would 
have, if she lived to be a hundred— 
a sweet, honest expression, the very 
reflex of a pure spirit. And then 
young St. Clair thought Dolly was 
just the sort of woman he would 
like his wife to be. But what right 
had he, who had been so wild and 
reckless, to think himself capable 
of taking care of that dear little 
girl? So far he had had great 
difficulty in taking care of himself, 
and had not done it over well. But, 
still, something within him whis- 
pered that, after all, he was not 
really so unfitted for quiet, domestic 
happiness—that was to say, not too 
quiet, only quiet in the sense of 
being free from evil. After all, he 
was very young still, and the matter 
did not press for immediate settle- 
ment, so he concluded his reflections 
by wondering whether Dolly was a 
good rider. 

Lady Charles was not of the party. 
An alleged headache had served her 
as an excuse for mounting Dolly on 
Corsair. She had some scruples 
about the matter, but St. Clair had 
urged her so strongly to let Dolly 
have a hunt, that she yielded in the 
end. The truth was, she had seen 
the growing jealously of two of her 
guests manifesting itself against 
Dolly, and she was afraid they might 
lead the girl into danger if they 
set themselves, as they most likely 
would, to ride against her. 

‘**Dolly,” she had whispered to 
the girl before they set out, “ pro- 
mise me one thing—you won’t ride 
at either Lady Sherman or Mrs. 
Pelter.” 

Dolly opened her eyes. 

‘“* Ride at them, Elinor? 
do you mean.” 

“ Nothing, dear. Go and enjoy 
yourself, and do be careful. What 
should I say to your mother if you 
were hurt?” Lady Charles had no 
time to explain herself further, for 
her husband was fussing loudly in 
the hall. 


What 
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“What are you going to ride, 
Miss Heatherton?” asked Lady 
Sherman. She had not appeared at 
breakfast, or she would have known. 

“Corsair,” replied Dolly, won- 
dering for an instant why Lady 
Sherman and Mrs. Pelter always 
looked at her in such a doubtful 
way when they spoke to her. 

““H’m. I hope you ride well,” 
was Lady Sherman’s reassuring 
reply. 

“I should strongly recommend 
you to hunt from this carriage if 
you don’t,” added Mrs. Pelter, 
going a little beyond her model, as 
was her wont. 

Now, be a November morning 
ever so sunny, there is a sharp 
frosty feeling in the air, and in the 
cold one is not so brave as when 
one is warm. Driving to covert, a 
shadow of nervousness may cross 
the mind of a man for a moment— 
especially if he be driving a fresh 
horse in a high dog-cart, and the 
road have sharp turns—but once 
he feels his hunter under him, all 
such base feelings fly away. Dolly 
was not driving in a high dog-cart, 
it is true, but she was cold, and 
from Lady Sherman’s expression of 
countenance, the Corsair suddenly 
became a formidable idea, and a 
little vision of herself lying in a 
deep ditch with a grey horse a-top 
of her made her shiver, as she 
looked at her friend St. Clair. But 
he only smiled as he told her not 
to mind what Lady Sherman was 
saying, for Corsair was as good 
a mount as she would ever have in 
her life. 

Arrived at the meet, Dolly’s face 
became all pleasure again. The red 
coats, the strong wiry Irish hunters, 
the splendid pack standing in the 
sunshine against a background of 
shining laurel, and last, not least, 
the famed Corsair, led round and 
round by a fat groom, and looking 
the picture of condition—all made 
her spirits rise with keen enjoy- 
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ment. Lord St. Clair was coming 
to mount her, but an imperious call 
from Mrs. Pelter carried him off in 
another direction, and meanwhile 
the groom became her squire. 

“ Why didn’t you wait for me ?” 
asked St. Clair, with a look of 
annoyance. ‘‘I made as much haste 
asI could. That fat fool nearly 
lifted you over the other side of the 
saddle.” 

“Oh, thanks, I am sure you'd 
have done it much better,” laughed 
Dolly. 

“All right. Come along,” said 
St. Clair. ‘And look here, Miss 
Heatherton, keep close to me and 
I'll give you a lead. Not too close, 
you know,” he added with a smile. 
** Don’t jump on me if I’m down.” 

Dolly did not require to be told 
twice to follow her friend. In vain 
Lady Sherman and Mrs. Pelter 
brought him several times to their 
side, Dolly was always close to him, 
obeying his instructions to the 
letter. 

“Dear me,”’ thought Lady Sher- 
man, ‘“‘I had no idea she was so 
forward.” 

The wood first drawn proved 
blank, and then the hounds moved 
on to a gorse covert in the middle 
of a small moor of heather. This 
time there was no disappointment, 
though the hounds had drawn right 
through the covert, and twang, 
twang, twang, from the horn at the 
far end had proclaimed a blank, 
before good old Wild Rose put her 
nose into a furzebush on the top 
of the covert fence, and routed 
out a fox that went away across 
the heather in view of the whole 
field. 

To say the truth, in the excite- 
ment of that moment St. Clair 
forgot all about Dolly, and it was 
only after they had gone about half 
a mile as fast as they could fly, 
that he remembered her. On look- 
ing round then he had the satisfac- 
tion of seeing Corsair pulling her 
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very hard about thirty yards behind 
in his wake. 

By this time they were well off 
the moor, and going over a fine 
bank country. Lady Sherman was 
on Dolly’s right, taking a lead from 
the huntsman, and Mrs. Pelter was 
on the left, pounding along a hard 
road that ran parallel tothe line of the 
hunt. Towards the road the hounds 
were inclining, and they presently 
crossed it, Mrs. Pelter being pulled 
by her horse into their midst to the 
muttered rage of the huntsman, 
and the damage of a good hound. 

The road passed, a serious diffi- 
The fox had 
crossed a narrow, deep glen with 
a swamp and stream in its midst, 
over which there was but one pass, 
wide enough only for one horse at 
atime. In single file, accordingly, 


the hunt had to cross it, Dolly as 


usual trying to keep close to her 
pioneer. Between them, however, 
Mrs. Pelter shoved her horse ata 
trot, covering poor Dolly with wet 
and mud. By this time, however, 
Mrs. Pelter was near the end of her 
tether. Her horse refused an up 
jump breasting the hill,and she was 
no more seen in the run. 

Lady Sherman meanwhile, had 
got alittle ahead of Dolly and Lord 
St. Clair, and was going well along- 
side Lord Charles Mydleton, when 
a long, straggling, blind bank of 
formidable height, loomed in front. 
The obstacle was so covered with 
briers and furze that it was hard 
to guess its width, but about one 
thing there was no doubt, it had a 
wide grip on the near side. With 


.a smile St. Clair saw Lady Sherman 


and Lord Charles pull up and ride 
off to the right in search of an 


easier place. 


Tightening his knees and harden- 
ing his heart St. Clair took the big 


-bank straight in his line, leaving it 


to Dolly’s discretion to follow him 
or not. A hurrah from a country- 


‘man rang through the air, and 
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looking round St. Clair saw Corsair, 
laying with the light weight on his 
ack, leave the big benk lightly 
behind him. 

The huntsman’s horse having 
fallen, and Lord Charles and Lady 
Sherman having found that the 
longer they looked the worse the 
fence seemed to grow, Dolly and St. 
Clair were now leading the hunt by 
a field, which position they more 
than maintained till the fox was 
pulled down crossing a small lane. 

St. Clair took the fox from the 
hounds and laying him across his 
saddle waited for one of the hunt 
servants to come up. Jack, the 
second whip was the first to appear, 
and St. Clair, having secured the 
brush, walked over to Dolly and 
fastened it to the off side of her 
saddle. 

“By Jove, you deserve it for 
having ridden that big bank so 
well,” he said, his youthful face 
glowing with enthusiasm ; “ you’ve 
cut the other two ladies down 
pretty considerably, though you 
have only hunted with harriers. 
I hope you'll have many another 
good fox-hunt, and always ride 
them as well.” 

“If I always had some one to 

show me the way as well as you’ve 
done,” said Dolly, quivering with 
pleasure. “ I am so much obliged to 
you.” 
” St. Clair felt rather queer as she 
said this, and muttered something— 
he scarcely knew what. At this 
moment Lady Sherman came up at 
a gallop, looking very black, and 
just in time to see Vanity and True- 
man snarling over the last bit of fur. 
As soon as she saw the brush on 
Dolly’s saddle, she walked her horse 
away in the opposite direction. 

Lord St. Clair had lost two shoes 
in the soft ground in the glen; 
Lord Charles had sprained his leg 
slightly, and Mrs. Pelter’s hair had 
come down, so the Glenmore party 
decided not to go on to the after- 
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noon draw, which, moreover, would 
have taken them a long distance 
from home. 

“She didn’t know her danger, 
poor girl,” said Lady Sherman, 
when telling Lady Charles the 
events of the day; “but I assure 
you it made me miserable to see 
her.” 

“T couldn’t look at her,” ejacu- 
lated Mrs. Pelter. 

“You hadn’t much chance,” 
snapped Lady Sherman, closing the 
conversation in her ill-humour. 

That evening Mrs. Pelter and 
Lady Sherman tried the effect of 
their ripe charms on St. Clair in 
vain. His attention was all given 
to Dolly, who seemed in the seventh 
heaven of delight. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Ir would not be easy to say why 
Lady Sherman and Mrs. Pelter dis- 
liked Dolly so much, unless indeed, 
as is most likely, they looked upon 
all girls as their natural enemies. 
** That girl,” they used to call her 
behind her back, and ridiculed her 
dress, and her manners, winding up 
by calling her “designing” and 
“sly.” They could not forgive that 
fox’s brush, which in the innocence 
of her heart Dolly had packed in a 
glove-box and sent home to her 
mother ; so they made a set against 
her, and tried to chaff her in a sort 
of contemptuous way; but they 
soon found her good humour proof 
against annoyance, if her wit was 
not always equal to the emergency. 
Moreover they worried Lord St. 
Clair about her. 

“T’ve been watching you all 
dinner time with the deepest in- 
terest. It is so funny to see you 
with that girl,” said Lady Sherman 
to him one evening ; “ you must be 
very fond of children, 1 think.” 

St. Clair grew very red, and 
looked anything but pleased. 


“T think she is a very nice little 
girl—and that’s all.” 

“ Quite sure that’s all ?” 

“Quite certain,” he replied, 
ashamed of himself as he spoke. 

“ Oh, I thought perhaps you were 
thinking of turning Benedict at 
last.” 

“ T am too much frightened.” 

“Too much frightened at other 
men’s wives to have one of your 
own—that’s admirable. I must let 
your Dolly know that.” 

“TI beg you'll do nothing of 
the kind,” replied the young man, 
losing his temper; “ the remark 
was due to your cleverness, not 
mine.” 

Lady Skerman laughed gaily as 
St. Clair retired to the other end of 
the room to brood over her ill-timed 
remarks. Instead of playing back- 
gammon with Dolly, as he usually 
did, he sat down in a corner with 
Captain Pelter, and talked horse- 
racing for the rest of the evening. 

Lady Charles had heard every 
word of the short conversation, and 
it gave hera pang. She defended 
Dolly as well as she could against 
open attacks, but this was the sort 
of thing she could not prevent. 
Besides, she asked herself with a 
painful smile, bow could she quarrel 
with her two best friends? Did 
she not always kiss Lady Sherman 
and Mrs. Pelter especially affec- 
tionately whenever they met, and 
did not they call each other by their 
Christian names, and do many other 

things that society enjoins in cases 
of friendship, except indeed to love 
each other ? 

“ And these are the people I must 
call my friends,” she sighed. ‘ Are 
they really better than none ? Lady 
Sherman is an open mischief-maker, 
and Mrs. Pelter, the moment she 
leaves this house will tell every one, 
as she did last year at Ascot, how I 
am going off in my looks. But 
they come to stay with me, ard 
call me ‘ dearest,’ and I suppose I 
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must be satisfied. Only I wish 
Dolly were safe at home again.”’ 
* * * * 

“T’ve got such a splendid idea— 
it will be such fun, Mary,” said 
Lady Sherman to Mrs. Pelter next 
morning. ‘I’ve settled it all with 
your husband. This innocent Dolly 
is to receive a proposal.” 

“ What kind of a proposal ?” 

“The only kind she would be 
likely to care for.” 

“What do you mean?” asked 
Mrs. Pelter, anxiously. 

“*Here’s the rough copy of it— 
see if it will do—but don’t say any- 
thing to Elinor about it—I’ll 
manage her. You remember that 
affair of Mr. Glencarras’s—she has 
always had the credit of breaking 
that off. Ill prevent her from 
saying anything disagreeabie by- 
and-by.” 

“ But what’s the use in- 
terposed Mrs. Pelter, who felt a 
scruple for once. 

“ Oh, it’s only a joke. I want to 
see whether she’s as innocent as she 
looks. I don't think she’ll be taken 
in in a hurry.” 

* Couldn’t you 

“Very well. Ifyou don’t want 
to have anything to do with it, you 
can leave it alone. I can manage 
quite we!l myself.” 

** Oh, no, of course I'll help you.” 

Dolly spent most of that day out 
of doors with the guns, and gradu- 
ally there had been some sort of 
return to cordiality between herself 
and St. Clair. But he had no 
doubt been scared, and felt afraid 
of Dolly. Since he had been at 
Glenmore, certain things he had 
seen had rather put the idea of 
married life out of his head again. 
Not indeed that he had an unkind 
or unworthy thought of Dolly, but 
he could not help doubting how she 
would thrive if transplanted into 
the uncertain soil of fashionable life. 

Late in the afternoon, at about 
six o’clock, Dolly went upstairs to 
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her room to write letters till dinner 
time, and as she sat down before 
her table, her eyes rested on a letter 
lying on her blotting-book. It was 
addressed to “‘ Miss Heatherton,” 
but the handwriting was strange to 
her. 

After a moment’s hesitation she 
opened it and read as follows :— 

‘“* My dear Miss Heatherton, 

“T have found it impossible to 
enjoy as much of your society as I 
have lately done without wishing 
for more ; and I am sanguine that 
the proposal I am about to make 
will not be entirely distasteful to 
you. Although rather frightened 
by what I have seen of the married 
life of many of my friends, I have 
made up my mind to tempt fortune 
on my own account, if I can per- 
suade you to link your future to 
mine. If you will do so, nothing 
shall be wanting on my part to 
make it happy. At the same time, 
we must remember that if we fail 
to find the bliss we expect we shall 
only have met the common fate of 
nine-tenths of mankind. 

“ Yours devotedly, 
“Sr. Ciarr.” 

Before she had read the letter 
half through, Dolly’s eyes were 
brimming, even though she could 
scarcely believe their testimony. 
What had she done to deserve such 
insult, such unkindness, she asked 
herself as she pressed her hands to 
her burning cheeks. It was hard 
to have to think of St. Clair as she 
thought of him at that moment. 

For a time she could only yield 
to her shame and humiliation. Not 
an idea of the evil jest of which she 
was the victim entered her head as 
she thought sorrowfully how she 
had been mistaken in St. Clair. 
He had always been so kind to her ; 
had taken her part when Lady 
Sherman and Mrs. Pelter had tried 
to oppress her, and all in a protec- 
ting, brotherly way, that had won 
her confidence completely. Insen- 
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sibly his friendship had grown to be 
a thing she trusted—but now—she 
would never be able to think of 
him without a blush of mortifica- 
tion. Ifshe were only at home to 
tell everything to her mother, and 
be loved and sympathized with. 

But Dolly was very far from 
home, and almost for the first time 
in her life she had to act for herself. 

St. Clair’s letter could not be left 
unnoticed, however painful she 
might find it to write an answer. 
She did not hesitate long as to what 
she should say. Taking up her pen 
she wrote a few lines quickly, 
exactly as they occurred to her :— 
“Dear Lord St. Clair, 

“I cannot think what can have 
induced you to write me such a 
letter as the one I have just received 
from vou. Iam very sorry to think 
you could do such a thing. If it is 
a joke, I can only say it has burt 
me very, very much. 

“ Yours truly, 
“ Dolly Heatherton.”’ 

These few lines, written in her 
firm but rather childish hand, she 
put into an envelope and directed 
to Lord St. Clair. She also rang 
the bell for her maid, “Give this 
note to one of the servants for Lord 
St. Clair,” she said, “and let him 
have it before dinner.” 

The maid retired, rather a prey 
to curiosity, for in the servants’ 
hall at Glenmore Dolly’s name had 
more than once been coupled with 
that of St. Clair. A quarter of an 
hour later St. Clair was puzzling 
his wits over the unexpected mis- 
sive, and utterly in vain. He dressed 
quickly, and hurried down to the 
drawing-room in hopes of seeing 
Dolly before dinner, but she was 
the very last person to appear, so 
there was no possibility of any im- 
mediate explanation. During dinner 
they sat far apart, but as she passed 
him on her way out of the room 
after it was over, he bent forward and 
said quickly in a very low voice, 
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“ Will you kindly let me have the 
letter you speak of presently—when 
we come into the drawing-room ? ” 

Dolly looked up to him reproach- 
fully. He was very pale and dis- 
turbed, and there was a firm angry 
look in his face that she had never 
seen before. She said nothing and 
passed on. 

“Whatever he meant by it, it 
was not intended for a joke,” she 
thought ; “ but if it was earnest, I 
can never forgive him.” 

She had no need to go to her 
room for the letter. The spiteful 
thing was in her pocket, and when 
St. Clair came into the drawing- 
room he found an early opportunity 
of getting it from her without being 
seen. After which, he left the 
room, and remained away for more 
than half an hour. 

When he came back, Dolly won- 
dered at the change in his appear- 
ance. He was laughing and talking 
as if nothing had happened, espe- 
cially with Lady Sherman. He was 
no longer pale—on the contrary, 
his cheeks were a little flushed— 
and when Mrs. Pelter took up her 
position at the whist table she sent 
a very expressive glance of dismay 
and wonder in Lady Sherman’s 
direction. Lady Sherman, however, 
was for once less acute than her 
disciple, and thought that Dolly’s 
gloom and the young man’s mirth 
were signs of the success of her 
clever practical joke. 

During the whole evening St. 
Clair exchanged not another word 
with Dolly. He did not even bid 
her good night, principally because 
she contrived to slip out of the 
room before he could do so. That 
night was not the most peaceful of 
poor Dolly’s life. 

Next morning after breakfast she 
slipped out into the garden by her- 
self. She had happily been spared 
meeting St. Clair at breakfast. He 


had been late, so now she might 


avoid him till the evening, by which 
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time she hoped every trace of her 
trouble would be gone, so far as 
any of its outward signs were con- 
cerned. 

She had not been out more than 
half-an-hour before she saw St. 
Clair coming towards her. She 
stopped, uncertain whesher to turn 
back or not, and he took advantage 
of her irresolution to decide the 
matter. 

“T want to speak to you fora 
few minutes, Dolly,” he said, gently 
taking her hand which was trem- 
bling like an aspen. “I am very 
sorry you could think for a moment 
I could be brute enough to write 
you or any other woman such a 
letter. It was the nice ladylike 
composition of Lady Sherman and 
Mrs. Pelter—they saw I cared for 
you, Dolly, and tried to put me off 
in that way, but they haven’t suc- 
ceeded—that is—if you—if you— 
think you can care forme. You are 
much too good for me—but, indeed 
—indeed, I think we shall be very 
happy.” 

Poor Dolly! The revulsion of 
feeling was almost too much for 
her. What could she say at such a 
crisis—what could she do? Enough 
at any rate. The big brown eyes 
grew very glistening, but they were 
smiling, too, as well as her rosy 
lips, and surely a weak November 
sun never beamed down upon two 
happier mortals than Dolly and her 
lover, as they wandered arm in arm 
about the garden for full two hours 
in the most sublime forgetfulness of 
all the rest of the world. 

* * * * * 
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“Your first piece of letter-writ- 
ing on my behalf has turned out 
very well, Lady Sherman,” said St. 
Clair that afternoon; “but I hope 
you will let it be your last attempt 
of the kind. I am not quite blind 
to the motives that led you to act 
as you did, and I think hencefor- 
ward the less Dolly and you see of 
each other the better.” 

Lady Charles, unhappily for her- 
self, was not in a position to speak 
to her guest as plainly as she could 
have wished. Lady Sherman was 
a terrible mauvaise langue, and it 
would have been dangerous to make 
an open enemy of her, as Mrs. 
Pelter did by making a cringing 
apology for her share in the trans- 
action. But Lady Sherman was 
punished all the same. The story 
against her was too good not 
to become pretty widely known, 
and the chaff she encountered 
on the subject tried her tem- 
per to the very utmost. Her 
invariable reply to attacks on the 
subject is a sneering remark to the 
effect that Dolly at all events lost 
nothing by the joke, for that with- 
out it she might have waited many 
a long day before becoming Lady 
St. Clair. 

Lady Charles and Lady Sherman 
are no longer such allies as of yore. 
The world is still hard on the for- 
mer woman; but at any rate, two 
people, Dolly and her husband, give 
ber a good word, and say that what- 
ever her faults, her chances have 
been very small, and that she has a 
very different heart from many of 
her “ fast friends.” 
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Ir is only recently that the songs 
of women have been regarded as 
a separate study. The smallness of 
their number, and their conceal- 
ment of authorship, and anonymous 
publication in obscure periodicals, 
have perhaps added to this neglect. 
Woman has not, it is true, been 
visited with the grander inspira- 
tions of the muse, nor by those 
thoughts which thrill as with elec- 
tricity the hearts of the nation; 
but her grace, her tenderness, 
her sensibility, are of no such 
mean value as to be entirely over- 
looked. The genius that is con- 
secrated to the service of the 
softer frame has long been elevated 
into a separate literature in Scot- 
land ; and although her songs have 
not visibly changed the character 
of the nation, they have toned the 
vulgar effusions and elevated the 
natural song of the land, as her 
presence checks coarseness, and 
her voice chastens harsh thoughts. 

We now bask in the light that 
shines from the warm eyes of 
brilliant women. We now tread 
among flowers of the sweetest fra- 
grance and most charming beauty, 
which for many long years have 
suffused fine feelings and tender 
sympathies in the hearts of stern 
Scotchmen. Melodious refrains 
and most pleasing verse now ring 
in our ears ; around ourmemory there 
cluster sunny songstresses, whose 
music—like the blackbird’s song— 
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is none the less delightful although 
it is always conning over and over 
the same notes. Soft and low the 
music falls, gentle and sweet as the 
chaffinch’s melody in the copse, 
soothing as the dreamy noise of 
the rumbling waterfall. The melody 
is from the heart, and so straight- 
way it touches ours; its lilt fills us 
with pensive fancies, and the pic- 
tures which a woman’s voice and 
a woman’s words create, flit before 
us as in a vision of fairyland. ‘The 
natural gracefulness of thought, 
the unsought beauty of their native 
language, which makes their lyric 
verse move divinely, are charac- 
teristics of their songs. Around 
the simple story of the everyday 
life, a woman’s fancy weaves a 
simple pathos. And, unknown to 
herself, her natural skill has pre- 
sented a dramatic scene, which, in 
its modest object, reflects back a 
true image of nature. Sometimes 
the heart in its burdens of love, of 
sorrow, of hope, overflowed the 
pedantic limits of a song proper, 
and poured itself out in enraptured 
lines with clear dramatic force and 
graphic minuteness of detail. 

To endeavour to find the exact 
era when first Scotchwomen began 
to write songs, would be like John 
Clare when he attempted in boy- 
hood to reach that country where 
the earth and the horizon meet— 
the further the boy jogged along, 
the further did that el dorado be- 
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come removed fvom him ; it seemed 
to be on a hill-top, and when he 
reached the summit, he saw the 
desired country vanishing away 
from him in the long expanse of 
the fens. Rude and unfinished 
though the lyre was some centuries 
ago, there is to be traced on it 
marks of a woman’s hand ; century 
and century further add to our 
inability to hear the muse’s more 
melodious strains, a stray verse 
gleams out here and there, her 
voice ceases, and history is silent 
on the words of the song of those 
who “witched us into love and 
courtesy.” But, happily for Scot- 
tish song, we do not require to 
wander into the middle ages for 
her songstresses ; the tides of the 
present day turn up as many beau- 
tiful shells — filled with never- 
dying music—on her sea shores, as 
there were a century ago cast on 
her cold lap. Very dear to a poetic 
ear is the music of last century, 


with its Saxon strength of thought 
and sweetness of expression. 

Were there no other evidence than 
the gliding ease and soft structure of 
the verse, it is very evident that the 
songstresses wrote their songs to 


be sung. Occasionally they were 
both author and singer ; and happy 
was she who so excelled, who could 
fascinate with song and bewitch 
with verse. A new song last cen- 
tury was as. eagerly received as 
ladies now welcome new fashions. 
Their best means of circulation 
was from ladies’ lips. 

A close study of their songs 
soon bring to prominence several 
of their features. At once we 
observe they are songs of women, 
but noble, leal, and true. The 
patriotic love of home ; the strength 
of affection for the absent, often 
absent beyond recall; half-hinted 
and shy unspoken affection for 
some one; beautiful, touching feel- 
ing for common things; a humour 
sparkling, maidenish, and coy, 
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are all observable in their songs. 
Even in the rough and bloody 
times their verse did not become 
touched with its impure and stained 
streams, but like holy high priest- 
esses of old, as they undoubtedly 
were, they held firm to their own 
heart’s best promptings ; their 
songs are even refreshing now, as 
the spring of water which bursts 
from the mountain-side is as clear 
and cool this century as it was last. 
Time’s hands are powerless against 
a beautiful song by an excellent 
woman. The burden of their song 
still affects us. To transplant these 
flowers which grew in the bye- 
ways and lanes of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries into the 
soil of the nineteenth, does them 
no injury. So long as the human 
heart is touched by the influence 
of love, of joy, and of sorrow, they 
will ever hold a great sway over all. 

In no way could their features be 
brought clearer to notice than by 
hurriedly comparing them with the 
songs of our men of the same 
period. Although the songs of the 
two sexes were the offspring of the 
same people, with the same tastes, 
feelings, and experiences, yet at 
once the clear eye sees that a wide 
ford separates the effusions of the 
men from the women, In unmis- 
takable terms the men sang of 
valour and of beauty, of romance 
and national welfare,— 


‘“* And tuned to please a peasant’s ear 
The harp a king had loved to hear,” 


—of military inroads upon England, 
a raid upon a rival clansman, or a ro- 
mance steeped in the wildest beliefs. 
Nothing except strong excitement 
or great grief caught the masculine 
muse ; life was then passed out of 
doors and the muse had to follow. 
Inner life was thus for the delicate 
hands of women whoin those troubled 
times knew the sweets and sorrows 
of the life that was confined to 
domestic duties. Nearly all the 
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songs of domestic life and fireside 
joys were the work of women. 
Men’s songs were outside. 

The music of these songs is of 
the domestic order, the singing of 
the hearth, the humming noise of 
contentment, the charm of rural 
domesticity. No passionate force, 
no bold vigorous thoughts break the 
sweet calm of their melody. A clean 
fireside, a well scrubbed floor, fat 
hams hanging on the rafters, and a 
chubby, ruby-lipped, cheerful wife 
presiding over the scene of domestic 
joy, come at once before our eyes, 
as we linger over the songs of Scot- 
land’s songstresses. Their beauty, 
their love, and their sentiment are 
all from a woman’s heart. There 
the world is measured by the stand- 
ard of domestic joy. Perhaps un- 
known to themselves, these women 
established a type of live woman- 
hood who were true to their own 
inmost thoughts in their own wo- 
manly songs, and are now known 
as the sweet singers of Scotland. 
Unconsciously they were specimens 
of true woman in cheering the heart 
and softening the troubles of the 
days of man with the words of her 
own song and the music of her own 
heart. If women want to refresh 
their souls in the heartsome muse 
of truly domestic and pastoral poetry 
they should do so in the cool, merry 
rills that have for so long flowed 
from the hills of old Scotland. 

In Lady Grisell Baillie we have 
a brave heroine and a fair song 
writer. Plunged in the midst of 
the Reformation she displayed great 
spirit in assisting her persecuted 
father. The greatest insight into 
her character and life is to be found 
in her best known song, ‘ Warena 
my heart licht I wad dee.” Hur- 
riedly written, and bearing no traces 
of revision, it appears to have been 
thrown off in the glow of the thought. 
The song embodies a feeling which 
must have sustained her eventful 
dife through all its strange episodes. 
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Its humour is cold now, its poetic 
ability is of no moment, and its 
power rests entirely in the beauty of 
the recurring burden of the song. 
Vague in the extreme is the drama- 
tic order of the song, and power 
it has exceedingly little, but all its 
vitality rests in the womanly refrain 
“And warena my heart licht I wad 
dee.” A moralist and an essayist can 
find in these quaint words matter for 
much reflection ; a mother with her 
fretful cares, and a maiden with un- 
certainties will often find their own 
lives mirrored in these simple Scotch 
words. This song, which comes 
down to us on the waves of two 
centuries, was written when all her 
people were engrossed with the 
stern duties of the nation, when the 
pens of men were occupied in pen- 
ning secret despatches and biting sa- 
tires. Butin all the national troubles 
there were to be found women like 
her, who had love and opportunity 
to write simple verses embodying 
their closest thoughts. 

Our best love poets are not lovers. 
The writer of one of our best songs 
of wedded blissfulness was a kind- 
hearted unmarried woman. [er- 
haps in this as in other like anoma- 
lies the desire was inspiration, and 
in the warmth of poetic feeling the 
secret longings of her own heart 
wedded a domestic incident with 
imperishable music. Perhaps it is 
equally true that had she been 
married she never would have 
written the song, but left its com- 
position to a harebrained maiden. 
The song, “ There’s nae luck about 
the house,” full of wifely concern 
and affection, which stands side by 
side with Burns’s “ John Anderson 
my jo,’ was the effusion of one whose 
life or name was never rounded 
into another’s. Jean Adam, the 
large-hearted woman, rashly lost 
all her savings in publishing her 
volume, and was compelled when 
her hair became grey and grizzled, 
and her heart became cheerless and 
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songless, to seek admission into the 
poorhouse of Glasgow, where she 
died the following day. Although 
the name and memory of this 
kind, unsuccessful woman have long 
passed out of circulation, her song 
yet lodges in -every household of 
Scotland. Its music is to be heard 
at every family gathering. It is 
hummed in the cottages of the 
peasants, by the “ good wife” in 
her husband’s absence, and sung in 
the mansions of her gentry. And 
richly does the poem deserve all the 
fame which it has for so long re- 
ceived ; it isa true household song, 
and no household is without it. Its 
genuine pathos, its unaffected home- 
liness, and its sweet portraiture of 
a common domestic occurrence, are 
the chief elements of a genuine 
homely song. Itis the pet song of 
every wife. And its popularity has 
been increased on account of the 
dearth of such-like wifely songs in 
the Scottish muse. It is no undue 
estimate of Burns’s power to place 


it far above his song of the like 
nature; it is an incident which a 
poetic woman, with her lightness of 
feeling and soft eagerness of joy, 
can mould into verse of a more 
genuine ring than any man with 
the finest fancy and more rushing 


vigour can. No very great know- 
ledge of the two songs shows us, 
as also does actual experience, that 
“John Anderson my jo” is a song 
by man for man, though intended 
for the other sex, while ‘“ There’s 
nae luck about the house” is wo- 
man’s favourite and conveys her 
feelings and music with greater 
truth and fulness. The refrain of 
the latter has that light melody 
which springs direct from a woman’s 
finer fancy— 
‘For there’s nae luck about the house, 
There’s nae luck at a’; 
There’s little pleasure in the house 
When our gude man’s awa’.” 
There stands most prominent the 
following verse for its delightful 
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wifish fancy and genuine poetic 
expression— 
“Sae true his heart, sae smooth his 
speech, 
His breath like caller air ; 
His very foot has music in't 
As he comes up the stair.” 


There the expectation of the 
“ gudeman’s”” return reaches a 
glorification of waywardness which, 
for its honest simplicity, outweighs 
long lines of cultural ideas that the 
male sex habitually lavish upon the 
approach of their lovers. 

It is remarkable that the women 
of Scotland have not given us more 
than two true woman's songs: 
““ There’s nae luck about the 
house,” and the equally delightful 
“My Ain Fireside.” Although they 
are both manifestly written for their 
own lips, it is great praise to say 
that they are now as often sung by 
the one sex as the other. The love 
for home was, perhaps, greater a 
century ago than now. 

It is very meet that the songs 
of household affection and domestic 
bliss should be written by the hands 
of woman. In such songs we do 
not look for vigour, force, or even 
beauty, but gentle affection, smiling 
happiness, and cheery blissfulness. 
To keep the home is a woman’s 
duty, and to sing of its joys is her 
special pleasure, which no man 
should attempt. Eiizabeth Hamil- 
ton on her return home, after a 
lengthened absence, in her exhilara- 
tion of restoration to her ‘ain 
folk,” wrote ‘““My Ain Fireside.” 
Its melody is, as its words, sweet 
and harmonious. Its gladness and 
boastfulness are such that endear 
themselves to loving housewives. All 
the sights in great halls “’mong 
lords and ’mong ladies,’’ “ feasts 
made for princes,” or even ‘‘ where 
the grand shine o’ splendour has 
dazzled my e’en,” are not so delight- 
ful to her 
“As the bonnie blythe blink o’ my ain 

fireside.” 
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Jean Glover, who was the “ randy 
gangrel’’ wife of a poor strolling 
“slicht o’ hand blackguard,” wrote 
one of our blithest and sunniest 
songs, “ Ower the muir amang 
the heather.” It is a curiosity in 
the literature of Scottish song that 
such a sweet hill-flavoured lyric, 
blithesome and gay with the charms 
of pastoral beauty, should have 
been written by a poor wretch of 
an Ayrshire woman. How dearly 
and fondly must she have clung to 
the words in her mean position— 
words which brought back to her 
mind a happy memory of child- 
hood, or a pleasing reminiscence 
of early youth. It is a beautiful 
picture of the .“‘ bonnie bloomin’ 
heather,” and at once there wafts 
upon us the fresh invigorating 
fragrance from the muirland. Its 
beauty is that of an old ballad ; its 
colouring is as fresh to-day as it 
ever was ; its lilt is as free and as 
sweet as the breeze from the 


heather. ‘Take the last two verses, 
and see how charmingly they 
flow— 


“We laid us down upon a bank, 
Sae warm and sunnie was the 
weather ; 
She left her flocks at large to rove 
Among the bonnie bloomin’ heather. 


‘‘She charmed my heart, 
sinsyne 
I couldna think on ony ither; 
By sea and sky! she shall be mine 
The bonnielass amang the heather.” 


and aye 


An ineffable buoyancy runs through 
each line—a lightness of heart, 
and a spirit of Bohemianism which 
stand centred in Jean’s own wilful 
career. The heart that can rejoice 
so gladly as hers did in the loveli- 
ness and beauty of the “ craigs o’ 
Kyle,” was not altogether aban- 
doned ; a heart that can be touched 
so powerfully by the smiling face 
of nature must have retained much 
kindness, goodness, and sincerity. 
This single effusion of a strolling, 
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tramping woman possesses more 
innate power, more lyrical excel- 
lence, more music of the heart, 
than perhaps any other single song 
of Scotland’s women. Below its 
wild delightfulness and its ringing 
strains of music and its cheery 
pattering rhyme, there is to be 
found an artistic hand, which, with 
slight material, made a song of 
such picturesque beauty and lyrical 
ability. 

In the prim beauty Caroline 
Oliphant, Baroness Nairne, we find 
a most striking contrast to the life 
and muse of lowly Jean Glover. It 
is difficult for a genuine lover of 
the beautiful songs of the Scotch 
people to write dispassionately on 
Lady Nairne’s contributions. Her 
haughty spirit repels us, her affec- 
tations displease us, and the well- 
nigh contemptuous feeling which 
she had for the writers of songs 
very strongly touches the pride of 
all Scotchmen and women. Is it 
a matter of wonder that we in turn 
should not have that same high 
opinion of her muse which we 
entertain for the lowly and natural 
singers of her country? It would 
be idle to deny her genius, her gush 
of song, her sweetness of expres- 
sion. But it is mortifying to find 
a woman, far less a lady, entertain 
so low an opinion of the songs of 
the people as to think it degrading 
to be known as a writer of them. 
This feeling was in truth not alone 
confined to her, but was also ex- 
pressed, if not in such strong terms, 
by Lady Anne Barnard. This was 
not, however, the feeling of Burns, 
of Cunningham, of Hogg, or of 
Ramsay ; it was their chiefest pride 
to be able to write a song for their 
fatherland. Had not noblemen and 
ladies long before her delighted in 
penning verses for the people? Had 
not even a royal head of Scotland 
composed a poem? And did their 
poems, songs, and lyrics breathe 
not only pure but elevating 
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thoughts, exalted feelings, and na- 
tional sentiments? For a woman 
to have written a song was at one 
time thought, amongst the upper 
classes, unbecoming of the sex, and 
even degrading. Whether this was 
or was not false taste, they assuredly 
could not have believed in the say- 
ing of their countryman, Fletcher 
of Saltoun, ‘“‘Give me the making 
of a country’s songs, and I care 
not who makes its laws.” The 
Highland blood ran in the veins of 
this grand dame, who looked upon 
the people with the same feelings 
as do the Highland chieftains’ wives; 
none of the Lowland freedom, 
breadth, and homeliness everseemed 
to have rubbed off her native haugh- 
tiness. It would have been a very 
great matter for surprise if such a 
haughty dame, who held popular 
song in scorn, and who considered 
her authorship as a secret only to 
prevent degradation, had written 
verses without false sentiment, and 
songs at once contradictory in feel- 
ing and truth. Her “Caller Herrin” 
has long been sung in the concert 
room, but is very seldom sung else- 
where. This is not surprising, for 
the words of the song, with a trifling 
exception, donot convey that breadth 
and force of popular feeling which 
raise a song into the very first ranks. 
The happiest feeling is embraced 
in these three awkward lines,— 


“ Oh, ye may ca’ them vulgar fairin’ ; 
Wives and mithers, maist despairin’, 
Ca’ them lives o’ men.” 


All its popularity is dependent 
on its music by Neil Gow; and he 
who reads the words will be sadly 
disappointed at their unreality. No 
fishwife has perhaps ever been heard 
to sing it. That is reserved alone 
for dashing female singers in music 
halls, where the false sentiment of 
the author is equalled by the false 
taste of the singer. No music so 
exquisite has been lavished on any 
words so worthless. Some of her 
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other efforts are of a different order. 
When she wrote from her heart 
upon subjects in which she had a 
warm interest, her songs became 
liquid with genuine music, and her 
rill gently flowed with sweet song. 
The natural expression of her feel- 
ings for touching domestic incidents 
produced those two sweet pensive 
songs, “ The Land o’ the Leal” and 
‘The Rowan Tree.” The words and 
music of the latter most fitly har- 
monize with the hallowed thoughts 
‘“‘o’hame and infancy.” Its beauties 
are such that only the delicate im- 
press of a woman’s pen could have 
drawn. The pathos and music of the 
‘* Land o’ the Leal” are such as not 
only touch the fine feelings of a fine 
woman, but the hearts of one and 
all alike. But we refrain from 
studying closely her efforts at im- 
proving old songs; to do so would 
lead us far into a field where thistles 
and leaves of corn thickly grow; 
and old sores would be opened with 
bitter pricks of severe criticism. 
Alison Rutherford (Mrs. Cock- 
burn) and Miss Jean Elliot have 
both sung on the same subject and 
with the same success; the fall of 
the youth of Selkirk on the field 
of Flodden. In “ The Flowers of 
the Forest ” we have verses of ele- 
giac tenderness ; either of their ver- 
sions is admirable, but for an old 
picture of the tenderness of human 
nature, and glimpses into the man- 
ners of the time, we prefer Jean 
Elliot’s, though the “manners are 
old, the language is of yesterday.” 
There is no straining after effect 
visible, no endeavour other than to 
preserve in verse actual incidents. 
While she wrote the song in imita- 
tion of an old version, she only 
preserved the first and last lines of 
the first verse, 
“T've heard the lilting at our yowe- 
milking.” 
and 


“The flowers of the forest are a’ wede 
away.” 
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The whole song rings in our ears as 
a wail from the widows and father- 
less. It is written for all time; it 
satisfies an antiquary, pleases a 
poet, delights a singer, and fills a 
lover’s ear with delight. Its rural 
pictures are incomparably tender, 
and the Scotch dialect softens the 
grief and beautifies the music. 


“ At buchts in the morning, nae blythe 

lads are scorning, 

The lasses are lonely and dowie and 
wae ; 

Nae daffin’, nae gabbin’, but sighing 
and sabbing, 

Ik ane lifts her leglin, and hies her 
away. 


“ At e’en in the gloaming, nae swankies 

are roaming 

"Bout stacks wi’ the lasses at bogle to 
play ; 

But ilk ane sits drearie, lamenting 
her dearie— 

The flowers of the forest are a’ wede 
away.” 


Its origin was a wager of a pair 
of gloves or a set of ribbons by 
her brother Gilbert, that she could 
not write a ballad on Flodden. 
“Leaning back in her corner,” 
says Sarah Tytler, “ with al the 
most mournful stories of the 
country side for her inspiration, 
and two lines of an old ballad, 
which had often rung in her ears 
and trembled on her lips, for a 
foundation, she planned and con- 
structed the rude framework of her 
“Flowers of the Forest.” Mrs. 
Cockburn’s version has a modern 
air, slightly artificial, and decidedly 
elaborated. It is strongly scented 
with the gentle odour of drawing- 
rooms; none of the fresh breeze of 
the forest, of the strains of “ lasses 
a ‘lilting” spring across it ; and it is 
more like a window pot plant than 
a wild flower of the fields. That 
it should have become the more 
popular is strongly characteristic 
of the varying tastes of the com- 
mon people. The Scotch words 
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used are at a perfect minimum ; the 
reference to the event, which was 
the occasion of the song, is but 
the slightest; the structure of the 
verse is adorned with all modern 
ingenuity; and the thoughts which 
it embodies are of the most common 
and tame order. The most poetic 
lines are these :— 


“T’ve seen Tweed's sillar streams, 
Glittering in the sunny beams, 
Grow drumly and dark as they row’d 
on their way.” 


But the older version of Jean 
Elliot’s with its rich and ripe lines, 
and its ever-old and ever-new 
fragrance, clings closer by far to 
our memory; and in its rural 
simplicity the doleful wail of sorrow 
comes with great force in all its 
natural strength and inartificial ac- 
companiments. 

Lady Anne Barnard has written 
one national song, fitly styled a 
happy hit of genius, which hours 
of labour could in no way improve. 
There is considerable dramatic con- 
struction in “Auld Robin Gray.” 
This songstress was one of the 
well-known Lindsays, and passed 
her young days at Balcarres, stand- 
ing near the many towns on the 
Fife coast, which have been wittily 
but beautifully described by a 
Scottish King as “a golden fringe 
to a beggar’s mantle.” Her father, 
Earl James, enjoined that a son or 
a daughter in each generation 
should carry on the record of the 
history of the house that he had 
commenced. And part of the 
* Lives of the Lindsays” contain 
acquiescence in this direction in 
her spirited sketches of her youth. 
In the old library the children had 
liberty “to drive through the sea 
of books without pilot or rudder.” 
Earl James had a tender gallantry 
towards all women and a firm, 
stern mind. On one occasion he 
caught one of his old widowed pen- 
sioners helping herself to turnips 
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from a fieid, whom he _ scolded 
hotly for doing so; he received no 
answer but many curtsies. At last 
the old woman did speak, and boldly 
asked him. knowing no doubt the 
nature of the man very well, “ Eh! 
my lord, they're unco heavy; will 
ye no gie mea lift?” Having 
rated her for stealing the turnips, 
he hoisted the sackfal on her back 
that she might take them home! 
“Auld Robin Gray” was written 
for the air of an old song, and 
Robin Gray was the name of the 
shepherd at Balcarres When she 
was writing the song, her young 
sister Elizabeth came into the room 
and found sister Anne at her 
escritoire. “I have been writing 
a ballad, my dear, and I am op- 
pressing my heroine with many 
misfortunes. I have already sent 
her Jamie to sea, broken her father’s 
arm, and made her mother fall sick, 
and given her Auld Robin for a 
lover, but I wish to load her with a 
fifth sorrow in the four lines, help 
me to one, I pray.” “Steal the 
cow, sister Anne,” said the young 
Elizabeth. The cow accordingly 
was stolen, and thus the song was 
completed. It at once became 
popular ; she, however, for some 
considerable time, did not acknow- 
ledge the authorship, although she 
frequently sung it. A reward of 
twenty guineas was offered for 
information as to its source and the 
period to which it belonged, while 
the Society of Antiquaries insti- 
tuted inquiries regarding it. ‘The 
song is yet very popular, and has 
been often used for literary and 
operatic purposes. But it must be 
owned that the charm or beauty 
which it possesses is owing to the 
story, and to the common sense of 
Jeannie, rather than to any poetic 
power. It is essentially a woman’s 
song of a woman; there is none 
of that blinding love romance spun 
around her, none of that rapturcus 
feeling, or sentimental gibberish, 
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which weak men throw around 
the pretty face of a pretty maiden. 
That it has attained so great popu- 
larity notwithstanding the common 
sense which reigns over the story 
and despite its perhaps unpoetic 
conclusion, is matter for no slight 
wonder. More than any others it 
bears a decided resemblance to the 
productions of Allan Ramsay in 
its sensibility and pastoral beauty. 
Various songs bearing the title have 
been written, but we ever return 
with satisfaction to the parent one. 
All the songs of the women, it is 
worthy of remark, are sensible in 
their subject matter, and they never 
lose the spirit of song in misty haze 
and vapouring sentimentality. She 
keeps close to the earth like the 
blackbird, and sings sweetest when 
near her young, unlike the lark, 
whose songs become more melo- 
dious the higher it climbs the 
cloudless heavens, and as the dis- 
tance from its nest on the grass 
field becomes the greater. 
Excepting Joanna Baillie, the 
women who have written Scotch 
songs have done so on very rare 
occasions, but to her the pen was as 
familiar as the needle was to the 
others. Of the songstresses, she 
alone had a practised pen. All her 
songs are clever, airy, neatly ex- 
pressed and musically composed. 
They are bracing and cheery. Her 
observant eye sharply caught many 
good side views of bygone Scottish 
manners. But the songs of this 
dramatist were all closely studded 
with humorous touches; and asa 
pawky, quiet, Scotch domestic hu- 
morist she is best known. While 
her ambitious plays of the passions 
have ceased to hold a place in the 
dramatic world, her simple, laugh- 
ing songs lodge permanently in the 
heart of the nation. Her songs— 
**Woo'’d and Married and a’,” “It 
fellon a morn when we _ were 
thrang,” and “ Tam o’ the Lin ”— 
ave all exquisitely gleesome, and 
3h 
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many of their lines are absolutely 
bursting with hearty womanish 
humour. A sweet archness and a 
quaint uniqueness hang about 
“Saw ye Johnnie comin’,” though 
by far her best effort is ““ Woo’d and 
Married and a’,” which contains a 
fascinating picture of truly old rural 
manners, with a frame of tenderness 
and beauty. The musical words 
seem to slip unconsciously from us, 
and the action is simple. The “ win- 
some and bonny” bride is crying 
loud because she has no plenishing 
on her marriage; and “ fast fa’ the 
tears on her cheek.” Her mother 
comforts her as best she can, tells 
her that gear never lasts like gear 
that is earned, and reproves her 
motherly, thus : 


“T think ye are very weel aff, 
To be woo'd and married 
and a’!” 


“Toot! toot!” quo’ her grey-headed 
faither, 
** She's less o’a bride than a bairn; 
She’s ta’en like a cowt frae the 
heather, 
Wi’ sense and discretion to learn. 
Halfhusband, I trow, and half daddy, 
As humour inconstantly leans, 
The chiel maun be patient and steady 
That yokes wi’ a mate in her teens. 
A kerchief sae douce and sae 
neat, 
O’er her locks that the wind 
used to blaw! 
I'm baith like to laugh and to 
greet 
When I think o’ her married 
at a’!” 


The bridegroom then spoke, and 
“*weel waled were his wordies, I 
ween,” and assured her that he 
would never be poor so long as he 
had the “blink o’ your bonny blue 
e’en.”’ 


‘* She turn’d, and she blush’d, and she 
smiled, 
And she lookit sae bashfully down ; 
The pride o' her heart was beguiled, 
And she play’d wi’ the sleeve o’ 
her gown; 
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She twirled the tag o’ her lace, 
And she nippit her boddice sae 
blue, 


Syne blinkit sae sweet in his face, 
And aff like a mawkin she flew. 
Woo'd and married and a’! 

Wi Johnny to roose her and a’! 
She thinks hersel’ very weel aff, 
To be woo'd and married anda’ !” 


These words are veritable pictures, 
each line is a separate study, each 
verse a delicious chronicle of the 
humours of a bride. 

There are songstresses whom we 
may only mention—Lady Wardlaw, 
who is believed to have written the 
martial and pathetic ballad of 
“Hardy Knute.” “ There are cer- 
tainly many passages,” says Allan 
Cunningham, “which wear an olden 
look, and ‘the mutable history of 
ballad poetry presents in a thou- 
sand places such renovations of an- 
cient verse—skeletons upon which 
the muse had breathed, recalling 
them to fresh life and a new exist- 
ence.” Mrs. John Hunter entered 
the lists, also, in a version of “ The 
Flowers of the Forest,” but al- 
though unsuccessful in that and 
other lyric compositions, she is 
known as having written the death 
song of the Cherokee Indian, and 
also the song ‘“‘ My mother bids me 
bind my hair.” The clever song, 
“ A mother’s advice to her son,” by 
Miss Jenny Grahame, is now 
seldom of ever heard. In the 
“British Poetesses,” by the Rev. 
Alexander Dyce, are to be found 
specimens of the productions of 
Scottish ladies, such as Catherine 
Cockburn, Mary Brunton, and Anne 
Grant, but they are effusions which 
have lived their day and long ceased 
to be. 

Even a few years with resistless 
force make sad havoc among our 
so-called popular present day songs. 
In proportion as their writing has 
become a profession, the excellence 
of songs has decreased. Song 
writing has become degraded 
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and drawn through the mire of 
music-hall popularity; any one 
written expressly for a conceited 
singer or a b/asé artiste cannot con- 
tain any soul-moving power, any 
time-lasting element within its 
superficially heated lines and dance 
music. Songs must grow naturally, 
and no lasting one has yet been 
made. True taste, for nourishment, 
is thrown back upon our old songs, 
and is quickly touched even with 
the nursery rhymes which a mother 
has long ago sung. They are rich 
in heart music and literary ability 
unknown to their authors. Time 
has mellowed them with his own 
incomparable richness. A single 
glass from an old vintage has more 
potent charms than an entire brew- 
ing of the present. Their natural 
pathos leaps at once into our heart’s 
blood. Their breezy lines of soul 
music thrill us with pleasure inef- 
fable. In them we hear the blunt 


simplicity of our grandfathers’ talk. 
And is it not humiliating to the 


great numbers of our nineteenth 
century literati that not all the cul- 
ture, ability, and rhyming power at 
present amongst us can produce 
songs so sweet, and yet so artistic, 
as these plain women did last cen- 
tury? Although Scotland as a 
nation is fond of singing the songs 
by her rural women of bygone cen- 
turies, it is not because of the 
poverty of the present time; for 
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what women of any other nation 
have produced songs so varied in 
beauty, or so generally excellent ? 
It is noteworthy that the song- 
stresses whose works we have stu- 
died were all natives of the country 
and not of the town—an observa- 
tion which suggests many thoughts. 
Poetry envelopes the life of a ser- 
vant lass in a farm-steading, but the 
life of her sister in the city is 
clothed in prose. Our ladies of 
the nineteenth century will find in 
the lives of these, their sisters of 
bygone generations, a hearty love, 
not only for the literature, speech, 
and manners of their country, but 
also a devotion, even stronger, for 
their old homes, the scenes of their 
infancy, their old servants, and a 
passionate admiration for all that 
was Scotch—at whose feet many of 
our young Scotch ladies would do 
well to sit. The sunny South has 
taught ladies many additional ac- 
complishments, but we doubt it has 
robbed them of qualities for which,in 
many Scotchmen’s estimation, good 
looks and sharp talk will never 
compensate—a fearlessness in occa- 
sionally using the beautiful Doric, 
and knowledge of the lives and 
writings of real Scotchwomen. For 
this boarding-schools have much to 
answer; where a frigid monotone 
standard regulates not only the 
writing of their letters, but also the 
feelings of their lives. 
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HISTORY OF THE MUNSTER CIRCUIT. 


By J. Roperick O’Franacay, Barrister-at-Law. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


( Conclusion.) 


THe recreations of the Bar Mess is 
the subject of my last chapter of 
this eventful history. What social 
gatherings, pleasant memories of 
joyous evenings—alas! too swift] 

passed—do not these words recall. 
For I speak only of the past, the 
present is a sealed book to me, and 
therefore I refer only to days that 
are gone, when I went Circuit. 
Then our festive board was usually 
presided over by the mirth-compel- 
ling Father Lyne, or the ever genial, 
kindly presence of George Bennett. 
Con Lyne, as he was popularly 
called, looked the very eulbbetepens 
of social mirth, and his disposition 
did not belie his looks. He went 
Circuit for the sake of the society 
it afforded him, and he contributed 
in no small degree to keep alive 
the perpetual stream of fun and 
merriment which kept us amused 
after the routine of our court busi- 
ness was over. To see him at the 
head of the long dinner-table—his 
purple-hued face reflecting as it 
were the colour of the wine circu- 
lating before him—his coat thrown 
back, his little rotund figure seated 
in his chair, he reminded me of the 
jolly old Father Silenus of the 
Greeks. He was the best post- 


prandial orator I ever heard. In 
truth it was his forte. Grattan said 
of Flood, “ On a small question he 
was miserable. Give him a distaff, 
and, like Hercules, he made sad 
work of it ; but give him a thunder- 
bolt, and he had the arm of a 
Jupiter.” Now Con Lyne was the 
reverse of Flood. What he would 
have done with a great question I 
cannot say, for I had no opportunity 
of hearing him, but on small matters 
he was admirable. In proposing 
toasts, such as the health of our 
guests, few equalled, none excelled 
him. He sang, too, amatory and 
convivial songs, of women and wine, 
the airs of the Beggars’ Opera were 
his favourite melodies. A stranger, 
hearing him called Con, inquired of 
a brother barrister, “Is he Con of 
the Hundred Battles?”* ‘“ No,” 
was the response, “ he is Con of the 
Hundred Bottles.” 

After dinner at the Bar Mess, 
music, recitations, lively jest and 
witty repartee enlivened our ga- 
therings. I violate no privacy—l 
promise to hurt no feelings, by dis- 
closing how we passed our evenings. 
We usually had a piano in our 
dining-room at Cork, and many of 
our members were accomplished per- 
formers. Singing, with solos, duetts, 
or glees, went with the notes of the 
instrument, and the solos of Mr. 
John Deane, son of the eminent Cork 





* A famous Irish warrior was so designated. 
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architect, the late Sir Thomas Deane, 
the’ duets of the distinguished 
and able Judge of the Admiralty, 
Mr. John Fitzhenry Townsend, and 
Mr. Garde; the piano playing of 
Mr. Richard Bourke, and others, 
were exceedingly good. All the 
members, Mr. M. J. Barry, Stan- 
dish Thomas O’Grady, D. Griott, 
all who could add to the harmony 
of our society, were called on to do 
80. 

On one occasion, Mr. Nicholas 
Purcell O’Gorman, who had long 
been secretary to the Catholic 
Association, and associated with 
O’Connell in all his efforts to gain 
Catholic emancipation, being asked 
to sing, stoutly declared “ he knew 
nothing of music of any sort.” 

“T think you are forgetting Pur- 
cell,” remarked a witty barrister at 
the table. 

“ Forgetting what 

“ That you can play sometimes.” 

**Put him on his trial,” said 
Father Lyne. 

Thereupon the Bar Mess prose- 
cutor for the Circuit impanelled a 
jury of our witty Father, under the 
name of Con Lyne, Con Sign, Con 
Fine, Con Dign, &c., to try whether 
the prisoner at the bar ever played 
upon any instrument whatever. 

The witness deposed “that on a 
stated day, in the hall of the 
Catholic Association, in Dublin, he 
saw and heard the prisoner publicly 
playing second fiddle to Daniel 
0’ Connell.” 

This caused much amusement. 

Finding rhymes for difficult words 
sometimes exercised the talent of 
the barristers. 

Porringer was a crust, until thus 
hit off :— 


:” 


“ Here's arhyme for porringer, here's a 
rhyme for porringer, 

A king he had a daughter fair, and gave 
the Prince of Orange her.” 


John Anster, LL.D., the trans- 
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lator of Goethe’s “ Faust,” and the 
author of several poems, was 
the readiest at finding rhymes. 
He alone found one of Apocalypse. 
It was not very flattering to his own 
countenance, which was comely and 
expressive of high talent :— 


“Lo, Anster was there, with his pale face 
and chalky lips, 

Like to the beast that’s found in the 
Apocalypse.” 


Anster did not continue long on 
the Circuit. He never was fitted 
for court practice, and I suspect he 
devoted much more of his time to 
poetry than law.. On being ap- 
pointed Registrar of the Admiralty 
Court, whereof a very prosy lawyer, 
the late Sir Henry Meredyth, was 
then Judge, Mr. F. W. Conway, 
proprietor of the Dublin Evening 
Post, meeting Anster, congratulated 
him on obtaining a snug sinecure. 

“What do you mean by a sine- 
cure?” asked Anster. 

“A place with little or nothing 
to do.” 

“Then you are greatly mistaken 
if you think I am so fortunate,” re- 
plied the poet. 

“ What have you to do?” asked 
Conway, in much surprise, for it 
was notorious the business was then 
next to nothing. 

* Listen to the judgments of Sir 
Henry Meredyth,” said Anster, and 
he added the couplet :— 


“ Tf you want to be bored, and bored to 
the very death, 

Go list to a speech from Sir Henry 
Meredyth.” 


That poetry and legal ability are 
by no means incompatible, was 
proved by a very eminent member 
of the English bar and bench, who 
visited Cork during the Assizes, and 
dined at the Bar Mess, the late 
Judge Talfourd. To those who had 
the happiness of knowing that 
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eminent judge, I need hardly say 
how delighted the Munster Bar were 
when he gave us the pleasure of his 
company. He was a most accom- 
plished man, and no one enjoyed 
the society of intellectual minds 
more. 

Besides Dr, Anster, other mem- 
bers of the Munster Circuit gained 
distinction in various fields of 
literature. Dr. Kenealy, a native 
of the county Cork, and for a time 
on the Munster Circuit, published 
awork called “ Brallaghan, or the 
Deipnosophists,” displaying much 
classical ability. His translation of 
the poem on Castle Hyde into 
Greek verse is admirable. He did 
not obtain practice on the Circuit, 
and soon left the Irish for the Eng- 
lish Bar. 

Michael Joseph Barry, also a 
native of Cork, was favourably 
known as a writer by his excellent 
poems in this Magazine. His 
“ Kisshogue Papers,” composed in 
the style of the “Ingoldsby 
Legends,” are little, if at all, in- 
ferior, to those humorous tales. 
In conjunction with the present 
Judge Keogh, Mr. Barry com- 
piled a work on “ Chancery 
Practice,” which displayed much 
research. 

Another barrister of the same 
name, the late Mr. Michael Barry, 
the Professor of Law in the Cork 
College, I was told, occasionally 
obtained briefs intended for the 
writer on Chancery Practice, and 
also invitations to parties meant 
for the author of the lively Kiss- 
hogue Papers. The frequency of 
these mistakes elicited the follow- 
ing jew d’esprit from the injured 
poet :-— 

“No wonder my namesake my anger 
provokes, 


For he’s feed for my law, and he’s 
fed for my jokes.” 


Mr. Heron, Q.C., has published 
an interesting “History of the 
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University of Dublin,” and some 
legal works relating to the Irish 
Land Laws, which display great 
knowledge of his subject. The late 
John F. Maguire, M.P., occasion- 
ally joined the Bar Mess. He, too, 
was a varied and able writer, as his 
‘Trish in America,” “ The Life of 
Father Mathew,” and other works 
prove. Isaac Butt, M.P., Q.C., also 
contributed largely,as I have already 
mentioned, to enrich the pages of 
this Magazine by his contributions, 
chiefly political. He has written a 
novel, “* The Pass of Barnesmore,” 
a work on Italy, and several essays 
on various subjects. 

While on Circuit, our kind friends 
in Cork were profuse in their hos- 
pitality, and one of the banquets 
—which my memory recalls from 
its singularity—was given in true 
Celtic style, by the late venerable 
Father Matt Horgan, Parish Priest 
of Blarney. 

It was a bright summer day 
during the Summer Assizes, when, 
accompanied by Frank Walsh, John 
Francis Maguire, and other Cork 
notabilities, I drove to Father 
Matt’s dinner party. - He received 
us in the banquetting hall—a large 
barn. In the centre of this barn a 
long table literally groaned beneath 
such a profusion of solids and fluids 
as I never beheld placed upon a 
table before or since. Here sirloins 
of beef jostled legs of mutton, rows 
of chickens alternated with hams and 
tongues, while whisky by the gal- 
lons and stacks of sugar by the 
loaf showed our worthy host re- 
solved if any one went away hun- 
gry orthirsty, the fault was his own. 

Father Matt himself was the very 
type of a hospitable Irishman. Tall 
and strong-limbed, though his silver 
locks showed the frosts of Time had 
touched his head, his words of wel- 
come soon satisfied me they failed 
to reach his heart. We sat to our 
plentiful repast, and the appetite 
caused by the drive, and the air, and 
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the good fellowship, scon made con- 
siderable inroads upon the viands ; 
while, after dinner, the flowing bowl 
went its circling round. Father 
Matt was a man of considerable 
antiquarian research, and the round 
tower at Blarney owed its erection 
to him. 

Another pleasure we derived was 
from the exercise of hospitality. 
When a member of one of the other 
Circuits in Ireland or England, or 
a former member of our own, hap- 
pened to be in the Assize town at 
the same time with us, he was 
usually invited to dine with us at 
the Bar Mess. The sight of old, 
once familiar, faces, was sure to 
awaken the memories of the past, 
and we sought to entertain our 
former companions with our best 
cheer. 

Our brethren who attended as 
Special Counsel were always hon- 
orary members of our mess, and 
many pleasant recollections are 
derived from some of those emi- 
nent members of other Circuits 
amongst us. 

The Bar always patronize the 
drama, and both in Limerick and 
Cork the theatrical managers 
usually succeed in collecting a good 
company, and there is sure to bea 
performance under the special 
patronage of the members of the 
Bar. At Limerick a theatre was 
built in Cornwallis-street, in 1770, 
which was a celebrated one in its 
day. It afforded the citizens the 
opportunity of witnessing the per- 
formances of the brightest stars of 
the theatrical firmament. Here 
David Garrick, Mossop, , Barry, 
Ryder, Mrs. Siddons, Mr. Kean, 
Mr. Kemble, Mackiin, George 
Frederick Cooke, Miss Farren, &c., 
delighted the spectators by the 
representation of the works of our 
best dramatists. 

- But the play-going citizens of 
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Limerick were not solely indebted 
to foreign aid to support the stage. 
A very excellent corps of amateurs 
performed with decided success. One 
of them was well-known to us in 
his own distinguished and respected 
character, the late Sir Mathew Bar- 
rington.* Others, whose taste and 
talent were often displayed upon the 
boards in support of local charac- 
ters, were Messrs. John M’Auliff, 
Pierce Brett, John Gubbins, George 
Hogan, Andrew Tracey, and Wil- 
liam Glover. 

We are told that from this old 
theatre, one night the celebrated 
comedian, George Frederick Cooke, 
staggered forth intoxicated. He had 
taken more whisky than his brain 
could carry, and arrayed in the 
dress in which he performed Petru- 
chio, in the “‘ Taming of the Shrew,” 
set forth to return to his hotel. 
Missing his way, he was attracted 
by the light in a window, andentered 
a poor, bumble house, in one of the 
narrow lanes, where the inmates 
were waking a corpse. A group of 
aged crones were keening over the 
deceased, when Cooke suddenly 
entered. He scared the assemblage 
by his strange appearance, and ad- 
vancing towards the bed, on which 
the body lay, he addressed the 
mourners with :— 

“ How now, ye secret, black and 
midnight hags, what is’t ye do?” 

We can readily believe the 
comedy in which he lately played 
was very nearly followed by a 
tragedy, but he managed to get to 
his hotel. 

Among the notable -residents or 
natives of Limerick, who distin- 
guished themselves in the theatrical 
gee were Andrew Cherry and 

Miss Catherine Hayes. Cherry 
composed the “ Soldier’s Daughter” 
and “The Travellers,” to which 
Dibdin contributed the songs. He 
was originally a printer, and em- 


* He died in Dublin, 1st April, 1861. 
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ployed in the printing office of the 
Limerick Journal newspaper. The 
vicissitudes of an actor’s life were 
experienced by him. At one time 
on the verge of starvation as a 
strolling player, then for several 
years one of the leading comedians 
at Covent Garden. He must have 
been a witty man, judging from the 
following anecdote. Once, when 
asked to form part of a company by 
a manager who had not fulfilled a 
former engagement, he replied, 
“ Sir, you have bitten me once, and 
Iam resolved you shall not make 
two bites of A. Cherry.” 

Edmund Kean appears to have 
been unpopular in Limerick. The 
Assembly Rooms, on Charlotte 
Quay, opened on September 13th 
1824, with “ Richard III.,” Kean 
playing Richard. He played for 
five nights to empty houses, and, 
though engaged for twelve nights, 
threw up his engagement in dis- 
gust. On a subsequent visit he was 
better supported, and played alter- 
nately tragedy and comedy, 

The present Theatre Royal, in 
Henry Street, was built by Mr. 
Joseph Fogarty, in 1841. 

The habits and manners of the 
playgoing gentry of Limerick have 
bappily changed since O’Connell’s 
time, as the following anecdote shows. 
At the Bar Mess, during the Spring 
Assizes of 1812, one of the bar, 
Mr. Standish O’Grady, addressing 
O’Connell, who sat next him at 
table, said, ‘““I am going to the 
play, O’Connell, will you come ?” 

“ No, indeed,” replied O'Connell, 
“the bills inform us the play to-night 
is under the patronage of the Grand 
Jury. Ihave had some unpleasant 
experience of those gentlemen, and 
can assure you they are not the 
most agreeable companions in a box 
after dinner.” 

O’Connell and several others of 
the Bar sat chatting at the Bar 
Mess, and before they separated for 
the night were joined by O'Grady. 
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*T thought, Standish,” said Dan, 
“ you were at the theatre.” 

“TJ went there, sure enough,” re- 
plied O'Grady, “ and, Dan, you are 
quite right. I was shown into the 
centre box, and made myself com- 
fortable ia the front row, when a 
dozen noisy fellows came in. On 
seeing one of them had his head 
close to a peg on which I had placed 
my hat, I said to him, very civilly, 
‘I hope my hat does not obstruct 
your view. If so, pray allow me to 
remove it.’ 

“* Faith, my tight fellow,’ he re- 
plied, ‘ you may take your oath it 
doesn’t, for if it did, I’d kick it 
into the pit, and yourself after it.’ 
Now, as this fellow and his com- 
panions looked as if they thought 
the kicking affair would be prime 
fun, and as I dislike being kicked 
in or out of a theatre, I made no 
remonstrance, but put on my hat 
and left the box.” 

I here conclude my “ History of 
the Munster Circuit.” I have fol- 
lowed its course from the days of 
Queen Elizabeth to the reign of our 
Most Gracious Sovereign, Queen 
Victoria. I have shown that during 
three centuries we have had upright 
judges, able advocates, and impar- 
tial jurors. I have preserved the 
names and recorded the achieve- 
ments of our most distinguished 
barristers ; their fame is our inheri- 
tance, and it is, certainly, a source 
of pride for me to reflect, that for 
learning, for ability, for high prin- 
ciple, for every attribute which dis- 
tinguishes men as barristers and as 
gentlemen, the members of the 
Munster Circuit to-day may chal- 
lenge competition with their re- 
nowned predecessors. If my history 
merits their approval, I shall be 
sincerely happy. Of those who were 
my beloved companions upon the 
Circuit for the greater part of my 
time, many are passed away, while 
others enjoy the honours of the pro- 
fession, and now adorn the bench. 
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Some few are still in harness, and, My task aoe. my tale hath ceased, 
in reading over my pages, they, I my theme sacs 
trust, will find nothing to condemn. Has died into an echo; it is fit 


They were ever kind and friendly the a leet at 


towards me, and I take this oppor- The torch shall be extinguished which 
tunity of expressing my belief that hath lit 


the Munster Bar deserves the high My midnight lamp, and what is writ 
esteem in which it has been held by is writ. 


the public. Would it were worthier. 


Bj Saxéwv rapa Oiva. 


But yesterday, I walk’d a glorious king, 

Lord of myself, all earth, all time were mine ; 

The future years no further joy could bring ; 
Riches I had beyond Potosi’s mine ! 

To-day, all joy departed, and I fell 

Down from my height, like bird on wounded pinion, 
Down, and still deeper down, to deepest hell, 

Cast off by Fortune like her meanest minion. 

For me no more the rippling rivers run, 

Nor sunsets burnish all the western ocean, 

Nor shadows flit across the mountains dun, 

Nor billows fall on strand with pleasant motion ;— 
My hope is, like a brook that seeks the sea, 


To mingle, in eternity, with thee ! 


H. D. Murpuy, B.A. 








To the majority even of the reading 
public the history of the period 
preceding the Reformation is almost 
entirely unknown. Until about 
half a century ago the history of 
the Middle Ages was a sealed book. 
Yet that period with all its dark- 
ness and ignorance is rich in lessons 
of practical importance, rich in 
examples of heroic devotion and 
noble fortitude, rich, too, in what is 
a and romantic, as well as in 
ith and singleness of purpose. 
The Medieval Church numbers 
among its Apostles St. Patrick, and 
Columba, Columbanus, and Eligius, 


Boniface, the Apostle of the Teu-. 


tons, and the Father of German 
Christianity, and Raymond Lull, 
the great Apostle of the Moslems, 
who sealed with his blood outside 
the walls of Bugia his testimony to 
the religion of the Cross; Sturmi, 
and Anskar, Otho, and Olaf, and 
Adalbert; men who toiled and 
suflered, and died for Jesus of 
Nazareth. 

From a very early period Ireland 
was conspicuous for learning and 


piety. “Antiquo tempore,” says 
Alcuin, “doctissimi solebant ma- 
gistri de Hibernid Britanniam, 


Galliam, Italiam Venire, et multos 
per ecclesias Christi fecisse pro- 
fectus.”* 

Christianity had been introduced 
into Ireland by St. Patrick as early 
as 430, and spread rapidly over the 
whole island. 
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By “ Prester Joun.” 


* Eep. cexxi. (Al. cexxv.), Opp. I. 285. 








The leader of the earliest band 
which started forth to evangelizethe 
continent of Europe was Colum- 
banus, a pupil of the Irish Monas- 


tery of Bangor. From 590 to 615 
this ardent missionary laboured in 
Gaul, Switzerland, and Italy. 

In Gaul the Monasteries of 
Luxeuil, Fontenay, and Anagrey 
arose out of his exertions, but be- 
coming obnoxious tothe Burgundian 
Court and to the native clergy, he 
was compelled to remove into S wit- 
zerland, and finally into Italy, where 
he died in 615, at the Monastery of 
Bobbio. 

It was no easy task which lay 
before those early missionaries ; 
just as in earlier times Christianity 
saved from the wreck all that was 
pure and beautiful in the civilization 
of Greece and Rome, when the 
Iron Kingdom was rent and shat- 
tered before the savage onslaught 
of the war-loving hordes of the 
north, so now, the nations of the 
north were to be evangelized, and 
the pure morality and peaceful pre- 
cepts of the Gospel were to be 
preached to Celt, and Teuton, Goth, 
and Sclave. It certainly required 
men of earnest purpose, deep piety, 
and heroic devotion to pierce the 
vast forests which lay along the 
Rhine, and preach Christ crucified 
among the votaries of Druidism, 
and to the worshippers of Odin, 
Thor, and Fréyr; to trace the 
galleys of the Northmen, and bear 
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the Gospel message into the homes 
of the roving Vikings of the North. 

All this was to be done by the 
Medizval Church, and all this was 
actually done by the zeal of indivi- 
dual missionaries. 

The monastic life realized the ideal 
of the medieval mind. The monks 
of the medieval period were dis- 
tinguished for the strictness of their 
lives, for learning, but above all 
for missionary zeal. Issuing forth 
in little bands from some quiet 
monastery they pushed onward 
through the trackless forest, strong 
in childlike dependence on an 
overruling Destine until a suit- 
able spot was discovered ; then 
temporary huts were erected: 
timber was felled and brushwood 
removed on every side: a chapel 
was built: then dwellings were 
erected and a clearing made and 
soon the forest re-echoed the sound 
of psalm and hymn: the colony 
thus established became not only 
the centre of missionary enterprise 
in its own vicinity, but in course of 
time became the parent of many 
similar establishments. 

There is a notable difference be- 
tween the plan adopted by the 
early teachers of Christianity and 
that which found favour in the 
Medieval Church: the _ early 
missionaries of the gospel began 
from below, and worked upwards. 
Not many learned, not many of the 
great ones of the earth were among 
the number of their converts: the 
mean and the ignoble, the peasant 
and the bond slave, the ignorant 
and the despised were the instru- 
ments chosen by God to bring to 
nought the wisdom of the philoso- 
pher, to overthrow the pride of the 
human intellect, the —— of 
a powerful priesthood, the suspicion 
and hatred of Imperial Rome. 
Now, however, everything was 
changed: the missionary began 
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above and worked downwards to the 
mass of the people; he began by 
attempting the conversion of the 
sovereign or chief, and the people 
generally followed the example of 
the ruler. This accounts for the 
vast numbers said to have been 
converted by individual teachers, 
and it accounts too for the fearful 
crop of errors and superstitions 
which sprang up and flourished in 
the medieval period. When a 
tribe or nation embraced the gospel 
they were baptized en masse on a 
simple profession of belief, without 
adequate instruction beforeband in 
the truths of Christianity. Hence 
they retained much of the errors of 
their old superstitions; then began 
the belief in “ purgatorial fires,” 
and monkish masses (misse pri- 
vate or solitarie) ; an exaggerated 
veneration for saints and angels and 
relics ; then the ancient and salutary 
discipline of the Church with regard 
to notorious offenders degenerated 
into private confession and priestly 
absolution ; then arose step by step 
the edifice of Papal pretensions ; 
then was laid the foundation of that 
structure which in our days has 
received the chief corner stone by 
the dogma of Papal Infallibility. 

From an early period the Irish 
took the lead in opposing the 
claims of the Bishop of Rome. 
The Irish missionaries in England 
refused to acknowledge the autho- 
rity of Augustine, and the Abbot of 
Bangor (Dinoot) declared that they 
owed no obedience to the Bishop of 
Rome. 

Spelman* bas published from an 
old Cottonian MS. the declaration 
said to have been made by Dinoot 
to Augustine. 

“ Notum sit et absque dubitatione 
vobis, quod nos omnes sumus et 
quilibet nostrum obedientes et 
subditi ecclesiae Dei et Pape 
Rome et unicuique vero Christiano 


* “Cone. Brit.,” i., 108, 
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et pio ad amandum unumquemque 
in suo gradu in caritate perfecta, et 
ad juvandum unumquemque eorum 
verbo et facto fore filios Dei et 
aliam obedientiam quam istam non 
scio debitam ei quem vos nominatis 
esse Papam: Nec esse patrem 
patrum vindicare et postulari, et 
istam obedientiam nos sumus 
parati dare et solvere ei et cuique 
Christiano continuo. Praeterea nos 
sumus sub gubernatione episcopi 
cerlionis super osca qui est ad 
supervidendum sub Deo super 
nobis ad faciendum nos servare 
viam spiritualem.” 

This declaration, however, is said 
to be spurious.* 

Be this as it may, the fierce op- 
position of the British Church to 
the Roman regulations—an oppo- 
sition which in Ireland continued 
down to the twelfth century -— 
proves beyond the possibility of 
question that the Britons did not 
then acknowledge the authority of 
the Bishop of Rome. 

Columbanus, in his fifth letter 
“ad Bonifacium IV.,” administered 
some salutary advice to the Roman 
Chureh and denied her claims to 
the supremacy ; “ Roma orbis ter- 
rarum caput est ecclesiarum, salva 
loci dominicw resurrectionis singu- 
lari proerogativa.”t 

In Germany, too, the supremacy 
of the Pope was not established 
until the Irish School was silenced 
and subverted.§ 
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But there is a bright side also to 
the picture ! 

Kilian, one of the last in the 
great band of Irish missionaries, 
made Wurzburg the centre of his 
labours, and evangelized Franconia. 
Eligius (St. Eloy) planted the 
banner of the Cross among the 
savage Frieslanders. Winfrith, 
better known as Bonifacius, became 
the Apostle of Thuringia. This 
distinguished Englishman joined 
Willebrord in 715, and penetrated 
Friesland. A man of great learn- 
ing, inflexible determination, emi- 
nent piety, and considerable know- 
ledge of Scripture, Boniface stands 
in the foremost rank of medieval 
missionaries. 


“‘Evangelica etiam doctrina adeo 
precipuus extitit ut apostolorum tem- 
pore in ejus predicauone laudares.” || 


He evangelized Thuringia, Hes- 
sia, Bavaria, and after a long career 
of active exertions undertook at the 
age of seventy-five a missionary 
expedition into Friesland, where he 
fella martyr on the 5th of June, 
755. 

We need not particularize the 
zeal and devotion of Sturmi and 
Willehad, of Anskar and Adalbert, 
of Otho and Olaf. When the 
dread Northmen came in their 
swift barks, devastating the fair 
plains of England and France, and 
spreading terror and dismay on 
every side, Anskar carriea the 





* “ Gieseler’s Ecc. Hist.,” vol. ii., p. 167, note 8. 





+ ‘*Endeavours were always proceeding from the Anglo-Saxon States, to reconcile the 
Britons and Irish with the Roman Church as the common mother-church, and to unite 
them with the Church of the Anglo-Saxons. But although the Abbot Adamnan, at the 
beginning of the eighth century, had laboured to effect this object, not without success, 
among the Britons and in the South of Ireland, and the Monk Eckbert had gained over the 
Northern Picts to the side of Rome, yet the breach was not removed by this means. It was 
not until the decline of the Irish Church amid the continued Civil wars, that towards the 
end of the eleventh century, Dublin first came to attach itself to the Archbishopric of Canter- 
bury. Afterwards the Archbishop of Armagh, Malachy (+ 1148), was active in favour of 
Rome, till at last Ireland and Wales were conquered by Henry II., and thus the complete 
association of the British and Irish Church with Rome was effected.”’ (‘*Gieseler,” ii., 196—7.) 

t **Church of St. Patrick,” pp. 118 sq., by W. G. Todd. 

§ ‘* Middle Age,” Hardwicke, p. 45. 

|| ‘‘ Annales Xantenses,” a.p. 752. 
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Gospel message into the homes of 
the savage Vikings, and evangelized 
Denmark and Sweden. 

Adalbert preached the Gospel 
among the Sclaves of Bohemia and 
Hungary. He was martyred in the 
neighbourhood of Dantzie in 997, 
while engaged in the conversion of 
the Prussians, and a few years later 
Bruno and eighteen companions 
shared the same fate. But no 
danger daunted, no obstacle de- 
terred the fearless missionaries of 
the Mediwval Church; they had to 
deal with men of fierce passions 
and warlike habits, who knew no 
law save that of physical force, and 
they despised human power, and 
strong in simple trust, and the 
might of a masterful faith they 
confronted unmoved the pirate of 
the North, Frankish Count and 
Suevian King. Faults they cer- 
tainly had, and the means they em- 
ployed cannot always be defended, 
but in the main the Apostles of 
the Medieval Church were men of 
intense religious zeal, eminent piety, 
and unselfish devotion. One of 
the most serious charges brought 
against them is, that they trans- 
gressed the bounds of rectitude in 
working on the ignorance and cre- 
dulity of the people. 

Thus we read that an attack 
having been made on some churches 
built by Otho, the Apostle of Po- 
merania, one of the most zealous 
ringleaders in the affray, was 
struck by “a fit, so that his arm 
stiffened and he could not use his 
club. 

This was regarded as a Divine 
omen, and the work of destruction 
was discontinued. 

Again, we read that a chief bap- 
tized by Otho was on one occasion 
captured by the Danes. After he 
had prayed earnestly for assistance, 
he dreamt one night that good 
Bishop Otho appeared to him and 
bade him “ Be of courage,” pro- 
mising him speedy release. 
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When he awoke his prison doors 
were open, and escaping, he hurried 
to the shore, where he found a 
boat, and escaped to Stettin. This 
miraculous delivery made a pro- 
found impression on the minds of 
the people. 

There can be no doubt that it 
would have been next to impossible 
to evanyelize the Teutons without 
working on their superstition. 
Besides, we should remember that 
the missionaries were themselves 
men of vivid imagination, deeply 
impressed with a belief in special 
assistances and miraculous interpo- 
sitions, and by no means free from 
the current superstitions of the 
age. 

A still more serious charge is ad- 
vanced, and with good cause, against 
the Medieval Church—that of 
propagandism with the sword. 

When, however, the crusading 
spirit had sunk deeply into the 
minds of the people, then a Ray- 
mond Lull arose to denounce 
propagandism by the sword, and 
attested by his death outside the 
walls of Bugia his zeal in evange- 
lizing the Moslem warriors. 

Christianity was propagated in 
Norway and Iceland by Olaf Trygg- 
vasén (995-1000), and after his 
death by Olaf the Saint (1017- 
1033). 

The latter had been a pirate in 
his youth, but coming under the 
influence of the Gospel, he was 
converted. He invited clergy from 
England, at whose head was Bishop 
Grimkil, called by the people “ the 
horned man,” from the shape of his 
mitre. Every stronghold of the 
Pagan system was ruthlessly demo- 
lished and the Gospel established, 
partly by instruction, but much 
more by arms. Olaf propagated 
religion under penalty of death. He 
summoned a Thing, and demanded 
that the people should receive the 
Gospel and be baptized. Gudbrand, 
a powerful chief, opposed Olaf, but 
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his son was captured by the king 
and kept as a hostage. 

The Bonders were summoned to 
a Thing, and for two days nothing 
was settled. On the third day, 
both parties met on the Thing field, 
Olaf and his men on one side, with 
Kolbein the Strong and his terri- 
ble mace, and Gudbrand on the 
other. Soon a great crowd brought 
an ugly idol covered with gold and 
silver. All the people arose and 
did obeisance, while Gudbrand de- 
manded of the king, ‘‘ Where is now 
thy God? I think neither thou 
nor yonder horned man will lift 
your heads so high as formerly. 
See how our god looks upon you.” 
Olaf then whispered to Kolbein, 
“If while I am speaking, the Bond- 
ers look elsewhere than towards 
their idol, see that thou strike him 
as hard as thou canst with thy 
club.” Then turning to the Bonders 
he said :— 

“ Dale Gudbrand would frighten 
us with his god that can neither 
hear nor see, nor save himself, nor 
even move without being carried. 
Ye say our God is invisible, but 
turn your eyes to the east, and see 
Him advancing in great splendour.” 

At that moment the sun rose, 
and all turned to look. Kolbein was 
duly on the alert, and immediately 
struck the image with all his might, 
so that it burst asunder and dis- 
closed a number of mice and other 
vermin which had hitherto fattened 
on the sacrifices offered to the idol. 
The Bonders fled to their ships, 
which Olaf had meantime got 
pierced with holes. Terrified at 
finding them sinking, they returned 
and were baptized.* 

As early as 1000 a.p., laws were 
passed in Iceland favourable to the 
Gospel which had been planted 
there mainly by Olaf Tryggvasén, 

although it would seem that when 
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the Northmen landed there, they 
found traces of an older Christianity 
planted by Irish missionaries. 

One of the most remarkable 
features of the Church of the 
medieval period was the protection 
it afforded to the distressed’ and 
the downtrodden. It discouraged 
slavery, and by teaching the equality 
of all men, did much to ameliorate 
the condition of the serf. But still 
more was done in this direction by 
the fact that the monastic life, and 
even Holy Orders, lay open to the 
serf. 

But by far the most important 
feature of the period we are con- 
sidering is the loin of ‘the 
Papacy. The Papal usurpations 
reached their climax under Hilde- 
brand (Gregory VII.). 

From the position of Vicarius 
Petri, the Bishop of Rome was now 
advanced to Vicarius Dei, and 
claimed to be exempt from laws— 
to absolve from oaths—to possess 
the exclusive right to summon 
Councils—to receive appeals from 
all bishops—in 4 word to be episco- 
pus universalis with all bishops for 
vicars and the world for See! 

The state of mediwval politics, 
the ignorance of the age, and the 
unscrupulous ambition of men like 
Gregory VII., made this the more 
feasible. Between 829 and 845 
were published the Forged Decre- 
tals known as the Pseudo-Isidore. 
These were fabricated out of ex- 
isting Canons by Autcar, Arch- 
bishop of Mayence, 826-847,¢ and 
strengthened the usurpations of the 
Papacy by representing it on the 
authority of ancient usage as the 
irresponsible guide of the universal 
Church. “ On these false Decretals 
were founded the pretensions of the 
Popes to universal sway in the 
Church, while the pretended Dona- 
tio Oonstantini M., a fiction of an 


* * Apostles of Medieval Europe,” Rev. G. F. Maclear. 
+ *‘Neander,” v:, 412 note. 
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earlier time, but soon adopted into 
them, was the first step from which 
the Papacy endeavoured to elevate 
itself above even the State.”’* 
The state of Rome itself may be 
gathered from the following lines of 
a poem written by Bernard, a monk 
of Cluny, in the twelfth century :— 
“Roma dat omnibus omnia dantibus ; 
omnia Rome 

Cum pretio; quia juris ibi via, jus 
perit omne ; 

Ut rota labitur, ergo vocubitur hinc 
rota Romana. 

Roma nocens nocet, atque viam docet 
ipsa nocendi, 

Jura relinquere, lucra requirere, pallia 
vendi.” 


Closely connected with the Me- 
dieval Church are the three great 
movements—the Crusades, Scholas- 
ticism, and the rise of the Mendi- 
cant Orders. None of these move- 


ments falls within the limits of a 
paper like the present, but a sketch 
of the mediwval period, however 
brief, would be incomplete without 


some notice of Francis of Assissi. 

It is a thrilling story—the story 
which converted Raymond Lull: 
“‘ How the son of Pietro Bernadone 
di Mericoni, once foremost in all 
deeds of arms, and gayest at the 
gay festivals, was taken prisoner at 
Perugia, and brought by disease to 
the very gates of death; how in 
sight of the very portals of the 
tomb he learned to weigh the things 
of time and sense in the balances 
of Eternity, and, recovering, arose 
to live no more unto himself, but to 
his Lord; how he exchanged his 
gay apparel for the garb of the 
Mendicant ; how he visited the sick, 
tended the lepers, and, renouncing 
the world, achieved the victory that 
overcometh it.” 

On a heap of ashes in the Church 
of Portiuncula, at Assissi, the 
“Spouse of Poverty” breathed 
his last, at the early age of forty- 
four (1226). Eloquent, and terribly 
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in earnest, Francis of Assissi bore 
down all opposition, and, from his 
enthusiasm, arose the mighty Order 
of Franciscans. 

The following incident, illustra- 
tive of the peculiar enthusiasm of 
St. Francis, is quite in keeping with 
the medixval age. 

It was the tenth year of the 
Franciscan era, and two hundred 
thousand Franks lay beneath the 
walls of Damietta. There, too, 
was “the Spouse of Poverty,” 
burning with zeal to go forth and, 
in the very camp of the enemy, 
undertake the conversion of the 
Soldan. After hours spent in rapt 
devotion the soldier of the Cross 
went forth on his dangerous under- 
taking, and was led by the outposts 
into the presence of the Commander 
of the Faithful. With undaunted 
mien and unquailing eye the monk 
confronted the Moslem leader. 
Asked to remain in his tent he 
boldly answered :— 

“T will remain if thou and thy 
people become converts, for the 
love of the Saviour, my Master. 
If thou art unwilling, kindle a 
furnace, and I and thy priests will 
enter it together, and let God de- 
termine whether the true faith is 
on thy side or on mine.” 

In the presence of so doughty a 
champion the Imauns trembled, and 
the challenge was not accepted ; 
the missionary then offered to enter 
alone if the Moslem became a con- 
vert, but the Soldan politely de- 
clined, and dismissed his zealous 
visitor with courtesy. 

Such was Francis of Assissi, by 
whom was originated the idea 
which expanded into the Mendi- 
cant Orders, and to whom, there- 
fore, is mainly due the great re- 
vival wrought by those Orders 
throughout Christendom in the 
early and brightest years of their 
history. 


* Gieseler” ii., 336. 
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Att know St. George is England’s saint, 
And patron of chivalric fighters, 

And that he slew a dragon grim, 

But little more is said of him 
By any ultra-modern writers. 


Yet was he of such wide renown 
That tho’ described of Cappadocia, 

His fame was early spread of yore 

To every part of Levant’s shore, 
From Alexandria to Croatia. 


To Palestine he came in youth, 
(He owned some land within that region), 
And then took up the warrior's trade 
With such success that he was made 
Tribune, and leader of a legion. 


He changed his faith—a parlous act 

In his political position-—— 
For ‘gainst the Christians then there raged 
Fierce war, by Dioclesian waged, 

So Georgius threw up his commission, 


Gave all his wealth, assumed the Cross, 
And as a missionary started ; 

In this he prospered much and long, 

Till those in heathendom most strong 
Like vengeful dragons on him darted. 
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Small mercy had the men who gave 
To idol-worship their adhesion. 
By them the saintly George was brought 
To Provost Dacyen, one who wrought 
The harsh decrees of Dioclesian. 


In vain upon the saint were turn’d 
The terrors of their Inquisition ; 
He to his creed adhered as fast 
As barnacle to ship—at last, 
The Provost called in his Magician, 


Who mix’d some wine with poison strong 
To kill, since they could not convert him. 
George took the bowl, nor did he shrink 
From tossing off the fatal drink, 
But, strange to say, it didn’t hurt him. 


They made it stronger, still he drank, 

Nor show'd the slightest signs of dying, 
Then, seeing miracles so rife, 
The Wizard and the Provost's wife 

Turn’d Christians—which was very trying 


To Dacyen, who had torture-wheels 
With scythes to cut the saint to pieces ; 
They plunged him, too, in molten lead, 
And yet he was no nearer dead— 
His life seemed held on sev'ral leases. 


Till, finding torture would not do, 

The Provost fain must try—persuasion; 
He deem'd that method took effect, 
So made the populace collect 

Together for this great occasion. 


When lo! recanting not, the saint 

Pray'd Christian pray'rs—and what was stranger, 
Avenging flames from Heaven did fall 
On temple, idols, guests—and all 

The pagans fled in dread and danger. 


Now Dacyen, fearful of such might 
Conceived a final fell intention :— 

“IT see we must decapitate 

This man”—(that seem’d the only fate 
Exempt from heavenly intervention). 
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"Twas done, upon the morrow’s morn, 
A martyr’s fate the bishop suffer'd ; 
His tomb’s at Ramis, where, ’tis said, 
Each pilgrim who was “ off his head” 
By touching that his “ wyttes ” recover'd. 


St. George was held in great esteem, 
Made patron of Genoa and Britain ; 

He reappeared in spectral form, 

And help’d Jerusalem to storm, 
Ensuring victory—so ’tis written. 


Of England's Order of St. George 
Chivalrous Edward was the starter, 

But thro’ that doubtful anecdote 

Which ’tis not needful here to quote, 
The Order was re-named the Garter. 


Our champion’s image decks that coin 
Which values twenty times a shilling, 
Fighting in most heroic state ; 
And now I must in full relate 
The story of his dragon-killing. 


He to Sylene’s city came 

When folks were in a dreadful hobble, 
A. dragon dread, whose very breath 
Was rife with pestilence and death, 

Had come the citizens to gobble. 


They gave, to “soothe its savage breast,” 
Two sheep a day, till, none remaining, 
A sheep and man, then men alone, 
No soul could call his life his own, 
And nought was heard but sad complaining. 


To kill a dragon was a feat 
No armies ever could succeed in ; 
Champions alone of Heaven-sent strength 
And courage, could prevail at length,— 
This fact all legends are agreed in. 


And tourists even now, are shown— 

To prove the dragon was no fable— 
The well that served as his retreat, 
Whence he emerged, those meals to eat 

Which needed neither cloth nor table. 


wwe 
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So men and women, girls and boys, 

Were gulp’d within that dragon's swallow, 
Until ’twas requisite to bring 
The only daughter of the king, 

The common fate in turn io follow. 


The king wept sore—(he would, you know) 
And pray’d them spare his child for pity ; 

‘*No, sire, the law for all’s the same, 

And why should’st thou exemption claim ? 
The maid must die to save the city.” 


Eight days’ reprieve—no champion came, 
Till further hope ‘twas vain to cherish ; 
“Yes, she must die !"—Oh, sentence sad! 
Of course for lowlier girls ‘twas bad, 
But worse for a princess to perish. 


They took the royal maid and bound 
Her to a stake to be devour'd ; 

And tho’ so sore her friends bewail’d, 

The girl’s own courage never fail’d, 
She was not what you call a coward. 


The king gave up his child for lost, 

And all condoled in his bereavement. 
"Twas now St. George arrived by chance. 
O, muse of Spenser's sweet romance, 

Aid me to sing this great achievement ! 


Ve Legenvde of St. George and pe Bragone. 


** Ye Champioun meeteth ye Princesse 
All readie dight for deth, 
Her doth he reskew, and ye dred- 
Full Dragon vanquisheth,”’ 


* * 7 * o 


‘¢ Deem not, faire dame,” quoth then ye gentle knighte, 

Whose hart was piersed with her piteous case, 

‘¢ That I wolde leeve thee in soe great despight, 
Like recreant knave, or caitive lowe and bace ; 
Certes, I’le meet this dragonne face to face, 

And whan he commeth forthe on thee to lunch, 
No haire uppon thine hed shal he displace, 

Or chawe thy beauteous bones with greedie scrunche, 

Ere that, ye monstre’s grizly hed I'll featlie punche !” 
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Scarce had he said, whan, lo! with dredfull rore 
As Aetiia gives, when bad in its insyde, 
Which shooke the erthe for thirty leagues or more, 
Ye hell-born beest approching they espyde, 
It’s winges as windmill’s sayles all wagging wyde, 
And curling folde on folde its scaylie tayle, 
When as, uprearing high, askaunce it eyed, 
Ye roiall female and ye knightly male, 
In size and bulke it eke was veray lyke a whayle. 


His horrid hed, and sparckling armured cote, 
As som infernall crocodyle’s did shyne, 
His voyce like musicke playing out of note, 

When instruments discordious doe combine ; 
His teeth glemed out in grinning loathly line, 
His eyne like brenning lomps of Walsende cole, 
His mugge so vaste and wide, I wel opine, 
An oliphaunt he might have swallow’d whole, 
He was, in soothe, ynough to frighten anie lyving sole. 






Soon as his blazing orbes on that Princesse 
Ye monstre fixt, than ’gan he to attacke, 
Entent to chaw her into nothingnesse 
Within his cavern mowthe so foule and blacke ; 
But when, for better spryng, ye feende drew backe, 
Her doughtie Champion, urged by corage stoute, 
His swerde uprist, and delt so shrewde a cracke 
Uppon ye tender portion of his snowte, 
That from ye wounde a gorie streme rusht redlie out. 






Thereat ye dragonne rais’d a gruesome yelle, 
More lowd than twentie gunnes of Armstronge’s make, 
And on St. George in raging furie felle, 
Forgatt ye hongre hee had com to slake 
On that Princesse, now loost from perlous stake ; 
Wel that ye warriour was so stout of limb, 
Mounted on barb so brave it ne’er could quake, 
Enmayled, and ful of corage to ye brimme, 
Else had that scaylie brute soone spyfilicated him ! 






They closed again, for eche was loth to yield, 
Ye feendish beest thrust forth his spightfull clawe, 

And fix'd his talaunts in ye Champion’s shielde, 
Which rent in twain, that knighte had been yslawe, 
But eftly skypping back, he did withdrawe ; 

Next, on its tonge, he strook a sturdie buffe, 
Making ye dragonne holde his bleedynge iaw, 

And as ye Scottische Tyraunt to Macduffe, 

He might have cryde for mercie, ‘‘ holde ! ynoughe !” 


Eftsoones ye speare empiersed ye dragonne’s eie, 
Ye which so moche did raize his yrefull gorge, 
He shooke the ayre with manie a salvage crie, 
And with sharpe clutche essay'’d to grabbe St. George ; 
Now gleem'd his eie like fyre from Volcan’s forge, 
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His verie breth bothe knyghte and hors knockt downe, 
But uppe they rist, retourning to ye charge; 

Our Paladin then crackt ye monstre’s croune, 

As fiers as Christen trewe attacking fals Mahoune. 


Five hours by village clocke had George yfoughte, 
Withouten bytte or suppe his forse to feed, 
Yet in those tymes of eld such feats were nought, 
Ye knightes of yore no provender did need, 
When harte and sowle ingaged in dowtie deede ; 
Thinke on ye Red Crosse Knighte, in Spenser's lay, 
Three daies unfed, with woundes to smarte and bleed, 
He smott a dragonne he had vow’d to slay, 
Whereas St. George had onlie foughte ye beest a single day. 


Til, whilst eche byrde its dayly song did hushe, 
Ye iolly sunne went publicklie toe bedd, 
Whereat ye modest skyes made crimsonne blush, 
While drowsie night her sable curtin spredd ; 
And he, our knighte, albe his woundes so bled, 
Yet stil his blowes he gave so sharpe and hard, 
Ye dragon faint with losse, was nearlie ded, 
His scayles all chipt, his bodie pierst and scarred, 
And so at last he fel ful lengthe uppon ye swarde. 


‘* Come forthe, bell-dame,” quoth then the gentle knighte, 
‘** And fear no more ye dragonne fiers and cruell, 
By Heaven it’s grace, and my so valiaunt myghte, 
Ye monstrous animale hath gotte its gruelle. 
Give me thy girdell wrought with gold and jewell, 
Therwith its necke I wil enchaine and clog, 
No mo its eyne doe gleme lyke brenning fuelle, 
Ye beeste is queld as meeke as anie dogge, 
Lead thou it hence, whyle backe we to ye citie jogge.” 


How merveilled al] that wondrous sight to vew! 
Ye seelie folke gan bolt with all their myghte ; 
‘* Turn,” cried St. George, ‘‘ untoe ye faith that’s trewe, 
And then this feende shal doe ye no despight ; 
But if ye treat my words with scornful slight, 
Your bones to polpe ye dragon shall devour :” 
Attonce uppon their sowles came holie light, 
And Christen vertues in their hartes did flower, 
So thousands were baptysde within that self-same hour. 


Now did our knight cut off ye dragon’s hed, 
And had it rais‘d aloft that all mought see, ' 
When as they knew ther enimie was ded, 
They hugg’d eche other in their height of glee, 
And unto him who did ye monstre slee, 
No mortall threasure semed too great to give ; 
Which then St. George bestow’d in charitee, 
On such as in distresse were fuin to live, 
And showts and blessings did he for that boone receive 
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St. Athanasius—he whose creed 
Some Protestants still disapprove of— 
Was Egypt's primate at that hour ; 
But soon St. George’s growing power 
Caused_him to be deposed and move off. 


So Bishop George in Egypt reign’d, 
With tyrant grasp his sceptre swaying 

O’er heathen, heretic, and Jew ; 

His wealth by trade and taxes grew— 
Whoever lost, his game was paying. 


But golden days will never last, 

Constantius died—our “ Saint's” upholder ; 
Apostate Julian ruled the roast, 
He turn’d the primate from his post, 

And gave him a cold cell—and shoulder. 


But for the people's just revenge 
The course of law was too protracted ; 
And so they stormed the jail forthwith, 
And.as the Yankees served Joe Smith, 
The Libyans to St. Georgius acted. 


In short they lynched the tyrant priest, 
Who caught a well-deserved Tartar ; 
But dying in his Church’s cause, 
She afterwards slipp'd in her clause, 
To change the sinner to a martyr. 


Of course St. George was never here— 
England, perhaps, he scarcely heard of— 
But England's knights from Syria brought 
Such tales of how he taught and fought 
As no one now believes a word of. 


And so they chose him for their saint, 
Their war-cry and chief benefactor ; 

Amazed would they have been to know 

That the great saint they honour'd so 
Was but—a rascally contractor! 


I hope this story is a lie, 
The other version's far more pleasant ; 
I hope St. George the dragon slew, 
That all his other deeds were true, 
Tho’ nothing now to me or you— 
And so we'll leave him for the present. 
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THE WANDERING JEW. 


Tue period known as the dark ages, 
from the tenth to the fourteenth 
century, witnessed the rise and de- 
velopment of many extraordinary 
Step delusions. Men were then 
ound ready to receive with implicit 
credence the travellers’ tales of Sir 
John Maundrell and Benjamin of 
Tudela, which are excelled in exu- 
berance of fancy only by those of 
Baron Munchausen. They loved 
to hear of Prester John, longed to 
sail with Vasco di Gama to the 
olden El Dorado, or to Ponce de 

eon’s Fountain of Youth, one 
draught from which was said to 
restore and render permanent that 
very fugitive quality, female love- 
liness. Moreover, not in an easy, 
dilettante fashion, but earnestly, 
almost as an article of religious 
faith, they believed in the existence 
of the Wandering Jew. They be- 
lieved that a human being was per- 
petually wandering over the surface 
of the earth, unresting and without 
hope of rest; a sojourner in all 
lands, a citizen of none; cut off 
from all sweet human ties and sym- 
pathies, and destined to stand for 
ever on the brink of the grave, with- 
out the power to sink into its re- 
fuge. Like the Ancient Mariner, 
this wanderer had “ strange power 
of speech ;” he passed “like night 
from land to land;” he was “ab- 
horred of men as one who had done 
a hellish thing.” From him would 
have come with striking appro- 
priateness the words put in the 
mouth of the first murderer : “ The 
Mighty One that pursueth me is on 


this side and on that ; He pursueth 
my soul like the wind, like the 
sand-blast He passeth through me; 
He is around me even as the air! 
O that I might be utterly no more! 
I long to die!” 

A special fate has befallen this 
legend of the Wandering Jew. 
Unlike the other mediaval legends, 
it has not been consigned to the 
limbo of forgetfulness ; but, though 
centuries of advancing culture have 
intervened betwixt its first appear- 
ance and now, it still possesses for 
the imaginative mind a weird fas- 
cination. It may be interesting, 
therefore, briefly to consider its 
probable origin, to trace its progress, 
and to indicate the various ways in 
which it has been handled by poets 
and romancists. 

It has been conjectured, with 
some show of probability, that the 
origin of this extraordinary belief is 
to be found in a misinterpretation 
of that well-known passage of Scrip- 
ture (St. John xxi. 21-23), where 
it is written, “and Peter saith unto 
Him, Lord, and what shall this man 
do? And Jesus said, If I will that 
he tarry till I come, what is that to 
thee? Then went this saying 
abroad among the disciples that 
that disciple (John) should not 
die.” From the apostles the belief 
is said to have descended to the 
early Christian converts, and to 
have gradually come to form a part 
of the unwritten creed of the 
Church. But we are inclined to go 
further back, and to find the primal 
root-superstition in the Greek 
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myth of Tithonus. This man, who 
was loved by Aurora, goddess of 
the dawn, sought from the gods, 
through her agency, the gift of 
immortality. They granted his 
request, 


* Like wealthy men who care not how 
they give.” 


Bat he had forgotten to ask for 
youthful vigour, and so grew de- 
crepit— 


“‘ A white-haired shadow, roaming like 
a dream 

The ever silent spaces of the East, 

Far folded mists and gleaming halls of 
morn.” 


Superstitions such as this, were, 
as is well known, cherished by the 
common people long after they had 
formally espoused Christianity ; and 
the earlier teachers, finding them 
almost ineradicable, manifested con- 
siderable ingenuity in bestowing 
upon them a Chbristianised form. 
Thus the Saturnalia of Bacchus 
was transformed into the Feast of 
Asses, of which a curious descrip- 
tion will be found in Scott’s romance 
of “The Abbott ;” the ceremony 
of the Roman Lupercalia became 
the Candlemas of modern times; 
and so, yrobably, in like manner 
the story of the Wandering Jew 
was but a Christian engraftment on 
the old Pagan legend of Tithonus. 

We find it mentioned for the first 
time in the “ Historia Major” of 
Matthew Paris, a Benedictine monk 
at St. Alban’s in the year 1228. 
This man was the most eminent of 
the band of monkish chroniclers 
whose collected works form such a 
valuable cyclopedia of English 
history. His writings are dis- 
tinguished not only on account of 
their style, which is bold, free, and 
eloquent, but also for their high 
tone of morality and sound patriot- 
ism. He narrates that in the year 
1226 an Armenian archbishop 
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visited England for the purpose of 
worshipping at the celebrated 
sbrines, who, being entertained at 
the Monastery of Saint Alban’s, was 
asked several questions relating to 
his native country, &c. Among the 
rest, a monk who sat near him in- 
quired if he had ever heard of the 
famous person named Joseph, who 
was so much talked of, who was 
present at our Lord’s crucifixion, 
and conversed with him, and who 
was still alive in confirmation of 
the Christian faith. The arch- 
bishop answered in the affirmative, 
and afterwards one of his train who 
acted as interpreter, told the monks 
that his lord knew the person well ; 
that be had dined at his table but a 
little while before he left the East ; 
that he had been Pontius Pilate’s 
porter, by name Cartaphilus ; who, 
when they were dragging Jesus out 
of the Judgment-ball struck him 
with his fist on the back, saying, 
“ Go faster, Jesus, go faster; why 
dost thou linger ?” Upon which 
Jesus looked at him with a frown, 
and said, “I indeed am going, but 
thou shalt tarry till I come.” Soon 
after he was converted and bap- 
tised. He lives for ever, but at the 
end of every hundred years falls 
into an incurable illness, and at 
lenoth into a fit or ecstasy, out of 
w cb, when he recovers, he re- 
turns into the same state of youth 
he was in when Jesus suffered, being 
then about thirty years of age. He 
remembers all the circumstances of 
the death and resurrection of 
Christ, the saints that arose with 
him, the composing of the Apostles’ 
creed, their preaching and dis- 
persion, and is himself a very grave 
and holy person. Such is the 
account furnished by Matthew 
Paris, who was probably himself 
the monk to whom the Armenian 
made the above relation. 

Three centuries elapse before we 
again hear of the Wandering Jew. 
During this time, however, the 
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belief in his existence had by no 
means died out. Chroniclers tell 
how at times a shadowy figure 
glided through the streets of Euro- 
pean cities, bringing infallibly in its 
train famine, pestilence, or war. 
With great awe they tell how it had 
wandered thus for fifteen hundred 
years across the snow-clad heights 
and arid steppes of Caucasus and 
Asia, through the African deserts 
and by the rivers of Central Europe, 
and so must wander till the end of 
time— 


“ By years not worn, but sore opprest, 
And longing for the judgment-day ; 
Praying for rest, to find no rest, 
Cursing each morn’s returning ray, 
Ever wandering—ever—ever !” 


In 1547 there appeared at Ham- 
burg one who called himself Joseph, 
and stated he had been a shoemaker 
in Jerusalem at the time of Christ’s 
crucifixion, His story is embodied 
ina ballad, probably of later date, 
which is preserved in the Pepys 
collection. Save that the Roman 
Cartaphilus is transformed into the 
Jewish shoemaker, the account 
given in the ballad differs in no 
material point from that of Mat- 
thew Paris. In a quaint, down- 
right way, without prelude, it 
plunges at once into the subject :— 


“ When as in faire Jerusalem 
Our Saviour Christ did live, 
And for the sins of all the world 
His own dear life did give. 
The wicked Jews with scoffes and 
scorn 
Our Saviour did molest, 
That never till he left his life 
Had he a moment's rest. 
When they had crowned his head 
with thorns, 
And scourged Him to disgrace, 
In scornful sort they led him forth 
Unto his dying place.” 


Christ, fainting beneath the 
burden of bis cross, sought to rest 
upon a stone, which stood at the 
door of a shoemaker’s shop in the 
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Via Dolorosa; but the churlish 
owner, rushing out, thrust him off, 
saying :— 


“* Away, thou King of Jewes, 
Thou shalt not rest thee here ; 
Pass on, thy execution place 
Thou seest now draw near.’ 
And thereupon he thrust him thence, 
At which our Saviour sayd, 
‘I sure will rest, but thou wilt walk, 
And have no journey stayed.’ 
With that this cursed shoemaker, 
For offering Christ this wrong, 
Left wife and children, house and all, 
And went from thence along.” 


Cursed with a deathless immor- 
tality, and tormented by the pangs 
of unavailing remorse, he wandered 
through all lands without house or 
home or hidingplace. He also was 
a “most grave and holy person :”— 


“ Tf he hear any one blaspheme, 
Or take God’s name in vain, 
He tells them that they crucify 
Their Saviour Christ again. 
‘ If you had seen his death,’ said he, 
‘ As these mine eyes have done, 
Ten, thousand thousand times would 


ye 
His torments think upon, 
And suffer for his sake all paines 
Of torments and of woes.’ 
These are his words, and eke his 
life, 
Where’er he comes or goes.” 


The next public appearance of the 
Jew would seem to have been at 
Paris in the year 1686. An account 
of him is preserved in the ‘‘ Turkish 
Spy,” a curious and interesting book, 
whose authorship is doubtful. In 
Boswell’s “ Life of Johnson,” it is 
ascribed to an Englishman, named 
Manley, but the elder D’Israeli has 
since conclusively shown it to be the 
production of John Paul Mariana, 
an Italian resident in Paris from 
the year 1650-1700. Its form is 
fictitious, like that of the “ Persian 
Letters ” of Montesquieu, and Gold- 
smith’s ‘Citizen of the World,” 
but it nevertheless records real 
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events. ‘ Here (says the Turkish 
Spy) is a man come to this city, if 
he may be called a man, who pre- 
tends to have lived about sixteen 
hundred years. He says of himself 
that he was usher of the divan 
at the time when the Christian 
Messias was condemned by Pontius 
Pilate, and that for insulting the 
illustrious one he was condemned 
to live and wander the earth till the 
day of Judgment. One day I had 
the curiosity to discourse with him 
in various. languages, and I found 
him master of all that I could speak. 
He told me that there was nota 
true history to be found. 

“ He was in Rome, he said, when 
Nero set fire to the city, and saw 
him stand triumphing on the top of 
the citadel to behold its flames. He 
saw Saladin’s return from his con- 
quests in the East, when he caused 
his shirt to be carried on the top 
of aspear with this proclamation— 
‘ Saladin, prince of many countries, 
shall have no memorial left of him 
when he dies but this poor shirt.’ 
He knew Tamerlane, the Scythian, 
and told me he was so-called because 
he was lame. He seemed to pity the 
insupportable calamity of Bajazet, 
whom he had seen carried about in 
a cage by Tamerlane’s orders. He 
had heard the Emperor Vespasian 
say, when he understood the temple 
of Solomon was burnt to ashes, that 
he had rather all Rome had been set 
on fire. Here the old man fell a 
weeping, himself remembering the 
ruin of that noble structure which 
he described to me as familiarly as 
if he had seen it but yesterday. By 
his looks one would take him for a 
relic of the old world, or one of the 
long-lived fathers before the flood. 
To speak modestly he may pass for 
the younger brother of Time.” The 
narrative continues to describe con- 
ferences held between this per- 
sonage and the Parisian s8vans, who 
seemed at a loss what to think of an 
individual laying claim to so vast an 
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experience. _ The Hamburg Jew, if 
we may trust the ballad, had to 
submit to alike cross-examination— 


“« Most learned men with him conferre , 
Of those his lingering dayes, 

And wonder much to hear him tell 
His journeys and his ways.” 


The last impersonation of the 
Wandering Jew which we shall 
notice, and one which differed in 
some respects from any of the pre- 
ceding, was made in Venice about 
the year 1700 by a certain Signor 
Gualdi. During his stay in the city 
three things were observed in his 
conduct. The first was that he had 
a small collection of remarkably fine 
pictures, which he readily showed 
to any one that desired it ; the next 
that he was perfectly versed in all 
arts and sciences, and spoke on 
every subject with the utmost readi- 
ness and sagacity ; aud it was in the 
third place observed, that he never 
wrote or received any letter, desired 
no credit, made use of no bills of 
exchange, but lived in a style of un- 
ostentatious splendour, paying for 
everything he desired in gold of an 
antique coinage. One day he was 
visited by a nobleman, a connoisseur 
in the fine arts, who, having ex- 
amined his collection, admired it 
excessively. At the close of the 
visit (the story goes on to say), the 
nobleman cast his eye by chance 
over the chamber door, where hung 
a picture of this stranger (Gualdi). 
The Venetian looked upon it, and 
then uponhim. “ This picture was 
drawn for you,” he says to Signor 
Gualdi, to which the other made no 
answer, but a low bow. “You 
look,” continued the Venetian, “like 
a man of fifty, and yet I know this 
picture to be from the hand of 
Titian, who hsa been dead one hun- 
dred and thirty years. Howis this 
possible?” “It is not easy,” said 
Gualdi, gravely, “to understand all 
things that are possible, and yet 
there is surely no crime in my being 
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like a portrait drawn by Titian.” 
The Venetian perceived by the 
stranger’s manner that his remark 
had given offence, and hastened to 
take his leave. But he did not 
fail to communicate the circum- 
stance to his friends; it speedily 
became the talk of the city, and 
various parties, urged by curiosity, 
went to call upon Gualdi. They 
were disappointed, however; the 
stranger had left the city, and was 
never seen again. 

A theme more essentially ro- 
mantic, fuller of boundless possi- 
bilities in the way of plot aol inci- 
dent than this can hardly be con- 
ceived ; it is not therefore surprising 
to find it a general favourite with 
the poet and novelist. Among the 
various compositions which it has 
suggested first mention is due to 
Dr. Croly’s “ Salathiel the Immor- 
tal,” a work which does not occupy 
the pee amorg notable English 
novels in the public estimation, to 
which it is entitled by its merits. 
It is not a book to be devoured at 
a sitting, nor can it be read at all 
times with equal advantage, but 
when taken up at intervals, and 
when the mind is open to the influ- 
ences of enthusiasm, it yields intense 
pleasure. It abounds in clear and 
picturesque descriptions of scenery 
and manners; the language is elo- 
quent, if at times over rhetorical ; 
steeped in the language of Scrip- 
ture, its gorgeous orientalisms differ 
essentially from those of “ Rasselas” 
or “Vathek.” Perhaps the one 
blemish of the book is its slightly 
inartistic plot; the characters lack 
cohesion ; they appear suddenly, 
dazzle our eyes for a brief space 
with their vivid brilliancy, and then 
flit away into darkness like the 
pictures on a magic lantern screen. 

In “Salathiel” the attempt is 
made to present us with a picture 
of the Jew before the curse de- 
scended on him. He is represented 
as standing head and shoulders above 
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the rest of the people, not only on 
account of his position as Prince of 
the ancient house of Naphthali, but 
of his estimable personal qualities. 
His valour and wisdom in council 
mark him out as a born leader, and 
he soon becomes the life and soul 
of his countrymen’s armed resist- 
ance to the encroachments of Rome. 
In common with every pious Jew 
of the time, his earnest expectation 
is the approaching advent of Mes- 
siah ; but in proportion to his yearn- 
ing desire for this event is his hatred 
for him whom he deems an impostor. 
He took a leading part in the accu- 
sation and condemnation of Jesus. 
As they conducted him to the place 
of execution, the concentrated fury 
of Salathiel found vent in words of 
blasphemous insult. Then Jesus 
turned, and while he looked upon 
him, more in sorrow than in anger, 
the veil was lifted from his eyes, the 
blackness of his crime became present 
to his mind witb horrible clearness, 
and with the words of doom ringing 
in his ears he fled from the scene 
and the city. Thenceforth he was 
a fugitive and an alien. 

From Croly’s “ Salathiel” to 
Godwin’s “St. Leon” the descent 
is great. Those two heroes of ro- 
mance differ from each other as 
Milton’s Satan does from Goethe’s 
Mephistopheles. Salathiel is a 
grand Titanesque being, full of 
great ambitions and noble impulses ; 
St. Leon is the same Salathiel, re- 
duced by the wear and tear of a 
thousand years to the rank of a 
commonplace mortal. He is a 
Spanish grandee, an astrologer, an 
alchemist, a lover, a parent. In- 
deed, were it not for his occasional 
outbursts of remorse and despair, 
we should fail to recognise in him 
the lineaments of the ‘“ Wandering 
Jew.” Still further, and as if to 
illustrate the proverbially easy tran- 
sition from the sublime to the ridi- 
culous, Lord John Russell has 
almost burlesqued the old legend 
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in his “ Essays by a Gentleman 
who has left his Lodgings.” 

In the department of poetry we 
may mention first, the Honble. 
Mrs. Norton's “ Undying One,” 
dead, it is to be feared, long ago. 
Among the bright aerial people who 
follow Ianthe through the mazes 
of “Queen Mab,” the “ unessen- 
tial figure” of Ahasuerus glides 
like a spectre. Very characteristi- 
cally, Shelley has chosen to repre- 
sent him as defying the omnipotent 
power which holds him in thrall :— 


“Thus have I stood—through a wild 
waste of years 

Struggling with whirlwinds of mad 
agony, 

Yet peaceful and serene and self-en- 
shrined, 

Mocking my powerless tyrant’s horrible 


curse 
With stubborn and unalterable will, 
Even as a giant oak which heaven's 
fierce flame 
Had scathed in the wilderness, to 
stand 
A monument of fadeless ruin there ; 
Yet peacefully and movelessly it braves 
The midnight conflict of the wintry 
storm, 
As in the sunlight’s calm it spreads 
Its worn and wither’d arms on high 
To meet the quiet of a summer's 
noon.” 


How different, in its pathetic 
mournfulness, the language of 
Tithonus, under similar circum- 
stances :-— 


“The woods decay, the woods decay 
and fall ; 

The vapours weep their burthen to the 
ground ; 

Man comes and tills the field, and lies 
beneath ; 

And after many a summer dies the 
swan. 

Me only cruel immortality 

Consumes. 


Wordsworth has written a song 
for the “ Wandering Jew,” and 
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Professor Aytoun a ballad, founded 
on a striking incident in Godwin’s 
“St. Leon,” neither of which merit 
particular notice. Several French 
writers have also handled the old 
theme with considerable artistic 
effect ; not to speak of Eugene Sue’s 
“ Le Juif Errant,” where the part of 
the Jew in the wonderful drama 
therein unfolded is rather that of a 
spectator than an actor, there is the 
poet Quinten’s “ Ahasuerus,” of 
which Longfellow says in “ Hy- 
perion,” “It is a weird mystery, a 
dramatic prose poem, in which the 
ocean, Mont Blanc, and the cathe- 
dral at Strasburgh have parts to 
play ; and the saints on the stained 
windows of the Minster speak, and 
the statues and dead kings enact 
the dance of death.” A chanson on 
the same topic, by Beranger, has 
been translated, and may be found 
by the curious reader in the “ Minor 
Morals” of Sir John Bowring. 

Here we must, somewhat regret- 
fully, take leave of the “ Wandering 
Jew.” Common sense is never 
weary of reminding us that the 
narrative of his chequered life is 
but a legend— 


“ A fable, a phantom, a show 
Of the ancient Rabbinical lore; 
Yet the old medizval tradition, 
The beautiful strange superstition, 
But haunts us and holds us the 
more.” 


If, however, we turn our thoughts 
from the individual to the race, we 
cannot fail to be struck with the 
legend’s profound significance. The 
toils and sufferings of the apocry- 
phal Abasuerus, must surely be 
slight in comparison with those 
which the people of the “ wandering 
foot and weary breast” have en- 
dured for centuries and will endure 
till the eternal purpose regarding 
them be fulfilled. 
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AMONG THE DEAD IN ROME. 


By W. Kyieuron. 


Tue Appian Way was once the 
great highroad leading to Rome 
from Brundusium, the modern Brin- 
disi. It is now open for carriage 
drives from Rome to Albano, and 
few of the environs of Rome pre- 
sent so much to interest the travel- 
ler. For many miles along this, as 
along the other great highways lead- 
ing to Rome, the country was a vast 
cemetery, a city of the dead, in 
ancient times. 

Nearest to the walls, at the 
modern gate of St. Sebastian, stood 
the tomb of the Scipios, as if the 

ian of her impregnable gates. 

e ashes of the greatest of the 
Scipios, Africanus, do not rest here. 
He died, and was interred at 
Liternum. But Ennius, the great 
father of Roman poetry, the con- 
servator of her legendary annals, 
was one of the occupants of this 
tomb. Cicero refers to the necro- 
polis that lined the Appian Way 
when he asks, arguing for the im- 
mortality of the soul, ““When you 
go out of the Capenian Gate, where 
you behold the tombs of Calatinus, 
of the Scipios, of the Servilii, and 
of the Metelli, can you suppose that 
they are now miserable ?” 

e practice of burning the dead 
was not general until the later days 
of the Republic, and this practice 
made asepulchre of moderate dimen- 
sions sufficient to receive the re- 
mains of whole families, and even of 
their retainers. A small urn would 
hold the ashes of a hero, and these 


urns were usually arranged in the 
columbaria, arched alcoves or niches, 
side by side, row by row, and close 
to them were the lachrymatories, 
or any other small memorials which 
the pious affection of the survivors 
might raise to the memory of the 
departed. 

t is said that Sylla was the first 
of the Cornelii whose body was 
burned, and there can be little doubt 
that, from that time cremation was 
the ordinary form of burial with the 
wealthy. Ovid tells of plebeian 
pyres. Inthe poetry of the Augus- 
tan and later periods, allusions to 
coffins and to interment are very 
rare ; whilst allusions to the funeral 
torch, to the pyre, to the ashes, and 
to cremation generally are common 
and perpetual. Consequently urns, 
and not large massive sarcophagi, 
are the usual features of the crowded 
cemeteries. 

The approach to Rome in ancient 
times by the Appian Way, must 
have been singularly solemn and 
impressive. Even to comparatively 
diminutive Pompeii the Speman 
through the Street of Tombs must 
have Seen grave and serious. But 
what must the journey to Rome 
have been, when the traveller had 
arrived within twelve miles of it, 
along the Appian Way? Think of 
a Westminster Abbey of twelve or 
thirteen miles in length, crowded 
with lofty tombs or votive monu- 
ments to the dead, extending from 
half a mile to a mile on either side! 
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Here and there some stately temple 
of the gods, or some luxurious 
interrupted the solemn pageant ; 
but even round these the ashes of 
the mighty dead reposed. 


“ There be the gates; cast round thine 
eye, and see 
What conflux issuing forth, or entering 


in > 

Pretors, pro-consuls, to their pro- 
vinces 

Hasting, or to return, in robes of state ; 

Lictors and rods, the ensigns of their 
power, 

Legions and cohorts, files of horse and 
wings, 

Or embassies from regions far remote, 

In various habits on the Appian way, 

Or on the Emilian; some farthest 
South 

Syene, or where the shadow both ways 


falls, 
Meroe, Nilotic isle ; and more to West, 
The realm of Bacchus to the Black- 
moor Sea.” 


Milton is, alas! but too little 
read nowadays. Yet there is not 
only beauty, but wonderful truth- 
fulness, in his descriptions. It was 
from Brundusium, or Naples, that 
the Eastern embassies made their 
way into Rome, and there can 
be no doubt of the substantial 
accuracy of his description. 

The magnificent villa of the 
Quintillii was one of those that 
broke the majestic line of: tombs 
along the 0 Way. It wasa 
sumptuous palace. Its beauty and 
its splendour were fatal to its 
owners. The front to the road ex- 
hibited the portico of a Temple to 
Hercules ind a noble vestibule, as 
may be seen in Canina’s masterly 
restorations. Behind was a large 
space, including courts, baths, gar- 
dens, water-courses, and all that 
ministered to the luxury of a luxu- 
rious period. The brothers Quin- 
tillii appear to have been noble ex- 
amples of union, ability, and success. 
One was consul in Achaia, and one 
in Pannonia, under the just rule of 
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the Antonines. They were together, 
too, in their deaths. On the dis- 
covery of some supposed conspiracy, 
the brothers were cut off by the 
order of Commodus, who confiscated 
the villa. 

In the neighbourhood of the 
Capenian Gate was the arch of 
Drusus and the tomb of Romolus, 
son of the last Pagan Emperor of 
Rome. Maxentius had laid out 
near this a vast circus, a votive 
offering to Romolus, one of the last 
erections of Pagan magnificence. 
There, too, was the tomb of Geta, 
who fell by the hand of his brother 
Caracalla, and many of the freed- 
men of Augustus and of Livia were 
buried in the vicinity. One of the 
tombs in the neighbourhood of this 
gate must have been of extraordi- 
nary magnificence. It was that of 
Priscilla, wife of Abascantius, a 
favourite of Domitian. She seems 
to have been much beloved by 
her husband, and he spared no 
pane and no expense to render her 

urial a scene of marvellous display. 
Statius describes it in his usual 
stilted and exaggerated manner. 
He pictures pathetically the last 
moments of Priscilla, and goes on 
to tell us how all Rome poured 
forth along the Appian Way, on the 
banks of the Almo, near the temple 
of Cybele, to see the wonderful 
burial. Her husband could not 
endure to see her burned. Every- 
thing that wealth and luxury could 
supply, to make the procession im- 

sing, was provided. The tomb 
itself was a marvel of architecture. 
Marble statues of Priscilla, in the 
garb and attitude of various god- 
desses, adorned the tomb, whilst 
Greece was laid under contribution 
to — a building at once stately 
and imposing. 

The valley and the fountain of 
Egeria were not far off, with all 
their venerable romance, their remi- 
niscences of Numa, consecrated to 
the devout Roman by centuries of 
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hallowed tradition. Juvenal was 
indignant in his day at the profana- 
tion of the holy fane by miserable 
Jews, mean pedlars, defiling the soil 
and the waters of this sacred spot 
by their provision baskets and their 

allets of straw. The Jews had 

ng ere this been money-lenders 
and merchants of respectability in 
Asia Minor, but the thousands of 
Jewish slaves, sold after the wars of 
Titus, had made them a miserable 
and squalid community, disliked by 
the fashionable world of Rome, out- 
casts, speaking an uncouth language, 
with unpleasant habits, and profess- 
ing a religion that appeared to the 
Roman to be both unsocial and 
illiberal. 

Not far from Egeria, the temple 
of the Deus Ridiculus, marked the 
spot from which Hannibal is said 
to have looked down upon Rome. 
It is a rounded mound now, with a 
few stony fragments, marking out a 
ot that must ever be famous in 
the world’s history. With what 
feelings did the Carthaginian Gen- 
eral survey Rome from that 
mount? Ought he to have at- 
tempted its reduction? Had he 
the military machinery requisite to 
render such an attempt likely to 
succeed ? With what feelings did 
be turn away from the spectacle, 
and what did he say to those about 
him, as he thus left the vantage- 
ground? He probably would not 
have succeeded had he attempted the 
siege, for he probably had neither the 
troops nor the munitions of war 
necessary. So much we partly know. 
But as to his feelings and his words 
history is for ever silent. 

The colossal tomb of Cecilia Me- 
tella stands before us as we drive 
along the Appian Way, and close 
to it are the remains of the medi- 
eval fortress of the Gaetani. Cecilia 
Metella! Some are known by deeds, 
some by words, some by their posi- 
tion. Cecilia Metella is known 
only by her tomb. Byron asks— 
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“But who was she, the lady of the 
dead, 

Tomb'd in a palace? Was she chaste 
and fair, 

Worthy a king's, or more, a Roman's 
bed ? 


What race of chiefs and heroes did she 
bear ? 

What daughter of her beauties was the “ 
heir ? 

How lived, how died, how loved she? 
Was she not 

So honoured, and conspicuously there, 

Where meaner relics must not dare to 
rot, 

Placed to commemorate a more than 
mortal lot? 


The tomb itself served the pur- 
pose of a fortress for ages, but as 
for her to whose memory it was 
raised, her history or her family, we 
know nothing—hers is a name and 
nothing more. 

Near the fourth milestone from 
the city we come upon the scene 
of the luxurious life, the miserable 
death, and the humble tomb of 
Seneca. Here were his gardens. 
He had all that wealth could give, 
all that luxury could invent—“ too 
wealthy ”’ was an epithet applied to 
him by the poet. It was in bis 
villa here, called Nomentanum, that 
he received the message sent to him 
by Nero, through a certain cen- 
turion, that he must prepare to die. 
** Seneca heard the message,” says 
Tacitus, “with calm composure.” 
“ T leave you,” said he to his follow- 
ers, “the example of my life, the 
best and most precious legacy now 
in my power.” He was not per- 
mitted to will away his property. 
He took leave of his friends and 
attendants with manly resignation, 
and embraced his wife tenderly, 
exhorting her to bear her trial with 
equanimity. But she had resolved 
to die with him. Seneca reasoned 
with her, but invain. Paulina was 
determined. “ Since you will have 
it so,” he said at length, “ we will 
die together.” These words were 
no sooner uttered than the veius of 
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both their arms were opened. “‘ He 
called for his secretary,” says Taci- 
tus, “ and dictated, whilst life was 
ebbing away, that farewell discourse 
which has been published, and 
which is in everybody’s hands.” 

But Nero was not willing that 
popular enthusiasm should be ex- 
cited by the heroic death of Paul- 
ina with her husband. He sent 
hurried orders to bind up her 
wounds. The flow of blood was 
stopped whilst she lay in a swoon. 
“She lived a few years longer, in 
fond regret, revering the memory of 
her husband to the end of her days.” 
Seneca himself, finding the flow of 
blood but slow, took poison, but, 
finding that its effect was also slow, 
he had a warm bath prepared, and 
in that he died. His body, without 
any funeral pomp, was committed 
to the flames. 

‘What a tragedy, and what 
actions! The philosopher and the 
tutor dying the death of a martyr, 
and the pupil living to be execrated 
as a tyrant and a murderer! 

And here, all around us, between 
the third and the fifth miles from 
Rome, there are remains along this 
Appian Way, of wonderful monu- 
ments, once full of grace and 
beauty—a grace and beauty by no 
means inherent in the Roman, but 
taught to him by the Greek—a 
grace and beauty arising from that 
delicate sense of proportion which 
seems to have been intuitive in the 
Grecian mind—a grace and beauty 
characteristic of Grecian art and 
Grecian architecture, but which are 
seldom found in the art or architec- 
ture of other countries, except when 
they copied Greece. 

Two of the mounds near the fifth 
milestone are shown as the tombs 
of the Horatii and Curiatii. Our 
modern historians smile at the tra- 
ditions of ancient Rome. Niebuhr 
and Lewes have sought to discredit 
them altogether. But if there was'no 
kingly period in Roman history, 
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before the times of the Republic, 
who raised those mighty fortifica- 
tions on the Palatine, which even 
now astonish us by their size and 
strength, massive walls, foundations 
built for all time, rocks cut away, 
and gateways formed, that have 
plainly lasted for thousands of 
years? Call the kings local ¢ :ief- 
tains if you will, but the city that 
could rear such monuments must 
have been powerful and populous, 
even in those far-off times. These 
mounds then may or may not be 
the tombs of the Horatii and of the 
Curiatii, the legend itself may be 
more or less fabulous, but to the 
traveller, with a little imagination, 
they are interesting and suggestive 
notwithstanding. 

The great circular tomb, known 
as that of Cotta, a little further on, 
was raised either to Valerius 
Messalinus Cotta, or to his greater 
father, Messala Corvinus. It co- 
vered at one time half-an-acre of 
ground, and, although much praised 
by many, bears now traces rather 
of size than of grace or beauty. 
But time is a sad defacer. The 
beautiful may have been destroyed 
by the lapse of ages, and the mas- 
sive and the solid alone left. 

Corvinus was one of the best and 
wisest councillors of Augustus, a 
friend of Horace and Tibullus, 
and probably of Virgil, and he was 
the nursing father of Ovid’s poetry. 
A great general and a great states- 
man; he was also a poet, historian, 
grammarian, and an orator. He 
was in high command at Philippi, 
and was one of the chief leaders at 
Actium. His son Cotta was a man 
of eminence, but the father Cor- 
vinus was a hero, and to this hero 
there can be little doubt the great 
tomb was raised, by a grateful, 
affectionate son. 

Near the ninth milestone stood 
the tomb of the Emperor Gallie- 
nus. Itis of this Gallienus that 
Gibbon says “he was a master of 
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several curious but useful sciences, 
a ready orator, an elegant poet, a 
skilful gardener, an excellent cook, 
anda most contemptible prince.” 
The tombs of Licinius and others in 
this neighbourhood demand a pass- 
ing record, but I have delayed long 
enough amongst the Pagan dead— 
let us turn now to the Christians. 

From the first the Christians 
discountenanced cremation and fa- 
voured burial. In this respect 
they were probably only following 
Jewish custom, without any re- 
ference to symbolism, or mystic 
faith. Christian cemeteries there- 
fore would naturally occupy much 
more space than those of Pagan 
Rome. But there was another 
point in which the contrast was 
more striking. The wealthy Ro- 
man migbt, as a favour, allow his 
freed men or his slaves obscure 
niches in the family mausoleum, 
but this concession was by no means 
common. The great mass of the 
vulgar dead were buried in vast 
pits, the purticuli, probably dug in 
different parts of the outskirts of 
the city, but of which the largest 
were those on the Esquiline Hill, 
referred to by Horace in his first 
Satire—an accursed and infected 
spot, where the white bones cropped 
out of the loose black soil ! 

But the Christian faith recog- 
nized no such distinction between 
tenants of the lordly mansions, and 
the vulgar thousands who swarmed 
in the streets, lurked in the cellars, 
and nestled in the garrets of the 
— city. To the Christian the 

ody of the slave or of the freed 
man was as holy as that of his 
master. He had the same hope of 
the resurrection, the same title to 
immortality. 

Within the walls of the city in- 
terment had been sternly forbidden 
from the earliest times, even by 
the Laws of the Twelve Tables, 
Vestal Virgins and a very few 
noble families alone excepted. 
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Hence the Catacombs. Greater space 
was required. The body was sacred. 
No interments were allowed within 
the walls ; convenient spaces with- 
out the walls were already occu- 
pied. And hence, in the first in- 
stance, that burrowing beneath the 
earth, which the Jews had already 
begun in order to dispose of their 
dead. Hence the Christian Cata- 
combs. It must be remembered 
that the Jews had their Cata- 
combs long before, not in Rome 


only, but in many of the cities of _ 


Italy. 

It is quite a mistake to suppose 
that the Catacombs were originally 
quarries or sand-pits. Recent in- 
vestigation has conclusively proved 
that they have been hollowed out 
for the purpose of sepulture origi- 
nally, and then, during times of 
persecution, they were used by the 
Christians as places of concealment 
from their blood-thirsty enemies. 
Here in these narrow passages and 
gloomy vaults the members of the 
little community found a refuge, 
such as it was, from torture, perse- 
cution and death. Here, hunted 
like rats, they often lived for 
months together, carrying on the 
excavations secretly, so as to pro- 
vide places of exit that might be 
unknown to the pursuers, if the 
original place of entrance were in- 
vaded by them. What a fearful 
life! What a living death rather, to 
be shut beneath the earth in these 
narrow gloomy passages, without 
light, and often with but little hope 
of ultimate safety ! 

Of the three kinds of deposit in 
the valley of the Tiber, on which 
Rome is built, the stony tufa, the 
granular or gravel tufa, and the 
sandy tufa, the two former were 
found convenient for hollowing out 
these burial vaults. From the first, 
the stony tufa, large quantities had 
been formerly excavated for build- 
ing purposes, but the quarries were 
usually open to the light of day. 
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The Jews and the Christians found 
the gravelly deposit much more 
easy to work, and therefore the 
Catacombs were chiefly excavated 
in it. It was solid enough to make 
walls for long and intricate pas- 
sages, or gmbulacra; to be hewn 
into arches, vaulting over deep re- 
cesses, in which the coffins were 
arranged ; and to support floor be- 
neath floor, even as many as five 
floors, down to the lowest depth of 
that particular formation. With 
the cessation of the granular depo- 
sit, the Catacombs came to an 
end, either terminated by hard rock 
or dying off into the sandy tufa, 
where excavation was unsafe. But 
besides the proper kind of stratum, 
another consideration of vital im- 
portance had to be cared for—that 
is, that the Catacombs must be at 
a certain height above the level of 
the Tiber, and the smaller streams, 
such as the Anio and the Almone, 
or the whole would be in danger of 
being flooded. 

Here and there more spacious 
excavations were possible, and were 
hollowed out accordingly, forming 
the lowly chapels still visible— 
chapels where the faithful crowded 
together, in darkness, in silence, 
and in terror, during times of per- 
secution. And, running hither and 
thither through the volcanic tufa, 
narrow passages, lined with the 
resting places of the dead, some- 
times on one side only, but more 
generally on both sides, stretched 
away for miles in an intricate net- 
work, a vast and complicated maze. 
A spider’s web, seen through the 

lass of the naturalist, or rather 
our or five spiders’ webs, one 
within the other, might give us 
some faint idea of the exceeding in- 
tricacy of these passages, all the 
threads spun out with infinite com- 
plexity, and converging towards a 
common entrance. 

It does not appear that Christian 
Catacombs had been excavated in the 
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time of Nero, as Tacitus, in describ- 
ing the persecution during that 
reign, makes no mention of them, 
but we know that they existed in 
the time of Domitian. St. Paul 
is said to have suffered martyrdom 
near the Ostian road, where that 
magnificent church, S. Paolo fuori 
delle Mure, now stands; and St. 
Peter is said to have suffered and 
to have been buried where St. 
Peter’s now stands. Both the 
bodies, according to the traditions 
of the early Church, were removed 
to one of the Catacombs on the 
Appian Way, where they remained 
until the times of persecution had 
ceased, and it was safe to take them 
back to Rome. 

During the persecution in the 
reign of Domitian, there is ample 
proof that the Catacombs were used 
by the Christians not merely as 
places of sepulture, but as hiding- 
places from their tormentors. From 
the accession of Nero to the 
middle of the reign of Marcus 
Aurelius, that is to say, from 96 to 
166 A.D., it would appear that the 
Church in Rome was spreading in 
peace and quietness. We must not, 
therefore, suppose that during the 
early centuries the Catacombs were 
frequently or constantly hiding- 
places. They were places of sepul- 
ture only, with very few exceptions, 
from the persecution of Domitian 
to that of Decius, which happened 
in the middle of the third century. 

During the reign of Marcus An- 
toninus there were at first local 
persecutions, and there was an 
outbreak of Pagan zeal. The dark 
ness of desolation seemed to be 
gathering round Rome. The Mar- 
comannian war on the Danube, the 
Eastern war on the Euphrates, and, 
worse than war, the terrible plague 
which the victorious legions brought 
from the East, had raised a mad 
= throughout the empire. 

ictims must be found to appease 
the angry, the deserted, and the 
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insulted gods. The cry of ‘The 
Christians to the lions!’ resounded 
throughout Rome. To this period 
belong the martyrdom of Polycarp 
and the martyrs of Lyons. Justin 
Martyr most probably perished at 
the same time, although there is 
no certain record of him. 

Gradually these perilous times 
passed away. People got other 
things to think about. The Chris- 
tians came forth from the Catacombs, 
where they had concealed them- 
selves, looking wan and pale and 
ghostlike. Christian brotherly love 
did not restrain the fratricidal 
jealousy of Caracalla, though he 
was said to have had a Christian 
nurse. Under Septimius Severus 
there were local and partial perse- 
cutions, and the brutal Commodus 
made a jest of their sufferings; 
yet he had Christians in his house- 
hold. Alexander Severus placed 
Christ in his gallery of sages, and 
granted a piece of land for the 
building of a Christian church. 

We may conclude, then, that at 
this time, both Christian churches 
and Christian cemeteries were 
common. It is even said that the 
Emperor Philip, who succeeded 
Severus, was a Christian at heart. 
Thus we have come to the middle 
of the third century, when a cruel 
persecution broke out under Decius, 
which was continued under Vale- 
rian and Diocletian. 

During all this period the Chris- 
tian faith was gradually supplanting 
the old Pagan creed in Rome. 
Sometimes a slave, sometimes a 
servant, sometimes a freed man 
would introduce it amongst the 
children or amongst the women. 
The men might sternly repudiate 
it, but it crept in nevertheless, 
whether they liked it or not, by 
female influence, and by the in- 
struction given to the children 
by servants. Christian cemeteries 
naturally multiplied as the numbers 
of the new believers increased. The 
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oldest sarcophagi were plainly the 
work of heathen sculptors. The 
names and inscriptions in the first 
instance were usually Greek, then 
Greek mixed with Latin, and at 
length Latin alone. The earlier 
tombs, too, are without those dis- 
tinctive titles common on the 
heathen monuments, which dis- 
criminated the patrician, the master, 
the plebeian, the libertus, the 
libertinus, and the slave. 

It was a nice question to whom 
the Catacombs below belonged. Did 
they belong to those whose houses 
and gardens were above them, or 
to the descendants of the excava- 
tors, or to those who held the 
guardianship of the places of exit 
and of entrance. These were knotty 
points for Roman law to solve, and 
much learning and much forensic 
and polemical eloquence were dis- 
played in argument about it. 

Fortunately, the religious feeling 
of all nations makes of places of 
sepulture holy ground. They were 
surrounded, if not with legal, at 
least with popular sanctity, and this 
feeling would cause all useless 
squabbles, all violent altercations 
about them to be discountenanced 
and frowned down. Practically, they 
soon came to be held in common 
by the Church, or by particular 
churches, just as the cemeteries 
above ground were held by burial 
clerks or companies that undertook 
the care of the tombs. Certain it 
is that heathen ornaments and 
emblems have been found, mixed 
with Christian, in the Christian 
Catacombs ; but this probably arose 
from the workmen being accus- 
tomed to those emblems, those 
symbols, and those ornaments 
before their conversion. That the 
Catacombs were never used by 
the Pagan Romans as a place of 
sepulture is undoubted. 

Early in the second century, Cal- 
listus, afterwards Bishop of Rome, 
was appointed to the care of a 
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Christian cemetery on the Appian 
Way, and it is not so long since the 
tombs of several bishops were found 
not far from the church of St. Se- 
bastian, amongst others that of 
Callistus himself, and of Fabianus, 
a martyr in the reign of Decius. 
The monogram M. (martyr) after 
the name of Fabianus was evidently 
added to the inscription at a later 
date, and by another hand than 
that which carved the rest of the 
inscription. 

Cornelius, the successor of Fabi- 
anus, was banished by the Emperor 
Gallus to Civita Vecchia, and died 
there. He too was a martyr, and 
his tomb with. . . . NELIUS 
MARTYR on it was found after 
long search by M. de Rossi, to whom 
archeology in Rome owes so much. 

A later bishop, Damasus, when 
times of peace and security had 
come again, would be the restorer 
and the adorner of the Catacombs. 
He was really their spoiler and 
their violator. He laid many of 
them open to the light of day, 
crowded them with churches and 
chapels, and allowedand encouraged 
hosts of pilgrims to do homage to 
the martyrs buried there. The con- 
sequence was the number of the 
martyrs was multiplied as fast as 
piety demanded it, or legend could 
invent. 

Above the Catacomb of Callistus 
stands a huge mound, half under- 
mined, manifestly one of those 
grand monumental structures, which 
in heathen times lined the Appian 
Way. This is probably the tomb 
of the Cacilii, and it is probable 
that St. Cecilia, the celebrated 
martyr, whom we see so often repre- 
sented in medieval paintings, be- 
longed to this family. Certain it is 
that the old patrician families of 
Rome, those whose names had 
figured in the annals of the city for 
centuries, were the most obstinate 
upholders of Paganism, and the last 
to embrace the new faith. 
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After the age of Damasus and 
his immediate successors, the history 
of the Catacombs is brief, dark, 
and melancholy. Barbarians, hea- 
thens, and Christians, closed around 
Rome. There was a long succession 
of sieges; Alaric, Genseric, Viti- 
ges, Totila, and Belisarius sur- 
rounded the eternal city with 
their armies in succession. The 
suburbs were laid waste, all the 
extramural churches, particularly 
those ,built over the Catacombs, 
were plundered, and many of them 
destroyed. Not only were thestately 
and colossal monuments of Repub- 
lican and Imperial Rome, which 
lined the Appian and the Flaminian 
Ways, trampled as it were in ruin, 
or made use of for military pur- 
poses, or their materials wasted and 
strewn about in wanton savagery; 
but even the Christian monuments 
were exposed to insult, ravage, and 
destruction, and that too, often by 
armies professedly Christian. The 
bones of the martyrs were sought 
for and were carried off, particularly 
by the Lombards. The remains of 
St. Peter and of St. Paul are said 
to have been three or four times 
removed from their resting-places, 
because it was feared they might 
fall into the hands of the invaders. 

The word Catacomb seems to have 
been originally the proper name of 
a space or vault under the Basilica 
of St. Sebastian. We first hear of 
it in the seventh century, and the 
name was gradually extended to all 
similar excavations around Rome. 
It was here that the remains of St. 
Peter and St. Paul are said to have 
been recovered from some Greeks 
who were carrying them off by 
stealth, and in this Catacomb they 
were then deposited for safety. There 
are no less than sixty Catacombs 
in different directions round Rome, 
but all outside the walls, a plain 
proof that they were intended 
originally for purposes of interment, 
for interment was strictly forbid- 
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den within the walls. The passages 
underground are usually eight feet 
high and from three to five wide, 
the roof is either horizontal or 
slightly vaulted, and seldom re- 
quires any other support than the 
sides. This is particularly the case 
when the excavation is in the granu- 
lar tufa, in which the interments 
were mostcommonly made. When 
they gradually got nearer the sandy 
tufa, artificial supports were often 
necessary. But passages in this 
material were soon abandoned. 

The graves are irregular in size, 
persons of all ages being interred 
close to each other. Sometimes the 
tomb was intended for one body, 
sometimes for three or four, so that 
the depth differs materially. The 
average number of graves in each 
tier is five, but they vary consider- 
ably, and their length is usually 
eight feet. When undisturbed they 
are found closed with marble slabs 
or tiles, on which the inscriptions 
or Christian emblems are often cut. 
Dean Stanley has remarked on the 
hopeful, cheerful tone of the in- 
scriptions—nothing sad, gloomy, or 
foreboding about them. These 
smaller graves are called Joculi. 
There are others of larger dimen- 
sions, called arcosolia, consisting of 
an arch over a grave, or a sarcopha- 
gus hollowed in the tufa, the whole 
of greater pretensions, and more 
imposing in appearance than the 
simple Joculi. A third class, a kind 
of sepulchral chamber, occurs at 
intervals, surrounded with loculi or 
arcosolia, which have sometimes 
been converted in later times into 
family vaults, or into chapels. 

Although there are as many as 
sixty distinct series of Catacombs, 
yet they do not extend further than 
a circle of three miles from the 
walls usually ; the furthest that has 
yet been discovered is that of St. 
Alexander, on the Via Nomentana, 
about six miles from the walls. 
Padre Marchi, who studied the sub- 
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ject exhaustively, supposed that 
there were, on the average, about a 
hundred thousand graves in each 
Catacomb. This would give a total 
of about six million bodies buried 
in them, but I fear it must be 
regarded only as a very rough 
guess. That it is not likely to . 
an exaggeration is evident from the 
fact that Signor di Rossi calculated 
the entire length of the passages, 
&c., in the Catacombs at upwards 
of five hundred geographical miles. 
Not a tenth part of this length, 
however, has been explored. 

The Jewish Catacombs open on 
the road leading to St. Urbino. 
Here we descend into an oblong 
chamber open to the sky, but ori- 
ginally vaulted over, the floor being 
of white and black mosaic. From 
this a low door leads down into one 
of the galleries, out of which open 
six square chambers, or cubicula, 
one of which is remarkable from 
the paintings of the seven-branched 
candelabrum, on the roof and walls, 
and from a large white marble sar- 
cophagus, sunk beneath the floor, 
the bas-reliefs and other structures 
on which were gilt. This sarcopha- 
gus resembles in its style those of 
the fourth century. 

Lateral passages lead to several 
other square chambers, lined with 
graves exactly as in the Christian 
Catacombs — graves of different 
kinds and sizes. Upwards of two 
hundred inscriptions on marble 
slabs have been discovered in these 
catacombs, but not one of a Pagan 
or Christian character. About two- 
thirds of them are in Greek letters, 
though generally expressing Latin 
words, and the remainder are in 
Latin. It is very curious that nota 
single trace of the Hebrew character 
has yet been found in these Cata- 
combs, although evidently many 
of those buried there were office- 
bearers in the synagogues, such as 
rulers, scribes, and doctors of the 
law. 
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Another small Hebrew Catacomb the titles frequently having refer- 
has recently been discovered in the ence to the authorities of the syna- 
Vigna Cunarro, behind the church gogue. This would appear to have 
of St. Sebastian. The inscriptions been more ancient than those on 
are almost all in the Greek charac- the road leading to St. Urbino. 
ter, the emblems purely Jewish, and 
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I. 


Tue Achill isles—the Achill isles— 
Where man is sad while Nature smiles; 
Where hills are bathed in summer's glow, 
While shadows fall on hearts below ; 
Where land and sea with wealth abound, 
But wails of hunger oft resound— 

The contrast it is grief to tell, 

Yet, Achill isles, I love ye well! 


II. 


The Achill isles—the Achill isles— 

What changing thought the way beguiles ; 
The granite crown of dark Slieve More, 
The curlew’s scream upon the shore, 

The splashy bog, the fresh-cut peat, 

The mountain sheep's responsive bleat, 
The golden eagle poised on high, 

The blue of ocean and of sky! 


ITI. 


The Achill isles—the Achill isles— 

The road conducts by easy miles, 

Where Cavan’s lord with prescient taste, 
Improves the lake, reclaims the waste ; 
Or where bright vistas Art has made 
Mid green Glendaragh’s sylvan shade ; 
Around the rich magnolias bloom, 

And southern heaths the air perfume. 


IV. 
The Achill isles—the Achill isles— 
The dizzy path to Keem defiles 
By cliffs that mock th’ Atlantic tide, 
By chasms opening deep and wide— 
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Still, as we climb 'tis sweet to know 

A vale of beauty spreads below, 
Where violets spring, and fuchsias lave 
Their sea-kissed blossoms in the wave! 


V. 


The Achill isles—the Achill isles— 

"Neath Minaum’s rocky solemn piles, 

A temple fashioned by the sea, 

Echoes the wild waves’ litany ! 

Lo! Dugort’s caves, and velvet strand ; 
And their white homes—the Mission Band, 
Whom Nangle led o’er Achill Sound, 

A wild to farm—a church to found! 


VI. 
The Achill isles—the Achill isles— 
Let travellers write in glowing styles 
Of vine-clad hills, or sun-lit shores, 
Of France, or Spain, or the Azores— 
On Afric’s isles of healing fame 
Where Spring and Winter are the same— 
Oh! aching sufferers, ere ye roam, 
Seek a Madeira nearer home ! 


vas. 
The Achill isles—the Achill isles— 
What cruel cause thy sons exiles ? 
It was not creed—it was not sect, 
The only cause was man's neglect! 
A brighter dawn at last appears, 
A better hope for coming years— 
Wake from your sleep and stand confessed — 
The island gardens of the West ! 


VII. 
Lift up your hearts, ye Achill isles ! 
Let man with Nature share her smiles ! 
From Achill Head, where sea-fowl soar, 
To famed Kildavnat’s castle hoar, 
The curse is lifting from your sod 
Before the opened Book of God! 
A nobler plan of life begin— 
To work in faith is twice to win! 


Wittiam Dicsy Seymour, Q.C., LL.D. 


The Deanery, Tuam, Oct. 3rd, 1876. 
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By tue Lancasnire Wrrcu. 


THE EARL OF ROSCOMMON., 


Amone the many poets posterity 
has forgotten, the Earl of Roscom- 
mon, a man full of learning, and 
to whose influence our literature 
is largely indebted, should be re- 
membered. Seldom, however, in 
these days do we hear his name 
mentioned, yet he must have been 
endowed with great genius to have 
attracted the notice, and excited 
the emulation, of Dryden, Pope, 
Addison andthe Marquis d’Argens. 

Dryden pays tribute to the 
Earl’s powers when he acknow- 
ledges that, in translating Lucre- 
tius and Virgil, he followed, or 
tried to follow, the rules laid down 
in Roscommon’s “ Essay on Trans- 
lated Verse.” Moreover, the great 
John flatters himself that, although, 
as he says, many a fair precept in 
poetry is, like a seeming demon- 
stration in mathematics, very 
specious in the diagram, yet false 
in the mechanic operation, he has 
succeeded in observing the useful 
instructions given in the Earl’s 
performance, and is fully con- 
vinced of their truth, and has in 
many places made examples to the 
rules. 

Again he says that Roscommon’s 
translation of Virgil’s Sixth Eclo- 
gue, has given him much trouble, as 
not wishing his own composition 
to be inferior, he had to take great 
pains to equal his predecessor. In 


his notes on Virgil, Dryden, refers 
the reader bodily to those given by 
his friend, thus acknowledging 
the superiority and erudition dis- 
played in them. The notes to this 
Eclogue show the Earl’s classical 
education ; they are numerous, 
brief, and explicit, written as he 
says in the preface, for those who 
cannot be acquainted with names 
and passages; and he, therefore, 
directs them by letter to the foot 
of the page -where an account 
would be found of all that was out 
of the common road, given to the 
best of his knowledge. 

Pope must likewise have held 
our author in high esteem when he 
says of him, in his “ Essay on Cri- 
ticism ”’—~ 


“Such was Roscommon, 
learned than good, 
With manners generous as his noble 
blood, 

To him the wit of Greece and Rome 
was known, 

And ev'ry author's merit, but his own.” 


not more 


This contains every compliment 
it is possible for one author to pay 
another; it proclaims at once his 


learning, his aristocratic connec- 
tions, his generosity, and his mo- 
desty. Nor is Addison less enthu- 
siastic when in his account of the 
greatest English Poets, he writes— 
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by, 
That makes even rules a noble poetry ; 
Rules whose deep sense, and heavenly 
numbers show 
The best of critics, and of poets too.” 


Again the same great poet in the 
Spectator says, that he cannot con- 
clude the paper, without taking 
notice, that we have three poems 
in our tongue, which are of the 
same nature, and each of them a 
masterpiece in its kind, the “ Essay 
on Translated Verse,” the “ Essay 
on Poetry,” and the “Essay on 
Criticism.” 

The Marquis d’Argens in his 
“Lettres Juives,” speaking of the 
growth of poetry in this kingdom, 
attributes its condition to the fact 
that men of the first quality did 
not disdain to become followers of 
the Muses; for instance, my Lord 
Roscommon, the Duke of Bucking- 
ham, and the Earl of Dorset, who 
each had written pieces, which gave 
them with justice the title of 
great poets. Creech the translator 
of Horace, Lord Lansdowne in 
his Essay upon unnatural flights 
in Poetry, Trapp in his preface 
to Virgil, and Mrs. Katherine 
Philips, the translator of Cor- 
neille’s Pompey, for which Roscom- 
mon wrote a prologue, all bore 
witness to his abilities; the lady 
calling him the most hopeful young 
nobleman in Ireland. It seems 
strange therefore that his name 
should be forgotten, when so many 
of our great genuises have acknow- 
ledged themselves only equal, and 
in some instances inferior, to the 
Earl. 

Wentworth Dillon, Earl of 
Roscommon, was the descendant 
of a very old Irish family, and was 
the son of James Dillon who had 
been converted from the Roman 
Catholic creed by Archbishop 
Usher. The place and date of 
his birth are not known, beyond 
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that he was born in Ireland, when 

the country was under the adminis. 
tration of the Earl of Strafford, to 
whom the Earl’s mother, who was 
related to the Boyntons of York- 
shire, was near akin; and to the 
future poet, when he was baptized, 
the lord lieutenant, gave the sur- 
name of his own family—Went- 
worth. 

Some years after his birth, the 
Earl of Strafford, anticipating re- 
ligious disturbances, sent the young 
Earl over to his own seat in York- 
shire, and placed him under the 
care of Dr. Hall, afterwards Bishop 
of Norwich, under whose care he 
cultivated the classics with success, 
and learned to write Latin with 
elegance. But when the unfortu- 
nate Earl of Strafford was im- 
peached, Roscommon was sent by 
the advice of Archbishop Usher to 
study under the famous Mr. 
Bochart at Caen in Normandy. 

Caen is one of the spots in the 
world which has been haunted by 
genius. Malherbe, who gave to 
French poetry a dignity of tone 
before unknown, was born there in 
the year 1555 and died in 1628. 
There, too, the unfortunate Malpila- 
tre was born years after Roscommon 
was resting in Westminster Abbey. 
This French poet died in the 
greatest misery, actually from star- 
vation, yet the very men who were 
mean enough to allow him to do so, 
at his death seized his manu- 
scripts, some of which he had 
ordered to be destroyed, containing 
passages he did not care to pre- 
serve, and published them, making 
ample fortunes out of the works of 
one to whom they had refused to 
give bread. 

After remaining some time at 
Caen the Earl travelled to Italy, 
where he acquired a deep know- 
ledge of medals and the Italian 
language, which he spoke with 
great fluency. After the Restora- 
tion Charles II. received him at 
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Court and made him the captain of 
a band of pensioners, and some 
time after Master of the Horse to 
the Duchess of York. The gaieties 
and frivolities of the age of that 
king— 








“Who never said a foolish thing 
And never did a wise one ;” 


and in which the monarch himself 
so freely indulged, setting the 
fashion of horse-racing by presenting 
the first “ royal cup ” and building 
a palace at Newmarket, entrapped 
the Earl, who became, like many 
other noblemen of his time, a game- 
ster; which caused him to lose a 
great amount ,of his fortune, and 
to appear frequently in the duel 
field. A dispute with the Lord of 
the Privy Seal concerning his estate 
having arisen, he had to return to 
Ireland, and abandon his post at 
the English Court. On his arrival 
in Dublin he was made captain of 
the Guards by the Duke of Ormond, 
but he still led a wild life, freely 
indulging in his passion for gaming. 

His generosity and gratitude were 
displayed upon the following occa- 
sion, and it is the only narrative we 
have of his adventures with the 
sword. One night, as he was re- 
turning from a gaming-table, he 
was set upon by three men, paid 
to assassinate him; but he very 
pluckily defended himself, and killed 
one, whilst a nobleman, who hap- 
pened to be passing that way, came 
to his rescue, and disarmed a second; 
the other took to his heels. This 
gentleman was of good extraction, 
but poor, and the Earl, in return 
for having saved his life, gave up to 
him hispost of captain of the Guards, 
which the gentleman held for three 
years, when he died, whereupon 
Roscommon again took the cap- 
taincy. 

He could not long resist the fas- 
cinations of the great city, so he 
soon returned to London, and mar- 
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ried Frances, eldest daughter of 
Richard, Earl of Burlington, and 
the widow of Colonel Courtney. 

It was at this period he distin- 
guished himself by his writings, 
and began to form a Society for re- 
forming and fixing the standard of 
the English language, in which 
Dryden helped him. 

But dissension and commotion 
were at hand. The rough times of 
political and religious disputes are 
not those in which literary men 
feel at ease, and upon the accession 
of James II. the Earl deemed it 
expedient to retire from England 
to Rome, telling his friends that it 
would be best to sit next to the 
chimney when the chamber smoked ; 
so the scheme for reforming our 
tongue was abandoned. He after- 
wards suffered from an attack of 
gout before he reached his destina- 
tion, and, owing to the ignorance of 
a French quack, he was suddenly 
carried off, about the year 1688. 
He died piously, and in his last 
moments exclaimed :— 


“My God, my Father, and my Friend, 
Do not forsake me at my end.” 


He was interred amid great pomp 
at Westminster Abbey, regretted 
and admired. 

The poets of Roscommon’s time 
lived a life as full of adventure as 
that of any other citizen. Milton, 
Davenant, and Waller passed 
through many vicissitudes, and their 
lives during the periods of Revolu- 
tion and Restoration were at stake. 
Milton saved Davenant during the 
Commonwealth, and on the Resto- 
ration Davenant saved Milton. 
Waller fought with the Roundheads 
under Cromwell, whose panegyrist 
he was, and afterwards received 
favours at the hands of Charles and 
James. He is held to be the most 
harmonious of English poets, and 
Bishop Atterbury pays him a great 
tribute when he says that he found 
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the English language a rough dia- 
mond and gave it all its polish. 
Many men of genius perished in 
obscurity, including the two great 
dramatists who have furnished our 
modern tragedians with characters 
—Massenger and Otway. 

It is not surprising then, that 
Roscommon’s performances are not 
numerous, and it is upon his 
“Essay on Translated Verse,” and 
his Translations from Virgil and 
Horace, along with a few para- 
phrases, that his reputation as a 
poet rests. His occasional poems 
are neither of sufficient importance 
er merit to attract attention; in- 
deed, we wonder how a man so ac- 
quainted with the choice of subjects 
for poetic treatment, so skilled in 
such treatment, could condescend 
to write verses “ Upon the Death 
of a Lady’s Lap Dog,” or “ Upon a 
Lady who Sung very finely but was 
afraid ofa Uold.” His fine “ Ode to 
Solitude ” is full of classical beauty, 
and is the prototype of hundreds of 
poems on the same subject. The 
concluding lines are fine :— 


“Here may I on this downy grass 
Unknown, unseen, my easy moments 
pass ; 
Till with a gentle force victorious 
Death 
My solitude invade, 
And, stopping for awhile my breath, 
With ease convey me to a better 
shade.” 


The “gentle force of victorious 
Death” is a fine expression, in 
‘ keeping with the spirit and melo- 
dious flow of the whole poem. The 
few stanzas entitled “The Dream” 
are beautiful, and end with a dreamy 
apostrophe to Sleep, the dumb 
utterance of a dreamer on the point 
of death. Besides these, he wrute 
an epilogue to Alexander the Great, 
a prologue to Pompey, before men- 
tioned, a prologue spoken to the 
Duke of York at Edinburgh, some 
lines on Dryden’s “ Religio Laici,” 
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subjects, none of which need men- 
tion in a particular manner; no 
doubt at the time of their appear- 
ance they were considered happy 
and elegant compositions. 

His “Essay on Translated Verse”’ 
is his magnum opus. It contains 
every rule necessary for the good 
translation of theworks of the poets, 
and many precepts of such a na- 
ture as to warrant their observance 
in all kinds of writing. He therein 
tells his reader to learn to use his 
arms before he begins to fight ; that 
a translator must select an original 
author in his own vein, that he 
must guard against an indecent 
word, a piece of advice which would 
have done the world great service if 
the poets and dramatists of Ros- 
common’s own time had been as 
strict to observe the law as he him- 
self was; that an author should 
never make a mere noise and no 
sense; that he should always be 
clear; he must write when in a 
vigorous heat, but correct at ease, 
and make rhyme subservient to 
sense. In the course of these in- 
structions he condemns the French 
language, saying that Euglish energy 
is never found in French authors:— 


“The weighty bullion of one sterling 
line 

Drawn to French wire, would thro’ 
whole pages shine.” 


He sneers at Homer's railing 
heroes; he is loud in his praise of 
Horace, Maro, and Virgil; he pities 
those who are compelled to prosti- 
tute their pen through sheer want; 
speaks a great truth in the lines— 


“ Empire and poetry together rise ; 

The poets are the guardians of a state, 

And when they fail, portend approach- 
ing fate— 


and concludes by a quotation from 
the sixth book of “ Paradise Lost.” 
The truth of his rules, and the 
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soundness of his judgment cannot 
be denied. Many of the most 
striking expressions appear to have 
been imitated by Boileau in his 


“ Art Poétique.” 
Roscommon says :— 


“ Immodest words admit of no defence 
For want of decency is want of sense.” 


Put this side by side with the 
French poet’s words :— 


“Quoique vous 
bassesse, 

Le style le moins noble, a pourtant sa 
noblesse.” 


écrivez, evitez la 


Again, compare— 


“Of many faults, rhyme is perhaps 
the cause ; 

Too strict to rhyme we slight more use- 
ful laws ;” 


with 


**Quelque sujet qu’on traite ou plais- 
ant ou sublime, 

Que toujours le bon sens s’accorde 
avec la rime, 

L’un l'autre vainement ils semblent 
se hair, 

La rime est une esclave et ne doit 
qu obéir.” 


Other passages have a remarkable 
resemblance to the LEarl’s per- 
formance, which appeared before 
Boileau’s. Our author’s advice to 
write in a heat has been generally 
the custom of both ancient and 
modern poets, Edgar Poe excepted. 
Did not Byron compose “ The 
Corsair” in a fortnight? Poe, in 
his “ Philosophy of Composition,” 
says he wrote his fantastic, weird, 
and highly finished poem “The 
Raven,” in a cool and uninspired 
manner ; in fact, according to his 
own details, he composed it after 
the style of an arithmetician, with 
mathematical minuteness, in the 
most stern matter-of-fact hours. If 
he did, he is anexception. But the 
Earl offends us, when he says :— 
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“For none have been with admiration 
read 

But who, besides their learning, were 
well-bred.” 


No doubt it was ‘so in his time, 
and more the shame. We are 
willing to excuse the Earl for this 
egotism; it is nothing else but 
priding himself upon his birth ; but 
the boasting assertion has since his 
time been contradicted in the per- 
sons of Chatterton, Burns, Keats, 
Clare, Nicoll and others. His 
statement that poets are the guar- 
dians of a country is correct, and a 
kingdom is in ruin, or fast drifting 
towards it, when her poets are 
worthless. Viscount Strangford in 
his “ Life of Camoens,” speaking of 
the miserable end of so great a poet, 
observes that the fate of Camoens, 
considered in a political view, bears 
an intimate connection with that of 
his country. The same degrada- 
tion of national sentiment which 
suffered such a man to become a 
beggar and an outcast, not long 
afterwards plunged Portugal into 
the lowest disgrace, and reduced her 
to the abject state of a conquered 
province. So true it is that the 
decline of public spirit in matters 
of taste is a certain indication of 
political decay. And Camoens 
himself, in a prophetic voice, said, 
‘The world shall witness how dearly 
I have loved my country. I have 
returned not merely to die in her 
bosom, but to die with her.” 

In every country it has been the 
same. In what a glorious position 
was Athens when, during the age 
of Pericles, Aischylus, Sophocles, 
and Euripides flourished. Rome 
was in her zenith when Horace, 
Virgil, and Ovid struck their lyres 
and were applauded. The victories 
and triumphs of Queen Anne's 
Augustan era are well known ; and 
wherever literature and the fine arts 
are nursed, Victory and Fame to- 
gether sit. 
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The whole essay is, as Dryden 
justly observes, a finished poem; 
all the rules of composition are 
embraced within its limits; it is 
pleasant yet severe, and so perfectly 
natural that the art employed to 
construct it is not perceived. As 
Addison declares, and there needs 
no further eulogy, it isa master- 
piece, and has never been excelled. 

We have already spoken of the 
Earl’s translation of Virgil’s Sixth 
Eclogue, which has been appre- 
ciated by the greatest poets of our 
land, as likewise have his two 
Odes, the twenty-second of the first 
book, and the sixth of the third 
book of Horace; then follows his 
most lengthy and valuable transla- 
tion, “ Horace’s Art of Poetry.” To 
each of these he has added the 
most comprehensive notes, which, if 
read by themselves, apart from the 
poem, are deeply interesting; to 
this he prefixes a lively notice, with 
some remarks on Ben Jonson; and 
Edmund Waller the “ courteous ”’ 


wrote some verses which form a pro- 
logue to the translation, and on ac- 
count of its length, cannot be more 


than mentioned here, The Earl 
had a profound acquaintance with 
both Greek and Roman literature, 
as well as with that of other coun- 
tries; and his knowledge of the 
mythology, the philosophy, the re- 
ligion, the customs, the rhetoric, 
the poetry, the drama, the military 
art, and the great representatives 
of each of these branches, make 
his explanations clear and in- 
structive. 

ts His paraphrases include one on 
the$Scene of Care Selve Beate in 
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Pastor Fido, and one on the 148th 
Psalm, both of them vigorous and 
rendering the force of the original. 

That the Earl was a man full of 
poetic fire, sound judgment, and 
intellectual activity, this article will 
serve to prove. He might have 
written more had he not lived in so 
gay and troubled a period. He was 
held one of the first wits of his 
time, and Dryden regrets that 
England should not have the honour 
of claiming so great aman. Much 
of that great mine of classical know- 
ledge which he possessed he gathered 
in Italy and other countries, where 
he attended those brilliant assem- 
blies of men of genius, who met 
and discussed various topics, and 
which years after another illus- 
trious Irishman, Oliver Goldsmith, 
was likewise to attend, not indeed in 
the garb of an earl, but in that of 
a wanderer. The Earl claims great 
honours, he deserved them; but to 
Goldy will our sympathies incline. 

We know nothing of the Earl’s 
personal appearance, though to have 
been considered so great a wit, and 
to have been received in the best 
company, he must have been a 
gallant. Whatever his failings may 
have been, he did good work— 
work which not one indecent word 
or thought sullies; all his compo- 
sitions being bright, pure, and clas- 
sical, adjectives which could not be 
applied to many writers of his 
time. Even in these days, when 
profligacy has not the same licence, 
an author must possess a shrewd 
and determined spirit to write no- 
thing which on his deathbed he 
would not wish to retract. 


* 
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FOLK LORE OF THE COUNTY DONEGAL. 


Tue wild and picturesque county 
of Donegal, which possesses ro- 
mantic regions as yet unexplored 
by the artist, is the home of a host 
of superstitions, pathetic, fanciful, 
or grotesque. 

The fairies are supposed to hold 
their revels as in ancient days, in- 
visible to mortals, except upon May 
eves, and Hallowe’ens; witchcraft 
exerts its uncanny power in almost 
every townland; and mermaidens, 
called by the peasantry “ White- 
wives,” still haunt boggy tarns, 
and clear, deep loughs, embosomed 
in the mountains. 

It will not surprise the reader 
to hear that the most numerous, as 
well as the most touching of these 
superstitions, relate to the world 
of spirits—that mysterious world, 
lying, it may be, somewhere near 
us, which we ourselves must _per- 
force enter in course of time. 

The desire to discover something 
about that spiritual state, so awful 
because unknown, is surely the 
motive that influences the ignorant 
peasant in his speculations, as well 
as the grave and earnest student, 
and the less reverent spiritualist. 

This yearning of the people after 
a little knowledge of what is un- 
revealed, has given birth to many 
strange fancies; among others to 
the idea that the souls of the 
dead, made restless by the tears 
and regrets of survivors, are unable 
to get to heaven, and hover near 
the earth, sometimes appearing to 
reprove their relatives for their ex- 
cessive grief. 


The writer has frequently heard 
widows and mothers remonstrated 
with, by well-meaning neighbours, 
in the following terms :— 

“ Dinna be crying an’ lamenting 
that way, or you'll keep him frae 
his rest;” and has seen the 
mourners forthwith struggle to 
restrain their tears, thus impelled 
by the very strongest motive that 
could be presented to them. 

This belief is common to the 
members of all religious denomi- 
nations in Donegal. 

A Presbyterian household in the 
village of Carrigans, is believed to 
have been visited by certain strange 
experiences about eight years ago. 
Jack and Nelly Boyle, and their 
two grown up sons, were ignorant 
people. The parents, born at a 
time when the schoolmaster was 
not so much abroad as he is in 
these days, had not received any 
education, and had not attempted 
to give their children any. 

Of the two sons, Alick, the 
eldest, was a sober, industrious 
young man, the mainstay of the 
family ; but the younger brother 
was a neer-do-weel, who usually 
drank his wages, and often fell 
into the hands of the police for 
cursing the Pope when drunk, aud 
thereby exciting his Roman Catholic 
neighbours to combat. 

For where the southern Irishman 
trails his coat by way of challenge 
to all combatants, the quarrelsome 
Ulster Protestant speaks disre- 
spectfully of the Pope, while the 
Roman Catholic breaks forth into 
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abuse of King William, of “ glo- 
rious, pious, and immortal me- 


mory. 

Old Jack Boyle had a bad ill- 
ness brought on by vexation at 
his son’s conduct; he died, was 
honourably waked, and decently 
buried. 

But the widow and eldest son 
did not shake off their grief after 
the funeral, as the villagers expected 
them to do. Instead of this, Nelly 
sat weeping by her lonely hearth, 
and Alick went to his work with 
dejected step and bent head. Thus 
a fortnight went by. At length a 
neighbour resolved to remonstrate 
with Nelly, and going into her 
house, began to remark upon the 
folly of “taking trouble,” i.., 
mourning too bitterly. “ Why but 
you try an’ get your mind a wee 
lifted, Nelly, dear? Jack, decent 
man, has done wi’ the troubles o’ 
this world, an’ sure you wouldna 
wish to keep him frae his rest ?” 

“Na, na, Katie, I’m no lamenting 
after Jack now: I was put from 
it, an’ I’ll just tell you the way it 
was. It was the night after the 
funeral, that I heerd Jack’s foot 
on the floor, an’ then I felt his 
hand on my shoulder happing me; 
but I couldna speak till him. Weel, 
he came three nights after other, 
an’ still I didna speak; and says 
Alick, when I tould him, says he, 
“Mother, keep up the fire the 
night, an’ see if you can see him.” 

“ Weel, Nelly?” from her 
breathless auditress. 

“Weel, I made a bonnie wee 
fire, but that night he didna come 
ava; but yesterday in the gloam- 
ing, when Alick was sitting on the 
stane at the side o’ the house, he 
felt a waft of cold air coming up 
frae the garden, an’ he knowed his 
father was there. 

“Tf you’re my father,” says he, 
“speak an’ say what’s keeping you 
frae your rest.” 

With that the father’s voice made 
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answer, “It’s your mother an’ you 
wi’ your crying an’ lamenting that’s 
keeping me out of heaven. I’m 
flying about near the earth, an’ I 
canna get to my rest. Tell your 
mother to stop her crying after me, 
an’ be you a good son to her, an’ keep 
yourself quit, an’ keep the house 
quiet, an’ have patience wi’ thon 
poor rambling boy, an’ now, fare- 
weel !—I an going to my rest.” 

No more tears were shed by 
Nelly or Alick, and the younger 
brother, impressed, perhaps, by his 
father’s remembrance of him in 
another state of being, became sober 
and respectable. 

Almost as touching as the above 
superstition, is the Roman Catholic 
belief that the souls of the dead 
return to earth, and visit their 
friends every Hallowe’en. 

In Donegal, upon that sacred 
vigil, as night approaches, the door 
is left wide open, the hearth care- 
fully swept, and food provided ; and 
seats are always placed for the 
silent and invisible guests, who are 
believed to form part of the com- 
pany. It does not matter that the 
food remains untasted, that no 
footfall has been heard, the people 
are convinced that their lost 
parents, children, sisters. or sweet- 
hearts, still interested in their fate, 
have come to visit them. 

In Carrigans, the village above 
referred to, reside three old un- 
married people, a brother and two 
sisters, “poor, desolate orphans,” 
as they call themselves; though as 
they have been orphans for upwards 
of thirty years, the pity they excite 
on that account, is not so fresh as 
it once was. 

But their remembrance of their 
parents is as fresh as ever ; and for 
thirty years their door has been 
left open on Hallowe’en, their 
hearth carefully swept, and two 
stools have been placed before 
the fire, while at either side sit the 
grey headed “ orphans,” firmly con- 
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vinced that their father and mother 
are bearing them company. 

It is but rarely that the spirits of 
the restless dead appear to sur- 
vivors, but occasionally some broken 
hearted mourner has to tell a story 
of such appearance ; or some child 
lisps that his mother has returned 
to him from the undiscovered 
country; and living mothers, 
knowing the tender clinging of a 
mother’s heart, find it easy to 
believe him. 

Tourists in the highlands of 
Donegal, on their way to Carrick 
and Glen-columb-kill, pass through 
the beautiful town of Killybegs, 
situated on the edge of a noble 
harbour, and flanked by the gigantic 
mountain range of Cronarad. 
In sight of this lovely spot is a 
wild district called Crocknafidla ; 
and in acabin in the district the 
following events are said to have 
taken place :— 

James Doolan’s wife was about 
to die. The doctor had done all 
that skill and kindness could 
suggest; the priest had performed 
the last offices of his religion, and 
the husband and neighbours were 
“‘ waiting on her,” é.¢e., watching her 
last moments. 

Kitty, the sickly little child, 
whose piteous wailing had hardly 
ceased during the mother’s illness, 
began to cry loudly at this moment, 
and the dying woman opened her 
eyes, and gazed anxiously at her 
and her little brothers. 

She beckoned to the father, and 
as he bent down to catch her faint 
utterance, she said, ‘‘ Don’t forget 
me, James, and never put another 
woman in my place, over those 
childer.” 

“ Never, never,” 
weeping husband. 

“ But you be to promise it,” per- 
sisted the poor mother, “ promise, 

romise!” and she looked from 
ather to children, with a wistful 
look, as if loth, so loth to leave them. 


replied the 
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James Doolan, in his sincere 
grief, was very ready to give the pro- 
mise she required, and added to ita 
spontaneous assurance, intended to 
express all his affection and sorrow. 

“ Ay, Sheelah, woman, I promise 
that 1'll put nae woman in your 
place, an’ I’ll bury you decent an’ re- 
spectable; you sall hae the grandest 
wake an’ funeral that was iver seen 
in this townland.” 

Whether Sheelah was as much 
comforted by these last words as he 
intended her to be, does not ap- 
pear, for just then a neighbour put 
a plate into her nerveless hand, on 
which were twelve lighted ends of 
candle, supposed to represent the 
twelve Apostles, who give light to 
the departing soul. 

As her hand dropped, Sheelah’s 
dying gaze turned for the last 
time to the wailing child. James 
Doolan mourned his wife very sin- 
cerely. It was not long after the 
funeral that he awoke one night 
while the fire was still bright, and 
saw his dead and buried Sheelah 
seated in her old place. 

While he looked, she got up and 
moved over to the bed where the 
children lay. She bent over them, 
and “ happed”’ them carefully, par- 
ticularly the little delicate one; 
but at this juncture James’s terror 
became overwhelming, and as he 
muttered rapid Paters and Aves she 
disappeared. 

As time went on his grief grew 
lighter, and at last he forgot his 
promise to Sheelah, and courted a 
handsome girl whom he had met at 
the fair in Killybegs. She accepted 
him, and the wedding-day was fixed, 
but as she lived at some distance, 
he found he must leave the children 
under a neighbour’s care, while he 
went to be married. 

But the day before he intended 
leaving home, he went to the bog 
for a creel of turf, locking the four 
children up alone in the house. On 
his return with the turf, he was 
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surprised to find that they were 
washed and neatly dressed, instead 
of in their everyday rags, as he had 
left them. 

“Who was it washed yez, an’ 
combed your hair, an’ dressed yez 
sae gran’? ” asked he. 

“It was we’er Ma,” replied the 
eldest boy. 

“ An’ what did your Ma say to 
yez?” inquired the startled father. 

‘‘ She said she wouldna be coming 
back to see us, becase you were 
going to get married ; an’ she told 
us to be good childer, and bid God 
bless us.” 

James was so terrified and con- 
science stricken, that he forthwith 
sent a message to the handsome 
girl, to say he “rued,” and there 
would be no wedding. 

His neighbours who heard the 
story applauded his conduct; they 
had disapproved strongly of him 
for thinking of breaking his pro- 
mise to the dead, but it would ap- 
pear that they saw little harm in 
his breach of faith with the living. 
It is to be hoped that theill-treated 
maiden soon found a more desirable 
admirer than James Dvolan. 

Besides the anxiety about their 
children, which is supposed to keep 
the souls of mothers in a state of 
restlessness, and the uneasiness 
caused the departed generally by 
the excessive grief of survivors, 
there is one other cause assigned 
by the superstitious peasant for the 
alleged occasional appearance of the 
dead. An unfulfilled promise, or 
unpaid debt, will suffice to keep 
one who has had a tender con- 
science, “from his rest.” If any 
act of dishonesty, or unrighteous 
dealing has been ‘perpetrated, they 
eay that it is impossible for the per- 
petrator to rest quietly in his grave. 
A very curious story in illustra- 
tion of this belief, occurs to the 
writer, 

Thady and Grace Connor lived 
on the borders of a large turf bog, 
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in the parish of Clondevaddock, 
where they could hear the Atlantic 
surges thunder in upon the shore, 
and see the wild storms of winter 
sweep over the Muckish mountain, 
and his rugged neighbours. Even 
in summer the cabin by the bog 
was dull and dreary enough. 

Thady Connor worked in the 
fields, and Grace made a liveli- 
hood as a pedlar, carrying a basket 
of remnants of cloth, calico, drug- 
get, and frieze about the country. 
The people rarely visited any large 
town, and found it convenient to 
buy from Grace, who was welcomed 
in many a lonely house, where a 
table was hastily cleared, that she 
might display her wares. Being 
considered a very honest woman, 
she was frequently entrusted with 
commissions to the shops in Let- 
terkenny and Ramelton. As she 
set out towards home, her basket 
was generally laden with little gifts 
for her children. 

“ Grace, dear,” would one of the 
kind housewives say, “here’s a 
farrel of oaten cake, wi’ a taste o’ 
butter on it ; tak’ it wi’ you for the 
weans;”’ or, “here’s half a dozen 
of eggs; you've a big family to 
support.” 

Small Connors of all ages crowded 
round the weary mother, to rifle her 
basket of these gifts. But her 
thrifty, hard life came suddenly to 
an end. She died after an illness 
of a few hours, was waked and 
buried as handsomely as Thady 
could afford. 

Thady was in bed the night after 
the funeral, and the fire still burned 
brightly, when he saw his departed 
wife cross the room, and bend over 
the cradle. Terrified, he muttered 
rapid prayers, covering his face with 
the blanket; and on looking up 
again the appearance was gone. 

Next night he lifted the infant 
out of the cradle, and laid it behind 
him in the bed, hoping thus to escape 
his ghostly visitor ; but Grace was 
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presently in the room, and stretch- 
ing over him to wrap up her child. 
Shrinking and shuddering the poor 
man exclaimed, “ Grace, woman, 
what is it brings youback? What 
is it you want wi’ me?” 

“IT want naething frae you, 
Thady, but to put thon wean back 
in her cradle,” replied the spectre, 
in a tone of scorn. “ You're too 
"feared, but my sister Rose willna 
be ’feared for me,—tell her,to meet 
me to-morrow evening, in the old 
wallsteads.” 

Rose lived with her mother, about 
a mile off, but she obeyed her sister’s 
summons without the least fear, and 
kept the strange tryste in due time. 

** Rose, dear,” as she appeared 
before her sister in the old wall- 
steads, “my mind’s oneasy about 
them twa red shawls that’s in the 
basket. Matty Hunter and Jane 
Taggert paid me for them, an’ I 
bought them wi’ their money Friday 
was eight days. Gie them the 


shawls themorrow. An’ old Mosey 


McCorkell gied me the price o’ a 
wiley coat: it’s in under the other 
things in the basket. An’ now 
farewell ; I can get to my rest.” 

“Grace, Grace, bide a wee 
minute,” cried the faithful sister, 
as the dear voice grew fainter, and 
the dear face began to fade— 
“Grace, darling! Thady? The 
childer? One word mair!” but 
neither cries nor tears could further 
detain the spirit hastening to its 
rest ! 

An unfulfilled promise will, ac- 
cording to both Protestants and 
Catholics, keep the departed soul 
from its rest ; and if a young couple 
who have plighted their troth one 
to the other, should be separated 
by death, it is the custom for the 
survivor to appear at the wake, and 
just before the lid of the coffin is 
closed, to take the stiff hand, once 
so precious and well-beloved, and to 
falter out the words, “I release 
thee from thy troth.” 
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If this ceremony should be ne- 
glected, it is the belief of the people 
that the survivor would not be free 
to enter into any new engagement ; 
but would be liable to be haunted 
by the involuntary breaker of the 
contract. 

Many a Donegal man has seen 
his neighbour’s wraith. If in the 
morning, and coming towards him, 
he looked upon the appearance as 
an omen of long life; but if in the 
evening, and turned away from him, 
he at once anticipated the worst. 
In this case, he was almost sure 
to whisper what he had seen pretty 
widely ; but if he happened to be a 
kind and considerate person, he con- 
cealed it strictly from the doomed 
neighbour. 

Such a thoughtful person was 
Sam Bradley, of Cloughfin. While 
in charge of his landlord’s newly- 
built house, he was one evening 
seated by the kitchen hearth, on 
which the first fire had just been 
kindled, when he saw the owner's 
mother enter the room, cross it, and 
go towards the staircase. Hearing 
no footsteps overhead, he had the 
curiosity to go up stairs, and look 
for the old lady. She was nowhere 
to be seen. He then felt convinced 
that he had seen her wraith. 

He was sorry for her, when he | 
saw her next morning, in her old 
house, for although she seemed in 
good health and spirits, he knew 
she would not live to move into the 
new one. He was perfectly right : 
she was buried the day before her 
son’s “ flitting.” 

Very similar to the above is the 
story of Tom Gilmour’s grand- 
mother, which was told the writer 
by the hero of the adventure. 

Tom’s grandmother lived in the 
little village of Carrigans for ninety 

ears. She had been a notable 

ousewife, and very energetic wo- 

man in her day, but for the last ten 

years of her life she had only been 

able to move from the bed 7 her 
39— 
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chair in the chimney corner. As 
Tom smoked his pipe one summer 
evening, leaning against the wall of 
the house, he saw, as he thought, 
his grandmother leave the door close 
by, and walk slowly down the street, 
supported by her stick. She turned 
the corner, and he lost sight of her. 

“Billy,” called he to his brother, 
who was chopping wood near the 
door, “did you see the old woman ?” 

“ Ay, Tom, an’ I havena seen her 
travel sae clever this many’s the 
day.” 

“Weel, Billy, she'll no travel 
very long in this world. Come 
here,” and leading him to the win- 
dow, he showed him the grand- 
mother calmly knitting in her usual 
place. The omen was accomplished 
within three weeks. 

In these two instances no care 
taken of the old women by those 
who saw their wraiths could possibly 
have saved their lives; but in the 
following case, the appearance of 
the wraith might have led the 
father to use such precautions as 
would have saved his child. 

William McPherson was a day 
labourer in the parish of Taugh- 
boyne. It was very pleasant on 
summer evenings, when his little 
daughter Mary, his only child, came 
running to meet him, with her 
hands full of the roses and wood- 
bine from the tall hedges in the 
lane that led up to his door. Then 
the little one, prattling her silver- 
toned nonsense, used to conduct 
the weary man home. 

On a June evening, six years 
ago, William entered the lane as 
usual, and his darling Mary, in her 
blue frock, dotted over with white 
spots, sprang out of the ditch, and 
trotted by his side. But she did 
not say one word. While he won- 
dered at her silence, she suddenly 
ran on, and fell head foremost into 
a well at the edge of the road, near 
his own door. 

William saw the accident, and 
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heard the splash she made in falling, 
and in an agony rushed forward. 
There was no Mary in the well— 
nothing but the mosses that gleamed, 
and the ferns that nodded, down 
under the brimming water! His 
child met him on his threshold, and 
flew into his arms. 

“ Peggy,” said he to his wife next 
morning, “dinna let Mary out 0’ 
your sight the day.” 

Peggy was too busy to ask any 
questions, and he did not explain 
his reason for this command. It 
was washing day, and the mother 
was glad to let Mary go with her 
little cousins to visit her grand- 
mother across the field. 

“Where’s Mary?” were her 
father’s first words when he came 
in from work. 

*“‘ She’s at her grandmother’s.” 

With an oath William hurried in 
quest of the child. 

“Where’s Mary?” he asked, 
wildly looking round his mother’s 
kitchen. 

“She ran home half an hour 
ago,” replied old Mrs. McPherson, 
wondering at his distraught air. 

Straight to the fatal spot went 
poor William; and there lay his 
pretty Mary on the ferns and mosses 
at the bottom of the well. 

Less poetical than the above 
superstitions, but more grotesque, 
are those relating to witchcraft. 

A witch is supposed to live in 
almost every townland, and also 
some person who has the power of 
counteracting her spells. Men as 
well as women are thus gifted, and 
though they never accept money in 
payment for the exercise of their 
skill, they manage to make a very 
good thing of it. 

Not far from Rathmullan lived 
last spring a family called Hanlon ; 
and in a farmhouse some fields 
distant, people named Dogherty. 
Both families had good cows, but 
the Hanlons were fortunate in 
possessing a Kerry cow that gave 
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more milk, and yellower butter than 
the others. 

Grace Dogherty,a young girl, who 
was more admired than loved in the 
neighbourhood, took much interest 
in this Kerry cow, and appeared at 
Mrs. Hanlon’s door one night with 
the modest request— 

“Will you let me milk your 
Moiley cow ?” 

“**An why wad you wish to milk 
wee Moiley, Grace, dear ?” inquired 
Mrs. Hanlon. 

“Oh, just becase you’re sae 
throng at the present time.” 

“Thank you kindly, Grace, but 
I’m no too throng to do my ain 
work. I'll no trouble you to milk.” 

The girl turned away with a dis- 
contented air ; but the next evening, 
and the next, found her at the cow- 
house door with the same request. 

At length Mrs. Hanlon, not 
knowing well how to persist in her 
refusal, yielded, and permitted 
Grace to milk the Kerry cow. 

She soon had reason to regret 
her want of firmness. Moiley gave 
no more milk to her owner. 

When this melancholy state of 
things had lasted for three days, the 
Hanlons applied to a certain Mark 
McCarnon, who lived near Binion. 

“That cow has been milked by 
some one with an evil eye,” said he. 
“Will she give you a wee drop, do 
you think? The full of a pint 
measure wad do.” 

“Oh, ay, Mark, dear, I'll get 
that much milk frae her anyway.” 

“ Weel, Mrs. Hanlon, lock the 
door, an’ get nine new pins that 
was never used in clothes, an’ put 
them into a saucepan wi’ the pint 0’ 
milk. Set them on the fire, an’ let 
them come to the boil.” 

The nine pins soon began to 
simmer in Moiley’s milk. 

Rapid steps were heard ap- 
proaching the door, agitated knocks 
followed, and Grace Dogherty’s 
high toned voice was raised in 
eager entreaty. 
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“ Let me in, Mrs. Hanlon!” she 
cried. “Tak off thon cruel pot! 
Tak out them pins, for they’re 
pricking holes in my heart, an’ I'll 
never offer to touch milk of yours 
again |” 

Another countercharm is to get a 
new shoe never yet fastened to 
horse’s hoof, or still better a new 
donkey shoe, and after heating it 
red hot, to set it under the churn 
at the time of churning, when it will 
have the same effect as the new pins. 

The potency of this spell will be 
greatly increased, if three straws, 
taken at midnight from above the 
witch’sdoor, without her knowledge, 
are laid under the churn with the 
donkey shoe. 

But another charm more potent 
than any of the above, is to procure 
a scrap of the witch’s garments, and 
burn it under the sick cow’s nose. 
The animal recovers immediately, 
and the evil eye has in future no 
power over her. 

The witch sometimes takes the 
form of a hare or a cat, and milks 
the cow upon the pasture, 

Jack Foster of Cloughfin had two 
cows, both good milkers, but from 
the time that old Matty Kear- 
naghan came to lodge in his 
neighbour’s house, he used to milk 
one of them without obtaining a 
single drop. He was quite at a 
loss to account for this unpleasant 
circumstance, until his herd boy 
told him that a large black cat had 
been seen in the grazing ground. 
She was a wary cat, for though 
Jack spent many an hour in pelting 
her with stones, he could not hit 
her. 

He had a hen that took to laying 
out of doors, and egg shells alone 
were to be found in her nest on 
the top of the ditch. One evening 
Jack’s wife came in from the farm- 
yard quivering with excitement. 

“T ha’ found wha tak’s the eggs 
as weel’s the milk,” said she: “I 
was reaching up my hand to Silver- 
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coat’s nest on the top o’ the dyke, 
when thon thief o’ a cat flew inmy 
face, wi’ the yolk on her whiskers. 
Tak’ your gun, Jack, an’ load wi’ 
siller. If thon cat’s what I think 
she is, it’s only siller that’ll hit her.” 

Jack obeyed. His gun, charged 
with a threepenny piece, was in 
readiness, and ere long the sleek 
cat was seen running upon the 
ditch. He fired, and the marauder 
was certainly hit, for she gave 
piteous mews, and — away. 

“ Now,” said the wife, “ you'll go 
next door, an’ ax what way Matty 
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Matty was seated by her chimney 
corner, and with many groans 
was binding up a wound upon her 


leg. 

She had that moment fallen in 
crossing the yard, she declared, and 
had hurt herself upon the newly 
broken stones. 

But Jack and his wife had their 
own ideas as to the cause of the in- 
jury. 

The cat was never again seen in 
Cloughfin, and Brownie, the cow, 
and Silvercoat, the hen, were, from 
that day forth, able to do their 
duty by their master and mistress. 
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PART OF A NEW TRANSLATION OF TASSO’S 
GERUSALEMME LIBERATA. 


FIRST CANTO. 
5. 


I sine of pious warfare, and the chief 

Who freed the holy sepulchre of Christ. 

He laboured much in council and in fight, 
And in his glorious conquest suffered much : 
In vain did hell oppose him, and in vain 
Against him Africa with Asia armed ; 

For Heaven gave him favour, and reduced 
His wandering comrades underneath his sway. 


II. 


O muse, who not with fading laurel wreath 
Dost bind thy brow on lofty Helicon, 

But up in Heaven amidst the blissful choirs 
Dost wear a golden crown of deathless stars ; 
Inspire celestial ardours in my heart, 

Give lustre to my song, and pardon grant, 

If I the truth adorn, and sometimes dare 

To deck my page with other charms than thine. 


ITI. 


Thou know’st that there the eager world most run, 
Where flattering Parnassus pours its sweets, 

That truth enshrined in tender verse allures, 

And e’en the most refractory persuades. 

So to the sickly child the nurse presents 

The vessel’s brim with liquor sweet besmeared : 
Meanwhile deceived he drinks the bitter draught, 
And from the kindly fraud new life receives. 


av. 


O generous Alphonso, who dost save 
From fortune’s rage, and into harbour guide 
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Through shoals and rocks my wandering bark, 
By billows tossed, and well-nigh swallowed up, 
Accept with friendly smiles these lines of mine, 
Which I present as votive offering. 

Perhaps a day will come when this my pen 
May dare to write what now it only hints. 


V. 


It is most just that (if the church of Christ 
Should ever be indulged with prosperous peace, 
And seek by fleets and armies to regain 

The prey unjustly seized by barbarous Thrace), 
To thee should be assigned the sway on land, 
Or, if it please thee, chief command at sea. 
Great Godfrey's rival, now meanwhile accept 
My verses, and prepare thyself for war. 

























VI. 


"Twas now the sixth year that the Christian host 
Spent in the east upon their high emprize ; 
Nicea they had conquered by assault, 

And powerful Antioch by stratagem, 

Which afterwards against a countless host 
Of Persian foes they had maintained in fight. 
Tortosa captured, they were forced to rest 
In winter, and were waiting for the spring. 


Vil. 


And now the end of winter's cold and rain, 
Which made them cease from war, was not far off ; 
When the Eternal Father from His throne, 

Who in the purest part of Heaven dwells, 

And is as high above the starry sphere 

As are the stars above the lowest hell, 

Turned here His eye, and at a moment's glance 
Beheld all things within the world’s embrace. 














VIII. 


He saw them all, and in the Syrian land 
Then fixed His gaze upon the Christian chiefs, 
And with that piercing look of His, which spies 
The inmost feelings of the human heart, 
Sees Godfrey who desires to drive away 
The impious Pagans from the holy shrine, 
And, full of faith and zeal, pays no regard 
To mortal glory, empire, power, and wea'th. 
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But sees in Baldwin an ambitious mind, 
That eagerly for human greatness sighs : 
Sees Tancred hold his life in great contempt, 
So much a fruitless love distresses him ! 

And Boémond He sees in his new realm 

Of Antioch high principles set up, 

And laws impose, and customs introduce, 
And arts and worship of the one true God. 


X. 


So deeply is he plunged in this one thought, 
That other enterprise he seems to slight, 

He sees Rinaldo has a warlike soul, 

A spirit all impatient of repose ; 

In him no thirst for gold or empire reigns, 
But love of glory, boundless and intense. 

He sees him hang intent upon the lips 

Of Guelph, to hear of ancient noble deeds. 


XI. 
But when the Ruler of the world had scanned 
The inmost thoughts of these and other hearts, 
He summoned to Him from the angel host 
Great Gabriel, among the second, first : 
He is between great God and better souls 
A faithful and well-pleasing messenger ; 
He brings commands from heaven, and back to heaven 
Conveys the prayers and pious zeal of men. 


XII. 


God to His Messenger said: ‘‘ Godfrey find, 
And in my name say to him, ‘ Why delay? 
Why is the war not now at once renewed, 
To liberate oppressed Jerusalem *? 

The chiefs to council let him call, and urge 
The lofty enterprise which he shall lead ; 

I here elect him, those on earth, till now 
His comrades, shall his servants be in war.” 


XIII. 


Thus did He speak, and Gabriel prepared 
With speed to execute His high commands. 
His form invisible with cloud he girt, 

And thus subjected it to mortal sight, 
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A human aspect, human limbs he feigned, 

But clothed them with celestial majesty. 

The age ’twixt youth and childhood he assumed, 
And with bright rays his flaxen hair adorned. 


XIV. 


He put on white and golden-bordered wings, 

Which move unwearied and with lightning speed. 
With these he cleaves the winds and clouds and flies, 
Sublime aloft, above the earth and sea. 

Invested thus, the heavenly messenger 

His flight directed to this lower world. 

He first alighted on Mount Lebanon, 

And poised himself upon his balanced wings. 


XV. 
And then he towards Tortosa’s neighbouring shores 
Directed hastily his downward flight. 
The sun was rising from the eastern wave, 
One part above, the larger still below ; 
And Godfrey fervently, as was his wont, 
To God was offering up his morning prayers; 
When jointly with the sun, but far more bright, 
Appeared to him the angel from the east, 


XVI. 


And said: “ O Godfrey, the expected time 
For warfare opportune has now arrived. 
Why, then, should such delay be interposed 
In setting free oppressed Jerusalem ? 
Forthwith a council of the leaders call, 
And urge the backward on to end the work ; 
Already God elects thee for their chief, 
And they will willingly submit to thee. 


XVII. 


“God sends me as & messenger to thee ; 

And in His name I now reveal His will, 

What hope of victory oughtst thou to have ! 
What glad obedience from thy subject troops!” 
He ceased, and disappearing then flew back 

To seek the highest and the brightest Heaven. 
With dazzled eye and heart astonished stood 
Great Godfrey at the splendour and the words. 
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But when, recovering himself, he thought 

Who came, Who sent him, and what had been said, 
He burned to do what he had wished before, 

To end the war of which he was the chief. 

Not that to see himself in Heaven preferred 

To others with ambition swelled his heart ; 

But his desire was in his Master's will, 

Enkindled like a spark within a flame. 


XIX, 


His brave companions, then, not scattered far, 
To meet in council he forthwith invites. 
Repeated messages and letters sends, 

And with advice entreaty always joins. 
Whatever generous souls allures and spurs, 
Whatever slumbering valour can awake ; 

All this he seems to find out, and adorn 

With such effect, that he constrains and charms. 
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Nove. writing must be one of the 
most profitable of occupations, or 
surely the number of authors 
would not have increased so rapidly 
of late years; but it is a fact, per- 
haps not generally known, that 
the works of fiction rejected each 
year by the publishers far exceed 
in number those accepted and 
brought out. The average is—and 
we have our information on the best 
authority—that ninety-eight out of 
every hundred MSS. submitted for 
consideration to the publisher’s 
“reader” are condemned as utterly 
worthless ; in many instances we 
think it would have been well if 
the remaining two had also been 
sent back to their owners. 

Again, it is quite possible that 
among the banned ninety-eight 
there may be a work of originality 
and power that did not suit the 
taste of the reader to whom it was 
sent for judgment. It cannot be 
denied that at present the public 
taste as regards fiction is decided!y 
and most lamentably low. Why, 
then, should there not be an effort 
made to raise the standard? Why 
should silly, vulgar, mawkish, and 

ernicious stuff be accepted because 
it is the work of an author of repute, 
and a well written tale full of pro- 
mise by an unknown hand be rejected 
—yes, and very often rejected un- 
read ? 

Far be it from us to say that all 
the work produced by new writers 
is good; but then in nine cases out 
of ten the writer of repute trades on 
his reputation, and will not even 
take the trouble to do his best, be- 


cause he knows that his worst will 
be tolerated, nor is the public taste 
refined enough to select the best. 
It is a easy to verify this asser- 
tion. Take, for instance, two novels 
published within the past two years, 
“ Castle Daly” and ‘“‘ The Queen of 
Connaught.” In both these 
stories the scenes are laid in Ireland, 
and in both we have the introduc- 
tion of an Englishman as hero; but 
in conception of character, in lite- 
rary skill, in working out of the 
details of plot, “Castle Daly” is as 
far superior to the “ Queen of Con- 
naught” as “ Adam Bede” is to 
“ East Lynne.” And yet the former 
did not make a name in the literary 
world, and although it came out, in 
the first instance, in a high-class 
magazine, it is very little known; 
while the “ Queen of Connaught,” 
which is badly written, and in deli- 
neation of country and character is 
simply a burlesque and laughable 
extravaganza, went through several 
editions, and was universally lauded, 
except by the Irish (radica!) press. 
But the strictures passed by jour- 
nalists in Ireland being based upon 
purely party grounds, are valueless 
as literary criticism. 

For our own part, we put aside 
the evident rancour in the book 
against the Irish priesthood, and 
judge the story as a work of fiction, 
a specimen of the literature that is 
popular at the present day. From 
that point of view we unhesitatingly 
declare that it is useless to give 
books, well written and admirable in 
every sense of the word, such as 
“ Castle Daly,” to readers by whom 
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the “ Queen of Connaught” is ad- 
mired and praised. 

Again, let us instance that ex- 
uisite little prose poem by Mrs. 

liphant, “ The Curate in Charge.” 
Suppose that a woman talented and 
cultivated, but a novice in the liter- 
ary world, had written that singu- 
larly perfect little tale, word for 
word, as it now stands in print, we 
venture to assert that she would 
have found infinite difficulty in 
finding a publisher. Being the work 
of Mrs. Oliphant, who bas already 
well won her literary spurs, it was 
published unread; and had it been 
trash, pure and simple, her name 
would have floated it. 

How, then, it may very fairly be 
asked, is the unknown author of 
really good work to find an open- 
ing in the literary world? The 
answer, no doubt, will be, that good 
work always makes its way; but 
although some exceptions could of 
course be found, the assertion, as 
a general rule, is not altogether 
true. With every desire to allow 
to genius the power assigned to it 
by enthusiastic believers in the di- 
vine gift, we adhere to our opinion 
—that the innumerable ordinary 
readers of fiction in the United 
Kingdom, who simply read to be 
amused, prefer the weakest trash, 
if only the name of some well- 
known writer appears on the title- 
page, to a work of real merit by a 
new, and therefore unknown and 
unproved writer. 

It follows as a matter of course 
that editors must cater for their 
public ; thus, for example, we have 
had lately in a popular magazine a 
tale called “Two Destinies,” of 
which the author, Wilkie Collins, 
ought to be heartily ashamed, and 
in the same periodical is running 
now—October, 1876—a vulgar and 
commonplace story from the pen 
that some years ago gave us the 
series of delightful novels which 
closed with the “ Last Chronicle of 
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Barset.” Anthony ‘Trollope has 
done right good work in his day in 
his own peculiar line, but now that 
he has begun mere “ pot-boilers” 
—we borrow the appropriate word 
used by artists—we think it is hard 
that by virtue of reputation, he 
should be able to close the pages of 
a popular magazine to young and 
clever aspirants for literary hon- 
ours. 

But protest is powerless to break 
up the cliqueism that exists in the 
literary world, and so long as the 
majority of readers are satisfied 
with scamped work from the pen of 
a popular author, it is useless for 
the few readers who could and 
would appreciate novelty, especially 
when it is attractive and of sterling 
value, to lift up their voices and 
ask for new bread in the place of 
old stones. 

In acknowledging the popularity 
of the “Queen of Connaught ”— 
the first. work we believe of its 
author—we may seem to have con- 
tradicted our previous statement 
that books by unknown writers 
are not welcomed by the reading 
public ; but our argument is, that a 
well-known author is sure of accept- 
ance from the public, while the 
chances are ‘argely against the be- 

inner. 

Without doubt, “ Critics” are the 
best abused people in the world. 
Washington Irving—a man not 
given in general to severity of 
speech—has said that “ Critics are a 
kind of freebooters in the republic 
of letters, who, like deer, goats, and 
divers other graminivorous avimals, 
gain subsistence by gorging upon 
buds and leaves of the young shrubs 
of the forest trees, robbing them of 
their verdure, and retarding their 
progress to maturity.’ 

There is such a curious similarity 
between the opinion expressed by 
the genial American and a remark- 
ably clever but not very genial Eng- 
lish author, W. S. Landor, that we 
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must quote his words also. He says, 
“ They (the critics) hunt over do- 
mains more extensive than their 
own, trample down fences which 
they cannot clear, strip off the buds, 
and tear away the branches of all 
the most promising young trees that 
happen to grow in their road, 
plough up the lawns, muddy the 
waters, and when they return be- 
nighted home again, carouse on 
reciprocal flattery,” 

ow this is very severe, and it 
would be hard indeed if the poor 
critics had not a friend to break a 
lance in their defence. They shelter 
themselves, it is true, under the 
broad shield of “ Anon.,” but we 
cannot believe that they are brimfull 
of animosity to the race of authors 
whose works are put into their 
hands for review. We are inclined 
to think that critics are for the 
most part genial and pleasant gentle- 
men, and we pity them most sin- 
cerely for being obliged to read, as 
we suppose read they must, all the 
trash in the shape of the many hun- 
dred volumes of novels that daily, 
weekly, and monthly issue from the 
press. We can but hope that in 
many instances they follow the ad- 
vice of—we believe—Sydney Smith, 
and simply cut the leaves and smell 
the paper knife! 

Writers of undoubted genius, such 
as Byron, Keats, and Shelley, suf- 
fered keenly from adverse criticism, 
and it is quite possible that they 
may have n attacked by the re- 
viewers from motives not wholly 
literary ; but it is a grave error for a 
critic to allow himself to be swayed 
either by personal or popular pre- 
judice when he sits down to pass 
judgment upon the work of an 
sather to whom fair, honest praise 
and judicious censure might be of 
great and lasting value. 

Charlotte Bronté, in her dreary 
home in Yorkshire, quivered and 
writhed under the criticisms which, 
in our opinion, did much to confer 
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upon “Jane Eyre” the popularity 
it attained. It was without doubt a 
wonderful and curious book, and 
our children’s children will take it 
down in years to come from the 
library shelves, and read it with 
interest and astonishment as the 
work of a girl who did not know 
anything of the world. But “ Jane 
Eyre,” with all its brilliant clever- 
ness, was not faultless, and the 
critics who told the author that hard 
truth were more certainly her friends 
than if they had lavished upon her 
indiscriminate and careless praise. 

The books that provoke censure 
mingled with genuine praise are, as 
time will prove, the books that have 
in them power and vitality. Were 
the novels of Thackeray, Dickens, 
Kingsley, and George Eliot—to 
name four only of our best writers, 
three of whom, alas, can never write 
for us again—praised without stint ? 
Were not the blemishes that de- 
faced the noble group of life-like 
characters conceived by the genius, 
and put before our delighted eyes 
by the magic of George Eliot’s 
matchless pen, all pointed out, and 
= her light has not been quenched, 

ecause it was not an ignis fatuus in 
the world of letters—that bright 
firmament in which there are a few 
radiant planets, some fixed, and not 
a few wandering stars, but {whose 
milk-and-watery way is crowded to 
suffocation. 

The point upon which legitimate 
fault can be found with the critics 
of to-day—not the “baser herd,” 
but the cultivated and intelligent 
who write for the press—is not that 
they smoke and scorch tyros to 
death, not that they quench modest 
rays which, under more tender 
treatment might have warmed a 
hearthstone, if not lit up a shrine ; 
but that they praise everything, 
good, bad, and indifferent, that 
comes in their way, instead of 
at once and for ever extinguishi 
tyros who, having nothing to do an 
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lenty of time to do it in, sit down 
and fill three volumes with sentimen- 
tal rubbish—and sometimes there 
are more serious errors than mere 
sentiment—who pay a publisher for 
bringing out the ah who have it 
advertised with a long train of fa- 
vourable criticisms extracted from 
Press notices tacked on after the 
name, then forthwith imagine them- 
selves famous, and sit down compla- 
cently to write again. 

We select at random some ex- 
tracts from “ Opinions of the Press,” 
taken from the advertising sheets of 
the monthly magazines, and without 
exception they are favourable to the 
novels under review : — 


“A capital story—fresh, stirring, 


fascinating.” 


“* A vivid and lifelike picture.” 

“ One of the best novels we have 
seen this year.” 

“ The dialogue is bright and plea- 
sant; the interest is well sustained.” 

“ Cleverness and brilliant wit; great 
skill in story telling.” 

“Sharp and humorous insight into 
character; written with unflagging 
vivacity and point.” 

“ Well and clearly written, touching 
deeply many of the better feelings of 
the soul.” 

“Tt can hardly fail to win some 
share of favour with all readers of 
cultivated taste.” 
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“It would be difficult to find a 
volume more congenial on a summer's 
afternoon, either by the seaside or in 
the fields.” 

“A story which is not only well 
written, but thoroughly interesting.” 

‘* We wish it were our fate to read 
more novels of this description.” 


And so on ad injinitum. 

The foregoing are not, we con- 
tend, specimens of the wholesome 
criticism which will tend to sift for 
the reading world the chaff from the 
grain, and help the formation of 
sound judgment on the part of those 
who are too thoughtless, and, in 
some respects, too ignorant, to dis- 
cern for themselves the good fruit 
upon the tree of knowledge from 
the worthless and impure. They are 
merely the criticisms of critics who 
are too careless, or too good-natured 
to put an end to the tuneless little 
piping which they probably, in their 
hearts, think too weak to hurt any 
one. But to intelligent readers sharp 
censure would be more valuable than 
indiscriminate praise, for we must 
consider the latter somewhat dearly 
bought when it induces us to send 
to Mudie for books which neither 
amuse nor elevate, and which have 
not even the negative merit of lull- 
ing us into the forgetfulness of 
sleep. 
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AUTONOMY. 


Waat is the word in every mouth 
From East and West, and North and South, 
To soothe us in our verbal drouth ? 

Autonomy. 


What is it sounds in every ear, 
In accents soft, or loud, or clear, 
In this autumnal time of year ? 
Autonomy. 


What is it drops from every pen 

Of every different class of men, 

From sans culottes to ‘‘ upper Ten” ? 
Autonomy. 


What is it heard in every tongue 
And language, as ‘tis said or sung, 
And into various metres flung ? 
Autonomy. 


What are the nations raging for, 
Like hungry hammer-bearing Thor, 
Filling the welkin with their roar ? 
Autonomy. 


What is Autonomy, I pray ?— 
Why should it block the common way ?— 
What is the meaning of—I say— 


Autonomy ? 
In every newspaper we see 
The term, and cannot from it flee— 
The lingo of the Greeks must be 

Autonomy. 


J.C. H. 
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Rahel: Her Life and Letters. By 
Mrs. Vaughan Jennings. H. S. 
King & Co.: London, 1876. We 
cannot help thinking Mrs. Jennings 
is too late with her publication. 
More than forty years have elapsed 
since the death of the person to 
whom it relates, and nearly as many 
since Mr. Carlyle gave some account 
of her and her letters in an article 
on the volumes edited by her hus- 
band, Varnhagen von Ense, which 
contained her correspondence and 
descriptive memoirs of her friends. 
It was of course impossible in a 
paper, the greater part of which, 
was devoted to Varnhagen himself 
and his writings, to find room for 
much biographical detail respecting 
his wife, or many extracts from her 
letters; but had there been any 
demand for further particulars, it 
would surely have been supplied 
long before now. If what Mr. 
Carlyle wrote did not awaken 
sufficient interest among English 
readers to encourage the publication 
of a more complete account while her 
memory was still fresh in the minds 
of many who are no longer living, 
there would seem to be less en- 
couragement now. Be this as it 
may, we must do Mrs. Jennings the 
justice to say, that portion of the 
volume which proceeds from her 
pen is written with vivid force, and 
gives evidence of ample acquain- 
tance with the leading persons and 
events of the time. Though pro- 
fessedly devoted to the life and 
letters of Rahel, the work is not 
confined to her. Accounts of her 


friends are also given, and not 
merely their correspondence with 
her, but also with each other. 
Rahel appears to have been one 
of the most remarkable women of 
her time. Carlyle calls her “a 
kind of spiritual queen in Germany.”’ 
She was regarded as a high authority 
in literature, and had the honour 
of having been the first to render 
Goethe duly appreciated by his 
countrymen. Her salon was for 
about twenty years the resort of all 
who were distinguished in society, 
literature, science, art, philosophy, 
and theology. She numbered 
among her intimate friends such 
eminent men as Moses Mendels- 
sohn, Schleiermacher, Frederick 
Schlegel, Fichte, Tieck, and others ; 
won tributes of the highest admira- 
tion from Goethe and Jean Paul 
Richter; and even vanquished the 
vanity of Madame de Stail, so far 
as to extort from her the acknow- 
ledgment that the extraordinary 
accounts she had heard of her 
with incredulity were not at all ex- 
aggerated. Count Custine, in an 
article upon her in the Revue de Paris 
for November, 1837—not the Revue 
des Deux Mondes for December, as 
Mrs. Jennings erroneously states — 
describes her as “the light of minds, 
the guide of hearts,” and says, 
* she had the intellect of a philoso- 
pher, and the heart of 2n apostle, 
and nevertheless was a child and a 
woman as much as any one can be.” 
It is but natural that her husband 
should be still more eloquent in her 
praise. According to him she was 
40 
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“quite an original being, grand from 
a blending of innocence with pru- 
dent tact, prompt in speech as in 
action; for the rarest presence of 
mind, and the most extraordinary 
address, sagacity, and perspicacity 
were combined in her, and all this 
was animated by an ever practical 
and true warmth of feeling, and the 
liveliest sympathy with others in 
their joys and sorrows. Compre- 
hensiveness and brilliancy, depth 
and frankness, imagination and 
irony combined together were dis- 
played by her in the series of un- 
expected circumstances of which 
her life was composed. But with 
power and greatness were always 
found in her the gentleness and 
grace of the woman, which were 
especially visible in the charming 
expression of her eyes and mouth, 
as wellas passion and enthusiasm.” 

Born in 1771 of Jewish parents, 
she was of a highly susceptible tem- 
perament, wayward in disposition, 
and glad to escape as often as she 
could from the uncongenial atmos- 
phere of her home, where her father 
ruled with an iron hand, and her 
mother failed to understand and 
appreciate her. It seems to have 
been her fate to have been mis- 
understood during her life, as it has 
been to be less known since her 
death than, according to all accounts, 
she deserved. Her husband said 
it was not till after having been long 
uncertain and mistaken about her, 
that he at last got to know her true 
character. She can hardly be said 
to have led a happy life. Those 
who are not blest with a happy 
home in childhood are at a great 
disadvantage to begin with. Soured 
in temper and wounded in spirit at 
the time of life when the heart is 
most susceptible, they are apt to be 
gloomy and morose all through life, 
the objects of dislike and suspicion 
rather than sympathy and kindness. 
It is sad to read what Kahel says 
in one of her letters :— 
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“Tam compelled to live misunder- 
stood among unworthy people. Fools 
and liars protect themselves against 
each other, but I have no protection, 
no kindred spirit, no friend, nothing. 
And what makes matters worse, is 
that, living in the midst of injustice, 
blame irritates me like something new. 
There is not a single person of those 
that condemn me, who has not been 
completely mistaken. No one under- 
takes my defence: they persecute me 
because I have always spoken to each 
one in favour of the other. The 
women whom I see completely undo 
me. It is a physical effect. Their 
presence agitates my nerves, they 
depress my mind.” 


To add to her other sufferings, 
Rahel was doomed to undergo the 
misery of disappointment in a love 
affair with Count von Finkenstein, 
who, after a long courtship, was 
released by her from his engage- 
ment on account of their disparity 
of rank and difference of religion. 
Though she never afterwards re- 
gretted this result, it affected her 
so deeply at the time as to bring 
on a severe illness of long con- 
tinuance, after which she visited 
Paris, having long been familiar 
with the French language and 
literature through study and inter- 
course with many French emi- 
grants in Berlin. 

Mrs.Jennings gives an interesting 
sketch of an evening at Rahel’s 
salon from the pen of a French 
count, who says :— 


“T heard the boldest ideas, the 
acutest thoughts, the most significant 
criticisms, and the most capricious 
play of fancy, all linked and suggested 
by the simple thread of accidental chit- 
chat. 

“Every one was einen active 
without being obtrusive, and all seemed 
equally ready to talk or to listen. 
Most remarkable of all was Mlle. 
Levin herself. With what easy grace 
did she seem to rouse, brighten, and 
warm everybody present. Her cheer- 
fulness was irresistible; and what did 
she not say? I was entirely bewildered, 
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and could no longer distinguish among 
her remarkable utterances, what was 
wit, depth, right principle, genius, or 
mere eccentricity and caprice. I heard 
from her phrases of colossal wisdom, 
true inspirations, which in a simple 
word or two traversed the air like light- 
nings and lodged in the heart.” 


The next day the count called 
upon Rahel, and having congratu- 
lated her on being the centre of so 
distinguished and intellectual an 
assembly as he had seen the 
previous evening, he received a 
melancholy reply :— 


*“*How do I stand to all these 
people ?’ she exclaimed sadly. ‘I 
have no personal satisfaction in any 
of them. They bring me their sorrows, 
their offences, their troubles, their 
cares. They come here to be amused, 
and if they find better entertainment 
elsewhere, they leave me atonce. I 
amuse them, I listen to them, I help, 
comfort, advise them. In so far as I 
do this, because it is my nature, I have 
a perfect satisfaction, but they have the 
whole benefit. .... Even among my 
best friends I stand unarmed, exposed 
to wounds upon all sides, and without 
any balsam for the wounds.’” 


From this we gather that these 
evening assemblies were, with all 
thei: brilliancy of intellectual dis- 
play, rather hollow affairs, a kind 
of menial masquerades in which 
the heart had no place, highly enter- 
taining no doubt for the moment, 
but unproductive of any solid or 
lasting satisfaction. It seems the 
guests were not specially invited, 
nor confined to any particular class. 
All that was required of them was 
the strict observance of social pro- 
priety. Beyond that there was no 
restraint on the freest expression 
of opinion. Nothwithstanding the 
variety of character, the incom- 
patibility of temper, the difference 
of pursuits, the disparity of rank, 
and the discordance of creed among 
those present, Rahel, by her rare 
tact and readiness of resource, 
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managed to prevent all unpleasant- 
ness. 

It was when Rahel was about 
thirty-four years of age that Varn- 
hagen, who was more than twelve 
years younger, was first introduced 
to her, and soon managed to geta 
general invitation to her salon. 
She had, since the dissolution of 
her engagement with Count von 
Finkenstein, formed a passionate 
attachment to the Chevalier Ra- 
phael Urquijo, a Spanish gentleman 
introduced to her by the Spanish 
Ambassador at Berlin; but it had 
abruptly terminated in a manner 
not now known. Varnhagen gives 
a glowing account of his first 
evening in her salon, and the gra- 
dual growth of their intimacy, 
which, after a series of adventures, 
extending over eight years, and 
including his being wounded at the 
battle of Wagram, and his active 
literary efforts to stir up his country- 
men against Napoleon, resulting in 
an order for his arrest, was finally 
consummated by their marriage at 
Berlin in September, 1814, after 
which they lived happily together 
till her death, March 7, 1833. 

Perhaps one of the most remark- 
able circumstances about Rahel was 
that, with all her high intellectual 
gifts and her effusive disposition, 
she produced no literary work 
beyond a few aphorisms, entitled 
* Stray Thoughts from a Berliner,” 
which she describes as “a distilled 
essence, mainly of the sorrows of 
life.’ Count Custine, referring to 
this circumstance, says, “She was 
a woman as extraordinary as Ma- 
dame de Staél for her faculties of 
mind, for her abundance of ideas, 
her light of soul, and her goodness 
of heart; she had, moreover, what 
the author of ‘Corinne’ did not 
pretend to, a disdain for oratory; 
she did not write. The silence of 
minds like hers is a force too. 
With more vanity, a person so 
superior would have sought to make 
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a public for herself; but Rahel de- 
sired only friends. She spoke to 
communicate the life that was in 
her; never did she speak to be ad- 
mired.” This is one way of ex- 
plaining the singular phenomenon 
certainly, but can hardly be accepted 
as a satisfactory solution. Mrs. 
Jennings gives a different account 
of the matter, without, however, 
clearing it up :— 


“ Tt was at this time that Rahel first 
became conscious of the want of power 
to express thethoughts which crowded 
her active brain; while possessing the 
breadth and originality of thought, the 
brightness and fertility of intellect, the 
keen sensibility to suffering, which we 
admire in our own Mrs. Browning, she 
was denied the gift of poetic utterance. 
Her genius found for itself other 
channels of expression, and accom- 
plished its appointed work in its own 
way.” 


It is very unusual for such supe- 
rior endowments as are here claimed 
for Rahel to be unaccompanied by a 
corresponding power of expression, 
so rare, indeed, as to raise a suspi- 
cion of some delusion in the esti- 
mate formed of her abilities. The 
admission that “she was denied 
the gift of poetic utterance” is in 
itself sufficient to show that she 
ought not to be placed on a par with 
Mrs. Browning, either in mind or 
heart. 

If we turn from vain speculation 
as to what she might, could, or 
would have written, to what she ac- 
tually did write, we look in vain for 
indications of that surpassing genius 
with which she has been credited 
by enthusiastic admirers. Mrs, 
Jennings frankly confesses that 
Varnhagen might well have kept 
back many of her letters, which he 
edited in three thick volumes. Mr. 
Carlyle goes farther, and quaintly 
admits that with him “ in the second 
thick volume the reading faculty 
unhappily broke down.” Even the 
small fraction of the whole collec- 
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tion inserted in this volume will be 
more than enough to satisfy most 
readers who do not happen to have 
special knowledge of the persons 
and circumstances concerned, or to 
be fond of listening to the melan- 
choly moanings of a wounded spirit. 
Each has sorrows enough of his own 
to think of without adding those of 
others. Kahel herself said, ‘I do 
not pity sorrows of which people 
complain: true sorrow hides itself; 
it is silent.” 

On the whole, we question 
whether the present volume will 
extend or exalt the reputation of its 
principal subject. The amount of 
information about her is too scanty, 
and the letters give no idea of the 
peculiar charm of her conversation. 


Spiritualism, and allied Causes 
and Conditions of Nervous Derange- 
ment. By W.A. Hammond, M.D., 
Professor of Diseases of the Mind 
and Nervous System in the Uni- 
versity of New York, &e. G. P. 
Putnam, New York ; Sampson Low 
& Co., London, 1876.—Spiritualism, 
or rather spiritism, has lately been 
heard of in two quarters where it was 
previously unknown. Its professors, 
anxious to render their séances more 
attractive to the public and more 
profitable to themselves, managed, 
by a little cunning and a breach of 
faith, to get the subject discussed, 
after a fashion, in the Anthropo- 
logical Section of the British Asso- 
ciation during its late meeting at 
Edinburgh. 

The discussion was occasioned by 
the reading of a paper of Professor 
Barrett’s on ‘Phenomena con- 
nected with abnormal conditions of 
mind,” and resulted in the pro- 
duction of more heat than light on 
the subject. An attempt was made 
to secure the appointment of a com- 
mittee to investigate and report to 
the Association on some of the 
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alleged phenomena produced by 
spiritist performers. tt is perhaps 
to be regretted that this was not 
accomplished, because if fair and 
reasonable conditions were rejected 
by the spiritists, as in the case of 
Prof. Tyndall’s challenge, their 
cause would be still further dis- 
credited in the estimation of all 
sensible people; and if they were 
accepted, some satisfactory con- 
clusion would probably be arrived 
at, as in the case of the so-called 
electric girl in France, thirty years 
ago, whose pretensions were care- 
fully investigated and completely 
quashed by a commission of the 
Academy of Sciences. 

The day before Professor Bar- 
rett’s paper was read, a séance took 
place at Dr. Slade’s rooms, which 
has led to an investigation into 
the merits of spiritists and spiritism 
at Bow Street police office, a far 
more appropriate sphere than the 
Anthropological Section of the 
British Association, and it is to be 
hoped the prosecution will not be 
without good results, in addition 
to the entertainment afforded by 
the reports of the proceedings, 
which have been worth reading. 

If any are disposed to pursue the 
subject further, they may find it 
treated, with various allied topics, 
in the present volume, which is an 
amplified reproduction of an article 
contributed to the North American 
Review by a physician who is Pro- 
fessor of Diseases of the Mind in 
the University of New York. 

As a mere collection of curious 
cases which have fallen under his 
own professional observation, or 
been recorded in books and journals, 
the work may interest not a few 
readers. That it can be considered 
an exhaustive and conclusive dis- 
cussion of the subject is probably 
more than Dr. Hammond himself 
would affirm, and certainly more 
than we are prepared to concede. 
A subject of such complexity and 
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delicacy requires a greater power 
of subtle analysis than Dr. Ham- 
mond appears to possess. How- 
ever eminent he may be as a 
physician, he does not shine as a 
metaphysician, if we may judge 
from what follows :— 


“ Before we can be qualified to in- 
quire into the powers of the mind, we 
must have a definite conception of 
what mind is. To express the idea in 
sufficiently full, but yet concise lan- 
guage is difficult, and perhaps no defi- 
nition can be given which will be en- 
tirely free from objection. For the 
purposes, however, of the present 
memoir, the mind may be regarded as 
a force, the result*of nervous action, 
and the elements of which are percep- 
tion, intellect, the emotions and the 
will. Of these qualities some reside 
exclusively in the brain, but the others, 
as is clearly shown by observation and 
experiment, cannot be restricted to 
this organ, but are developed with 
more or less intensity by other parts of 
the nervous system. It would be out 
of place to enter fully into the con- 
sideration of the important questions 
thus touched upon, but in the fact that 
the spinal cord and sympathetic ganglia 
are not devoid of mental power we 
find an explanation of some of the 
most striking phenomena of what is 
called spiritualism.” 


It is strange enough to speak of 
the mind as “a force, the result 


of nervous action.” Action must 
mean motion, and force is usually 
considered the cause, not the effect 
or result of motion. It is still 
stranger to describe the mind as 
composed of the elements “ per- 
ception, intellect, the emotions, 
and the will”’ Dr. Hammond 
might with equal propriety say 
the body is composed of the ele- 
ments nutrition, respiration, and 
circulation. To increase our sur- 
prise still further, the doctor trans- 
mogrifies these “elements” into 
“ qualities,” some of which, he 
says, “reside exclusively in the 
brain ;” while others “ are developed 
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with more or less intensity by other 
parts of the nervous system.” It 
is a pity he did not, when he was 
about it, tell us the private resi- 
dence of each instead of leaving 
it so indefinite. It is alsoa matter 
of regret that he did not furnish 
some evidence of the assumed 
“fact that the spinal cord and 
sympathetic ganglia are not devoid 
of mental power.” How they can 
have mental power without being 
mental, we are at a loss to under- 
stand ; still less how any one can 
form “a definite conception of 
what mind is,” from such a strange 
jumble of ideas as the above ex- 
tract presents. 

Dr. Hammond admits that there 
is a substratum of fact in the alle- 
gations of spiritist performers, but 
contends that it is overlaid and dis- 
torted by delusion and deception, 
and his object is to separate these 
elements trom the former. For 
this purpose he quotes and examines 
a number of instances of alleged 
spiritual manifestations, including 
not only those of modern times, 
but also many recorded in the lives 
of saints, which are not worth the 
attention and space he devotes to 
them. In treating of the alleged 
instances of levitation, or rising and 
floating in the air, he maintains that 
they are not supported by sufficient 
evidence, but may reasonably be 
ascribed to hallucination on the 
part of the subject, unintentional 
error in the observer and narrator, 
intentional mis-statement, or leger- 
demain. His mode of treating Lord 
Lindsay’s report of Mr. Home’s 
alleged floating out of the window 
of one room through the window 
of another seven feet six inches 
off, is hardly satisfactory :— 

“Lord Lindsay may have dined 
heartily, his cravat may have been 
too tight, or from some other cause, 
the circulation of blood in his brain 


may have been accelerated so as to | 


have produced active congestion, or 
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retarded so as to have caused pas- 
sive congestion.” 

If the pretensions of spiritists 
have no stronger argument to con- 
tend with than such flimsy con- 
jectures as these, they may be con- 
sidered pretty safe from attack. 
Even supposing one could be satis- 
fied with what Dr. Hammond says 
of Lord Lindsay, some explanation 
is still required with regard to Lord 
Adair and a cousin of his, who are 
stated to have been present on the 
occasion. It is difficult to imagine 
that all three happened on that, par- 
ticular day to have dined heartily, 
and to have had their cravats too 
tight, and to have had the circula- 
tion of blood in the brain unduly 
accelerated or retarded. 

Dr. Hammond rather weakens 
than strengthens his case by re- 
sorting to such desperate shifts. 
He frankly acquits Lord Lindsay 
of all suspicion of intentional mis- 
statement, but endeavours, not very 
successfully, to show how he may 
have been mistaken ; relying chiefly 
upon universal experience as a proof 
that he must have been mistaken, 
which is safe ground enough to 
take. 

Dr. Hammond is no doubt cor- 
rect in ascribing some of the spiritist 
phenomena to sleight of hand. He 
says, the dexterity of Hindoo jug- 
glers far surpasses that of any 
spiritist performer. ‘“ Thus the 
Hindoo magician causes flowers to 
grow several feet in a few minutes, 
changes his rod into a serpent, sus- 
pends himself iv the air, kills people 
and restores them to life, and even 
allows himself to be buried several 
months in the earth, to be dug up 
at the end of that time alive.” The 
accounts of their performances two 
hundred and fifty years ago are still 
more astonishing. Even the con- 
jurors of our own day have not only 
performed the same feats as the 
— but exceeded them, so 
that, in spite of their own disavowal, 
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they have been credited with spi- 
ritual assistance by believing ob- 
servers. 

It is impossible not to be amused 
with Dr. Hammond’s account of a 
“trance medium’s”’ performance he 
once witnessed :— 


“Upon one occasion, while a so- 
called ‘trance medium’ was dilating 
upon the beauties of the ‘summer land,’ 
in an assumed state of insensibility, I 
took the liberty of treading on her 
foot as it rested under the table, and 
which, as I had seen, exhibited un- 
mistakable evidence of having a large 
bunion on it. The foot was at once 
quickly withdrawn, there was unmis- 
takable contortion of the countenance, 
and a very emphatic ‘Oh!’ escaped 
from the lips. The current of the dis- 
course was interrupted, and when re- 
sumed touched upon Hell, or ‘ Hades,’ 
as she called it, to which I have no 
doubt she in her heart consigned all 
are unbelievers. Now if this 
woman had been in a condition of 
trance, my action would have been 
unfelt, and I would have obtained in- 
dubitable evidence of the existence of 
an abnormal condition of her nervous 
system and of her sincerity, though of 
course not of the manifestation being 
due to spiritual agency.” 


Another story, reminding oav of 
the disclosures made by a wife when 
suing for a limited divorce from her 
husband at New York, who prac- 
tised as a letter-writing medium, is 
as follows :— 


“In one case, a lady consulted a 
well-known orthodox medium, relative 
to the opinion of her deceased mother, 
in the matter of her marriage to a 
young man of rather questionable posi- 
tion and character. Knowing that the 
lady intended to visit the medium, the 
lover went first, and fully posted the 
necromancer in many of the details of 
the mother’s life, and expressed his 
own os desire, liberally supported 
by greenback arguments, that the 
advice should be in favour of the mar- 
riage. The young lady went; the 
mother appeared; the questions were 
answered, most unequivocally in favour 
of the marriage, and the lover was 
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extolled as a model of goodness and 
propriety. The recarnified spirit was 
clothed in white, and the lady noticed 
that the gown worn was marked with 
her mother’s name. She retired per- 
fectly satisfied, and immediately an- 
nounced her engagement. But the 
accepted lover saw fit, soon afterwards, 
to change his mind, and, his reputation 
being already bad, he thought it better 
to have the engagement broken by the 
lady rather than himself. He there- 
fore caused the medium to write a 
series of letters to the lady in her 
mother’s name, in which it was stated, 
that, since the first communication, 
circumstances had come to light which 
were not then known, and that, there- 
fore, having her daughter's happiness 
at heart, she felt bound to urge her 
daughter not to marry the man to 
whom she was engaged. These letters 
were signed exactly as her mother 
wrote her name. The daughter, who, 
it must be confessed, was a fit subject 
for mediumistic wiles, at once broke 
off the engagement, and the young man 
had the effrontery to tell her how he 
had contrived the whole business, even 
to furnishing the medium with a night- 
gown belonging to the deceased 
mother, and marked with her name.” 


Dr. Carpenter, in a recent article 
“ On the Fallacies of Testimony in 
Relation to the Supernatural,” 
dwelt forcibly on the misleading 
influence of mental prepossessions, 
which not only vitiate the in- 
ferences drawn from the impres- 
sions of the senses, but even produce 
sensations without the presence of 
any real object. He does not for 
a moment dispute Mr. Crookes’s 
scientific attainments, still less im- 
pugn his integrity, but regards his 
assertion of having repeatedly wit- 
nessed “ the levitation of the human 
body” as simply an illustration of 
the tendency of strong mental pre- 
possessions to produce belief in the 
creations of the mind’s own visual 
imagination. By way of conforma- 
tion he adds, “The most diverse 
accounts of the facts of a séance 
will be given by a believer and a 
sceptic. One will declare that a 
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table rose in the air, while another 
(who had been watching its feet) is 
confident that it never left the 
ground ; a whole party of believers 
will affirm that they saw Mr. Home 
float out of one window and in at 
another, whilst a single honest 
sceptic declares that Mr. Home was 
sitting in his chair all the time.” 

To illustrate the way in which 
persons are sometimes unconsci- 
ously misled by a strong mental pre- 
possession, Dr. Hammond relates 
the following incident :— 


“T took a small oblong Japanese table 
weighing only a pound and a half, and 
in the presence of a young man of a 
highly impressionable nervous organiz- 
ation, and hence peculiarly well fitted 
to be acted upon by the force of sug- 
gestion, placed it upon the floor of my 
consulting room, raising a corner of 
the rug so that it could rest upon the 
bare floor. I then said to him, ‘I am 
going to make this table so heavy that 
you cannot raise it; please give me your 
attention for a few minutes.’ 

“‘T then placed the ends of my fingers 
of both hands on the table and stood in 
that position for about fifteen minutes. 
During this procedure, the young man 
looked at the table and me with the 
greatest interest, and when I saw from 
the expression of his face that his at- 
tention was sufficiently concentrated, I 
removed my hands and told him the 
table was now fastened to the floor, and 
that he could not lift it. He took hold 
of the light object with both hands, and 
appeared to be making strong efforts to 
raise it from the floor, but he could not, 
and I saw thut so far from endeavouring 
to lift it as he supposed he was doing, 
he was in reality pressing it with all his 
might towards the floor. Finally he 
broke the top of the table in half, not 
by holding, but by pushing. He then 
desisted from his exertions and asked 
me to lighten the table so that he could 
lift it. I made a few passes over it, 
and then telling him he could raise it 
easily, he took hold of it and succeeded 
of course, without any appreciable ex- 
ertion.” 


This seems scarcely credible. One 
would think there are not many 
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of such “a highly impressionable 
nervous organization ” as to be thus 
deluded without being positively 
insane. Yet Dr. Hammond quotes 
equally astounding things from a 
lecturer on phrenology and animal 
magnetism, who has the greatest 
contempt for spiritism. 

Dr. Hammond gives a good 
account of the experiments made 
by Mr. Crookes with regard to the 
variations in the weight of bodies 

roduced by what he terms psychic 
orce. After a careful consideration 
of the experiments performed by so 
accurate and trustworthy an inves- 
tigator as Mr. Crookes, and at- 
tested as to the material facts by 
so cautious an observer as Mr. 
Huggins, he has arrived at the 
conclusion that to that extent they 
are correct, and that “‘ Mr. Home 
was capable, without the exertion of 
muscular force, of so acting on the 
spring balance through the medium 
of the board as to indicate an in- 
crease of weight.” Having made 
this liberal concession, he thus pro- 
ceeds :— 


“ But in admitting the facts, we go 
as far as it is possible to advance with- 
out meeting with uncertainties and 
assumptions. To attribute the falling 
of the index of the spring balance to 
spiritual agency is about as sensible 
as to allege its causation by lunar 
influence. Indeed, far less so, for we 
know that the moon does exert a very 
powerful effect upon the earth, and we 
have no satisfactory evidence to show 
that spiritual beings affect in any way 
the substances belonging to our planet, 
or even that such beings exist. Neither 
is Mr. Crookes much more happy with 
his ‘ psychic force.’ Because a spring 
balance with a board attached to it 
indicates increased weight when a 
person touches the arrangement in the 
manner described, that is certainly no 
adequate reason for rushing to the con- 
clusion that a new force has been 
discovered. Mr. Huggins, while ad- 
mitting the facts, exercises a proper 
degree of philosophical caution when 
he declines to express an opinion rela- 
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tive to the cause of the phenomenon. 
There are so many ways in which 
known forces manifest themselves, and 
so little is known of the laws which 
vern them, that Mr. Crookes might, 
or the present, with safety and pro- 
priety, have held his opinion in abey- 
ance. Of course such a thing as a 
‘psychic force’ is possible. But possi- 
bilities and actualities are very dif- 
ferent things, and it will require much 
more evidence than that now submitted 
to remove Mr. Crookes’s new power 
from the one category to the other. 

“ But the best evidence against the 
existence of spiritualistic force in the 
matter of Mr. Crookes’s experiment, is 
the fact that the index can be made 
to move in the way and probably to the 
extent mentioned by him by similar 
pressure exerted by many persons not 
pretenders to mediumistic powers, and 
in whom there is no evidence tending 
to show the existence of any hitherto 
unknown force.” 


Experimenting with an apparatus 
like Mr. Crookes’s, Dr. Hammond 
succeeded in producing similar va- 
riations of weight by means of 
electricity, and he thinks it not im- 
probable that Mr. Home may have 
exercised sufficient electric force to 
have produced the observed results. 
Be this correct or not, there is no 
warrant for the assumption of a 
psychic or spiritual force. The ut- 
most that can with reason be main- 
tained is, that there is some force 
in operation, the laws of which have 
not yet been ascertained—in short, 
an unknown force. To call it psy- 
chic or spiritual conveys no real 
knowledge, and suggests all sorts of 
fallacious notions. 


Reason ‘and Revelation. Being 
an Examination into the Nature and 
Contents of Scripture Revelation as 
as with other forms of Truth. 


By W. Horne, M.A. H. 8. King 
and Co., 1876.—Some years ago a 
prize of £100 was offered by a 
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gentleman, who did not make known 
his name, for the best essay on 
“The Nature and Contents of 
Scripture Revelation as Compared 
with other Forms of Truth.” The 
adjudicators awarded the prize to 
Mr. Horne, who has since re-written, 
enlarged, and remodelled his essay, 
which now forms a considerable 
volume. Mr. Horne, while admit- 
ting that many previous writers 
have fully discussed particular parts 
of the subject, claims the credit of 
being the first to treat it as a whole. 
He has certainly taken a wide 
range, as was perhaps inevitable 
from the extended and indeter- 
minate character of the title given 
him. “The Nature and Contents 
of Scripture Revelation ” is a pretty 
considerable subject in itself, if 
treated with any sort of thorough- 
ness and completeness, to say no- 
thing of “other Forms of Truth,” 
which may embrace any branch of 
philosophy and science, if not his- 
tory, biography, and every-day news. 
In fact, it is hard to say what may 
not be included within such elastic 
limits. Mr. Horne has treated, not 
so much of one subject as of many 
and various topics. He says his 
object has “ been that of comparing 
the flitting images and apparent 
(query, apparently?) broken outlines 
of truth which come to us from 
various sources.”” It was a natural, 
if not necessary result of including 
so many subjects within his scope, 
that he should not bave discussed 
any oue of them otherwise than 
in very fragmentary fashion. He 
touches upon mythology, ancient 
and modern theism, conscience, 
miracles, prophecy, inspiration, the 
consciousness of spiritual facts, the 
Bible and theology, the Bible and 
science, Christianity and morality, 
and various other matters. Strange 
to say, out of nineteen chapters, he 
has only one on “The Contents of 
the Bible.” 

Mr. Horne objects to the popular 
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conception of revelation “as a com- 
munication of a set of doctrines 
contained in a particular book,” and 
prefers regarding it as ‘ the unveil- 
ing of the divine through spiritual 
facts made luminous in the ordinary 
course of events, whether in nature 
or in history.” This may wear 
rather a startling aspect for some, 
but other portions of the volume 
show plainly enough that on the 
main points of religious belief Mr. 
Horne does not differ from the 
generality of Christians. He is 
more mystical than sceptical. It is 
to be regretted that he has not ex- 
pressed his views with such distinct- 
ness and precision as to be clearly 
understood by all. He talks much 
about spiritual facts, spiritual ex- 
periences, spiritual consciousness, 
spiritual manifestation, the spiritual 
faculty, and so forth, without giving 
any precise definition of the sense 
he attaches to the word spiritual, 
which in these days has various 
meanings. He does, indeed, give a 
negative description of what he 
means: “The character of the 
spiritual is such that the common 
eye cannot discern it, and the ordi- 
nary course of things cannot suggest 
it to the mind of man.” But this 
is hardly precise enough, because it 
may without violence be said of the 
proceedings at spiritualistic séances, 
and even the performances of con- 
jurors. Elsewhere Mr. Horne says, 
“There are impressions produced 
upon men from a sphere outside 
that of the visual, the tactual, 
or any other form of the merely 
sensible sphere.” Those who have 
experienced such impressions may 
understand Mr. Horne’s meaning, 
but others—and they are many, ac- 
cording to his own confession— 
whose “consciousness is a great 
blank on supersensuous things,” will 
find it impossible to enter into the 
mystical phraseology with which his 
book abounds. How he supposes 
“spiritual facts” are “made luminous 
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in the ordinary course of events,” 
he does not explain, still less does 
he furnish any sort of proof of the 
correctness of his view, though he 
says “prove all things” is an 
essential part of the teaching of 
Christianity. One of the most 
marked features of his volume is 
the dearth of argument in support 
of the assertions made throughout 
it. The writer repeatedly says 
he has proved this and that in 
previous pages; but on turning 
back to them, we have found no- 
thing beyond bare assertion. His 
notion of proof is evidently differ- 
ent from the ordinary one. Logic 
is a study to which he appears to 
have devoted little attention, other- 
wise he would surely have been 
more precise in his statements, and 
more careful to substantiate them 
by intelligible and legitimate argu- 
ment. 

The following passage may be 
taken as comprising the main drift 
of the whole work :— 


‘“ There never has been an objection, 
that could bear looking at, brought 
against Christianity as a spiritual re- 
ligion. Without exception they have 
been objections brought against many 
things which a false theology has bound 
up with religion. With ill-directed 
generosity men have undertaken to 
support as universal truths, and even 
as vitally united with a _ spiritual 
revelation, statements that are merely 
the historical facts of the growth of 
intelligence. They have themselves 
believed, and made others imagine, 
that spiritual truth might be assailed 
through these facts, and have involved 
themselves in questionable answers to 
objections that were pointless so far as 
regards the main question at issue. It 
may be granted, once for all, that you 
can match the early myths of the 
Hebrews with those of neighbouring 
nations, that the Phoenicians, Egyp- 
tians, Chaldees, and others with whom 
they came into contact, contributed to 
their intellectual growth, and furnished 
them with a body of tales and systems 
of beliefs that were interwoven with 
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those of native origin; that you may 
find a cosmogony and the story of a 
flood in every nation; that you may 
discover the exact counterpart of the 
story of Eden in many lands, and the 
principle underlying it in almost all; 
that you may convict the Hebrew 
writers of as childish views of heaven 
and earth as other people, of as un- 
worthy and degrading superstitions, or 
of beliefs as fantastical as those to 
whom no revelation such as theirs 
came. But no candid reader of the 
Bible would look for anything else. 
There is evident among the Jews a 
spiritual development, but there is no 
sign of a special immunity from error 
in thought on ordinary experiences. 
In the life eternal they were taught of 
God, as we must all be, if we are 
taught at all; in the knowledge of the 
sensible world around them they were 
taught as men from the beginning 
have been, and, to all appearances, to 
the end will be taught, viz., through 
gradual accumulations of experiences, 
and by careful and methodical com- 
parisons. Knowledge in itself, that is 
not the result of inquiry and thought, 
is not so great a gain. A greater gain 
than any special knowledge is the cul- 
tivation and perfection of our powers 
of knowing. If, therefore, the He- 
brews were exempted from pursuing 
the common road to wisdom, as some 
appear to think, we cannot envy 
them, since they must have missed 
the chief end of the acquisition of 
wisdom, the cultivation and perfec- 
tion of their mental and moral nature. 
It is only by the exercise of any 
function that its ideal excellence can 
be realized, and we have no reason to 
think that the Jews were deprived of 
the only means by which their powers 
of observation and thought could be 
improved. A spiritual advantage that 
implies an irreparable intellectual loss 
of this kind would be, as we are con- 
stituted, a questionable gain 

“This appears to be the place for 
remarking that, when it is objected, as 
it often has been, against the Jewish 
religion and revelation, that the Jews 
in their treatment of the Canaanites, 
and in their exultation over deeds of 
cruelty, as, for example, in one of their 
earliest and most vigorous and appa- 
rently most genuine songs, exhibit a 
condition of morality that is unworthy 
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a people who had the knowledge of 
God which they are reported to have 
had, it is an objection that tells un- 
mistakably against the view of Divine 
guidance in every act of life and thought 
that has just been noticed. An answer 
to an objection like this is precluded 
to those who contend for guidance in 
every point. It is not open to them, as 
it would otherwise be, to say, who cares 
to defend the moral development of 
the Jews any more than their intel- 
lectual development? We do not seek 
to defend such developments elsewhere. 
The proper course here, as elsewhere, 
is explanation, not defence. Espe- 
cially is it dangerous to defend this 
feature of Jewish history, as Mr. Man- 
sel has done, by the extravagant sup- 
position of a moral miracle—by what, 
to us, is worse than the act that is 
sought to be defended—the idea that 
murder may be a temporary suspension 
of morals and consistent with eternal 
morality. Ishall have to notice else- 
where this notion of eternal morality; 
but I may say here that explanations 
intended to smooth such acts down as 
the result of special precepts cannot 
escape the prime difficulty, that they 
are expressions of a moral nature, 
which we are bound to interpret by 
these manifestations of itself.” 


One cannot but be amused at 
the easy confidence with which the 
author lays down the law, declaring 
(but not proving) that objections 
will not “bear looking at,” sum- 
marily brushing aside the prevalent 
belief as “a false theology,” and 
autocratically condemning thecourse 
adopted by other writers with the 
curt observation, that ‘‘ The proper 
course here, as elsewhere, is ex- 

lanation, not defence,” without, 
Sraeine furnishing the required 
explanation. It is all very well for 
him to deny the vital union of spiri- 
tual truth with what he obscurely 
describes as “ merely the historical 
facts of the growth of intelligence ;” 
but he is scarcely reasonable if he 
expects his solitary denial to out- 
weigh the judgment of writers on 
both sides, without at least some 
explanation and argument. Tomake 
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his denial good, he should have 
shown in one or two instances how 
the spiritual truth could be sepa- 
rated from the other materials in 
which it is embedded, and with 
which it is incorporated, a task to 
which many have acknowledged 
themselves unequal. 

It is a strange idea to suppose 
that any have undertaken to sup- 
port the statements of Scripture 
that clash with modern ideas, sim- 
ply out of “ ill-directed generosity.” 

an Mr. Horne suppose for a 
moment that any Christian advo- 
cate ever intentionally gave the op- 
posing party an undue advantage 
in argument? He tells us that the 
account in Genesis of the Creation 
is a hymn probably based upon 
“‘some older and cruder and more 
mythical forms,” and, in point of 
scientific truth, it is not superior to 
other cosmogonies. What alone 
raises it above them is “a spiritual 
and Divine element ;” but he gives 
no more specific account of this 
element, nor does he explain how 
it may be detected and elicited from 
the crude mythology in which it is 
embodied. 

From the remark as to the Jews, 
that ‘In the life eternal they were 
taught of God, as we must all be,” 
it would seem to be Mr. Horne’s 
opinion that there was nothing more 
special about the revelation made 
to them than is experienced every 
day by ordinary Christians. This 
in itself is enough to startle some 
good people, and it is rendered still 
more startling by the further ob- 
servation, that the spiritual know- 
ledge thus communicated to them 
was no great gain compared with 
theadvantage of ordinary knowledge 
acquired by the exercise of inquiry 
and thought. 

Mr. Horne, like many before him, 
says there is no contradiction be- 
tween the Bible and science, but 
only between “ men’s views of the 
Bible and science.” The question 
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then comes as to whose views of the 
Bible are correct. Amid so many 
conflicting notions, which is one to 
choose? If positive assertion be a 

roof of truth, Mr. Horne may 
airly claim undoubting allegiance. 
Unfortunately, he himself confesses 
truth has not yet been reached any- 
where, and goes so far as to say, 
“T am persuaded Christianity 
has yet to} be expounded.” These 
are astounding statements, espe- 
cially taken in connection with the 
confident tone of easy assumption 
in which Mr. Horne writes. If, 
after all the years of earnest inves- 
tigation and patient thought be- 
stowed upon Christianity as re- 
vealed in Scripture, the so-called 
revelation is still an unsolved 
enigma, what hope is there of our 
ever understanding it aright ? Mr. 
Horne supplies no clue for our 
guidance, beyond such oracular 
sayings as, that the kingdom of 
Christ is spiritual, and must be 
spiritually ieemack by “a Divine 
consciousness, a spiritual suscepti- 
bility,” and that, “ If we live in Him, 
then, through the spirit that pro- 
ceeds trom Him and God, we may 
be shown the deep things of God.” 

Mr. Horne shows an extensive 
acquaintance with philosophical and 
religious writers, and an intelligent 
appreciation of their views. His 
kindly spirit towards all, however 
mistaken he may deem them, is 
much to be admired. 

He rather pities than blames those 
who, not having any experience of 
that “ Divine consciousness ” which 
enables some “ to see the spiritual 
world as really and truly as we now 
see the earthly,” cannot go with 
him in his confident persuasion of 
having reached the right view of 
Scripture and other forms of truth. 


“In esthetics, Schiller says, we need 
‘a heart which feels, and puts in force, 
the whole power of the beautiful; ’ and 
in spiritual truths also we must have a 
capacity—a Divine consciousness or 
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spiritual susceptibility, since it is so 
necessary at every step to appeal to 
experience and feeling rather than to 
general principles. The task may be 
simple and effective, or severe and 
useless, as we have, or have not such 
internal faculty to respond to this 
appeal. This has ever been the su- 
preme difficulty in all religious ques- 
tions which were deeper than bare 
dogma, and touched vital spiritual 
existences. We may get a response 
when the life is there, but we cannot 
inspire the life, if it is so feeble and 
inoperative as to be practically un- 
conscious. And this spiritual uncon- 
sciousness arises mainly from the fact 
that we will not come to Him that we 
might have life, or having it, have it 
more abundantly. 

“‘ We do not seek by these remarks 
to judge others and their spiritual and 
intellectual position; we state merely 
the general condition of internal 
spiritual development. The causes why 
these conditions are inoperative, we 
dare not seek to determine. The 
known complexities of physical and 
mental life within the domain of 
observed phenomena, would hinder any 
one from rudely and ignorantly dog- 
matizing upon mental and moral con- 
ditions; but when we add to these 
the action of the spiritual life with 
which the moral and intellectual state 
are closely allied, he would be a rash 
man, not to say uncharitable, who 
would trespass the bounds of general 
observation and enter the domain of 
personal experience. Harsh judgments 
are much easier, less true, and when 
true, if they ever chance to be so, less 
edifying than dispassionate and affec- 
tionate statements of truth. Truth, 
whether in spiritual matters or phy- 
sical, is never personal; when pure and 
purely held, it has ever the note of 
universality. It is the admixture of 
error that makes it limiting, and par- 
ticular and personal; and this is the 
manner in which we are all too apt to 
hold our grain of truth, and the reason 
why our statement of it is so ex- 
ceedingly individual and bitter. The 
more nearly we approach Him who 
was ‘the truth,’ the more will we be 
filled with that charity which is the 
bond of perfectness, and which beareth 
all things, believeth all things, hopeth 
all things. I scarcely expect that we 


shall then have a division in our 
science of theology, or knowledge of 
the spiritual, assigned to polemics.” 


If Mr. Horne’s book have the 
effect of promoting the spread of a 
similar feeling among other writers 
on these thorny themes, it will not 
have been written in vain. Whether 
it will produce any great practical 
effect beyond this, we will not un- 
dertake tu say. Those who, like 
the author, are fully persuaded in 
their own minds, are not likely to 
be troubled with any difficulties 
which they cannot solve for them- 
selves, to their own satisfaction at 
least. Others, who have not gone 
through the “ spiritual experiences” 
which he declares to be indispensa- 
ble to a right understanding of the 
Christian mysteries, will be unable 
even to form a clear conception of 
his meaning in many cases, much 
less accept his unproved assertions. 
His views are wide but vague, 
lofty but cloudy, not remarkable for 
originality, though fearless and in- 
dependent. The following obser- 
vations, with which he concludes his 
work, contain suggestive far-reach- 
ing thoughts, not so distinctly ex- 
pressed as might be wished, and 
intermingled with platitudes that 
might well have been spared :— 


“ On some side or other it will yet be 
found, that all truth is related and de- 
pendent, as all things, in reality, are 
dependent, on some common source 
and centre. These relations we are at 
present far from knowing in any ful- 
ness, but in scientific inquiries, for 
example, the more we do know of them, 
the greater is the advance in discovery 
at large. The physical sciences have 
individually progressed sometimes by 
the suggestions of sciences from with- 
out; and this advance has in turn 
acted upon another division. It would 
be premature to predict what may 
happen, when wider views of merely 
physical subjects are attained, and the 
entire dependency of all on each is 
gradually realized; but every one must 
foresee, that a greater love of truth 
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shall be one result—love, not of truth 
as represented by some special aspect 
of itin one of its divisions, but of that 
conception of truth, which regards it as 
an expression, ‘co-ordinating all things 
into one unity.’ 

** Although we have seen Scripture, 
on its human side, to be related to the 
sciences, it may be asked, Is it, in the 
special character of its contents, con- 
nected with other forms of truth? In 
this question there is much that is at- 
tractive. While many men have busied 
themselves with contrasts between the 
true and the false, between revelation 
as opposed to science and the like, 
this suggests a much more pleasant 
task, viz., that of comparing truth with 
truth—of recognizing everywhere a 
form of truth. It is not difficult to see, 
that truth must apply to much more 
than some would limit it to. One has 
only to consider the essence of truth to 
see why this must be the case. Truth 
is harmony between, what may be 
called, the ideal and the real, in what- 
ever sphere. This harmony we cannot 
yet be said to have absolutely reached 
anywhere. Truth, to our search, is 
progressively discovered. It dawns upon 
us as we are capable of apprehending 
it in detail, and of building up what 
we designate the different truths, into 
one whole. Wecan, however, produce 
nothing in idea in all respects corres- 
ponding to the real, because we cannot 
unite all we know in the great sum of 
knowledge. We need a bond of union. 
For, only in one whole, as I have 
said, will the related parts be per- 
fectly understood. This, or something 
like this, unity of ideas is ideal truth ; 
not limbs only, but one perfect organ- 
ism, part fitted to part and seen and 
known by some intelligences. All the 
forms of truth may be considered ag 
these parts: forms, which many men 
are working at singly, unconscious of 
their relations, and whose resultant 
labours other men take up, in order to 
discover the unity which they feel to 
exist between the various parts—to find, 
if possible, the nerve fibres of the or- 
— of truth, or, if we may say so, 

e elixir that may transmute the inor- 
ganic mass to the organic form. 

“Any truth known, and heartily 
accepted and acted on, is contributive 
to the investigation of every other 
truth. Any truth rejected is a turning 
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away from so much light, which will 
darken, more or less, the path that we 
have marked out for ourselves, whose 
gloom is already so profound, that, only 
in the slowest manner, and by groping 
for every step, can we proceed at all. 
There are so many unknown quantities 
to find, as those who try most know 
best, that we ought not wilfully to 
neglect the translation of the unknown 
into the known, by any worker at the 
problems of life and thought, not only 
for the sake of the actual equations 
successively worked out, but for the 
material help thus imparted towards 
replacing by degrees the unknown by 
the known everywhere. 

“Science, both in its methods and 
results, has been of incalculable ad- 
vantage in the right comprehension of 
what are actually the contents of 
Scripture. It has purified men’s minds 
from many low and unworthy con- 
ceptions, and purified Scripture from 
the admixtures which men have thrown 
into it, in the belief that these were 
genuine revelations of Divine and 
spiritual truth, Nor have we seen its 

timate effects. 

“ Spiritual truth, if faithfully and 
intelligently received, would be pro- 
ductive of the healthiest influences 
upon all branches of scientific inquiry. 
It would help us, for one thing, to map 
out more clearly than has yet been 
done, the divisions in the field of pos- 
sible investigation, and thus clear away 
much that is irrelevant and unat- 
tainable, thereby enabling us to prose- 
cute what is intelligible with more 
rigour, and in a temper of mind more 
becoming learners of the truth, and 
aspirants to citizenship in its kingdom. 
For the kingdom of nature, like the 
kingdom of heaven, .they being really 
one and under one Lord, demands as 
the condition of entrance, that which 
is the basis of all genuine spiritual life 
and intellectual growth as well, namely, 
the heart of a little child. And until 
we write over the gateway to the 
natural, what was long ago written 
over the gateway of the heavenly, 
‘Except ye be converted, and become 
as little children, ye cannot enter in, 
we can but wander on the borders of 
the land, strangers and aliens, how- 
ever much we may believe ourselves 
accredited citizens. So much truth is 
in the remark that ‘the child . . 
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stands nearer to the light by which 
nature is to be read, than the dissector 


or antiquary.’ 
“In our present pursuit of truth, 
therefore, it cannot too often re- 


peated, that light from any quarter 
ought to be welcomed, both for its own 
sake and for its beneficial effects upon 
other spheres.” 


Few will dispute that light ought 
to be welcomed. Where men differ 
is, as to what is really light and 
truth, not darkness and error. Mr. 
Horne affords little or no aid in 
determining this essential point. 
He is too fond of dressing up com- 
monplace thoughts and _ useless 
truisms in high-flown philosophical 

hraseology. Evolution seems to 
ne special charms for him, and is 
trotted out at every turn till the 
reader gets quite tired of it. 


Waifs of Conversation. By. W. 
H. H. James Magill, Belfast, 
1876.—We have here a republica- 
tion of articles, which have appeared 
in the Belfast News-Letter, and 
met with considerable approbation. 
As a whole, the collection possesses 
just claims to preservation in a 
permanent form. Of course, as 
the editor himself intimates, the 
materials are varied both in subject 
and degree of merit, some being de- 
cidedly good, others not quite up to 
that high standard, but alt approach- 
ing it nearly enough to be pleasant 
reading. We cannot do better 
than supply our readers with the 
means of judging for themselves. 
The following case of contempt of 
court must have afforded no small 
amusement to all who witnessed 
it :— 


“ The late Judge Perrin was trying 
a case on the Southern Circuit, where 
Irish was the language in common use 
among the peasantry. A woman was 
in the witness-box, to whom a neigh- 
bour man made an observation in an 
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undertone in the native tongue. The 
sound reached the judge, but not the 
sense, though he had a slight acquaint- 
ance with the Irish language. He 
demanded to know what that man was 
saying. ‘Well, my lord, it was no- 
thing at all, at all.’ ‘What was it? 
What did he say?’ said the judge. 
‘Ah, your lordship, it was just.a re- 
mark.’ ‘I insist on your telling it,’ 
said his lordship. ‘My lord, it was 
all bla-flum.’ ‘Bla-flum! What's that?’ 
His registrar explained that bla-flum 
meant all nonsense. ‘What did he 
say?’ ‘ My lord, it was nothing to the 
purpose. I'd rather not say it.’ ‘ Pos- 
sibly, said the judge; ‘ but you must ; 
if you don’t, I'll commit you.’ ‘ Well, 
my lord, I'd rather not; but if I must, 
I must. My lord, he just said that 
your lordship was an ugly ould 
woman !'” 


Our next specimen is amusing, 
at least, whether it be “‘ historical,”’ 
or not, as Dr. Colenso would 
say :— 


“ Mr. Peter Aicken, a justice of the 
peace at Ballymena, and a most hospi- 
table gentleman, had one evening a 
dinner-party at which some brother 
magistrates were present. In conversa- 
tion, naturally enough, some — 
law point turned up, and after muc. 
discussion it was agreed to settle it by 
reference to a well-known law autho- 
rity, ‘ M‘Anally’s Justice of the Peace,’ 
to be found in every magistrate’s 
library. The bell was rung, and Andy, 
the butler, was told to bring in M‘Anally 
to settle a point. Andy, knowing no 
M‘Anally but one, the butcher who 
supplied his master’s table, went off 
and told him that he must come im- 
mediately, his master wanted him. 
M‘Anally was not in a fit state for 
walking that night, but Andy would 
admit of no excuse, and carrying him 
to the dining-room, he dropped him on 
the floor, saying, as well as his breath- 
less state would permit, ‘ Here, sir, is 
M‘Anally, but I doubt if he’s in a con- 
dition to settle the point.’” 


The same may be said of what 
follows :— 


“A countryman asked a gentleman 
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in Newry for the loan of a book to 
read. From a similarity in the binding 
a mistake was made, and in error he 
got a dictionary. When he returned 
it some time after, and was asked how 
he liked it, ‘ Well,’ said he, ‘it’s a good 
book—I hav'na read better—but the 
thread of the discoorse is very much 
broken.’ ” 


What the countryman is here said 
to have been led to do by mistake, 
was deliberately and intentionally 
done by a solicitor of our acquaint- 
ance, who used to boast with no 
small satisfaction that he had read 
Johnson’s dictionary from begin- 
ning toend, in the quarto edition, 
aud maintained that it was very 
good reading too. No doubt many 
of the quotations are weighty and 
instructive, but we quite sympa- 
thize with the countryman in 
missing ‘‘the thread of the dis- 
coorse,” and we question whether 
any one could keep long at a time 
reading such unconnected sen- 
tences without getting confused in 
his mind. Onr readers will not 
object to one more extract :— 


“‘ Country hospitality sometimes finds 
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curious expression. We have heard 
of a minister invited for an evening in 
some such terms as these ‘ Twa dukes 
for your tae, Mr. Leakey; nae /illari- 
ties here’—the dukes we know were 
ducks, but we confess to being at a loss 
to know what is the synonyme of 
fillarities. The party assembled, and 
the good woman of the house sent 
round the teapot and sugar basin, | 
and with the cream ewer in her hand 
admonished the company, ‘ Noo, freens 
and neebours, just grocery yersells, and 
then I'l milk ye all round.” 


This reminds us of the story told 
of a Scotchman who, when ques- 
tioned by a Committee of the House 
of Lords on the game laws, as to 
what sort of a gun was used ona 
particular occasion, said it was an 
ordinary fowling-piece, “Such as is 
used to shoot dukes and fools wi’,” 
meaning wild ducks and fowls. 

We do not pretend to have 
picked out the best pieces in this 
entertaining volume. Our object 
has been simply to direct the atten- 
tion of our readers to it, with the 
assurance that they may find it a 
means of passing their idle moments 
agreeably. 








